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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

For  some  forty-five  years  the  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank  For 
Ken  (SVIB)  has  been  the  preferred  instrument  of  vocational  counselors  In 
dealing  with  college  st\idents.  In  fact,  as  Cronbach  has  stated,  the 
Strong  Blank  is  not  only  the  "most  highly  developed  and  best  understood 
of  the  inventories,"  it  also  "ranks  very  near  the  top  among  psychologi- 
cal tests  of  all  types"  (Cronbach,  I960,  p.  ^4-3^).  Super  and  Crites  have 
agreed  that  "it  is  vrithout  question  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  studied 
and  understood  psychological  instruments  in  existence"  (1962,  p.  418), 
Despite  this  amount  of  research,  one  problem  in  relation  to  the  inventory 
has  existed  for  many  years  and  still  today  remains  one  of  the  major  un- 
resolved aspects  of  the  test.  This  problem  is  the  one  presented  by  those 
men  who  end  up  ivlth  no  occupations  being  selected  by  the  SVIB  from  their 
ansTvers  to  the  inventory  questions;  their  profiles  on  the  Strong  are 
"flat"  or  undifferentiated,  and  they  are  said  to  have  low  jjitensity  or 
weak  SVIB  vocational  interests.  Despite  a  number  of  studies,  the  char- 
acteristics of  men  obtaining  such  profiles  are  still  mostly  a  matter  of 
speculation. 

This  problem  vtes  the  beginning  point  of  this  study,  but  because 
of  so  many  previous  failures  in  this  area  it  was  felt  important  to  change 
the  usual  strategy  of  attack  on  the  problem.  First,  it  was  decided  to 
broaden  the  concern  of  the  study  from  just  comparing  groups  of  men  with 
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and  without  flat  profiles  into  a  study  of  "flatness"  or  "height"  of 
the  profile  as  a  variable.  Instead  of  studying  differences  between 
groups,  an  attenpt  was  nade  to  determine  hew  well  certain  predictor  var- 
iables vrere  related  to  criterion  variables  obtained  from  different  ways 
of  quantifying  flatness  or  height. 

Secondly,  as  was  just  intimated,  this  study  also  attempted  to 
evaluate  some  different  ways  of  defining  a  criterion  variable  of  height. 
As  Athelstan  (196?)  pointed  out,  one  of  the  critical  problems  with  many 
of  the  studies  in  this  area  has  been  the  problem  of  defining  the  crite- 
rion group.  By  studying  a  variable,  rather  than  a  group,  one  does  not 
have  to  fear  that  by  defining  a  group  in  a  certain  way  certain  important 
individuals  have  been  cast  aside;  in  this  study  all  the  individuals  •who 
took  the  SVTB  were  used.  And  by  using  the  technique  of  canonical  correl- 
ation it  was  possible  to  make  some   evaluation  of  the  usefulness  of  dif- 
ferent ways  of  defining  the  criterion  variable. 

The  third  difference  of  this  study  from  the  previous  ones  was  the- 
attempt  to  relate  SVIB  occupational  profile  differentiation  to  a  certain 
class  of  cognitive  style  variables,  those  having  to  do  with  cognitive 
differentidtion,  rather  than  to  some  kind  of  motivational  (or  "djoiamic") 
variable  as  has  been  the  custom  in  the  past.  Tiie   main  hypothesis  to  be 
tested  in  this  study  was  that  in  order  for  a  person  to  display  occupa- 
tional differentiation  on  the  SVIB  he  would  need  to  be  cognitively 
differentiated  to  some  degree;  that  is,  a  necessary  condition  (though 
ob^riously  not  a  sufficient  condition)  for  occupational  differentiation 
is  cognitive  differentiation.  Thus,  it  was  expected  that  a  low  posi- 
tive correlation  would  be  found  between  various  measures  of  cognitive 
differentiation  and  the  various  criterion  variables  of  occupational 
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differentiation  on  the  S'/IB, 

The  fourth  difference  between  this  study  and  previous  ones  was  the 
attempt  to  stvidy  how  the  various  cognitive  variables  interrelate  to  one 
another  and  how  their  effect  is  "moderated"  by  the  presence  of  certain 
motivational  variables  found  in  recent  studies  to  have  important  effects 
on  other  personality  variables.  Through  the  use  of  this  "moderator 
analysis"  it  was  hoped  that  non-linear  interactive  effects  between  these 
variables  would  come  to  light. 

The  final  difference  in  this  study  from  the  previous  ones  was  the 
decision  to  include  a  replication  group  within  the  study.  That  is,  the 
original  sample  was  randomly  divided  into  two  samples  called  the  initial 
sample  and  the  cross-validation  sample ,  Only  those  results  which  were 
significant  in  the  initial  sample  and  which  were  also  present  in  the 
cross-validation  sample  were  considered  to  be  valid. 

Literature  Review 
Almost  thirty  years  ago  the  inventor  of  the  SVTB  was  complaining 
of  the  lack  of  knowledge  about  those  men  who  end  up  with  no  occupations 
being  chosen  on  the  SVIB;  he  felt  that  these  persons  presented  the 
"toughest"  kind  of  counseling  problem  (Strong,  19^3).  In  1966  in  the 
man-oal  for  the  newest  revision  of  the  test  the  authors  were  still  feeling 
that  this  problem  needs  "much  more  research"  (Strong,  1966,  p,  12),  so 
that  despite  the  passage  of  some  twenty-five  years,  the  newest  manual 
can,  for  the  most  part,  only  repeat  the  speculations  Strong  originally- 
made  in  19^+3 •  ^t  that  tirae  Strong  suggested  that  som.e  flat  profiles  may 
be  prroduced  by  a  chance  distribution  of  answers  to  the  test.  Another 
possibility,  Strong  said,  iras  that  the  individual  who  produced  such  a 
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low  profile  had  interests  for  which  there  was  no  occupational  scale, 
e.g.,  mariner.  On  tho  other  hand,  Strong  felt  that  there  was  some  evi- 
dence available  to  suggest  that  men  with  no  primary  occupational  interest 
patterns  look  like  \inderachievers.  Still,  Strong  also  suggested  that  the 
general  elevation  of  the  SVIB  profile  may  be  a  measure  of  the  "motivation 
the  individual  has  at  his  disposal  for  working  hard,"  and  therefore  low 
profiles  often  give  the  impression  that  their  owners  are  "drifters" 
(Strong,  1914-3,   pp.  ^'AO-'f^l).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Strong  also  pointed 
out  that  some  low  profiles  are  produced  by  successful  students  in  the 
various  "business"  areas,  so  a  low  profile  may  suggest  a  certain  flexi- 
bility required  for  advancing  business  executives:  the  interests  of 
business  men  "are  widespread  and  on  tho  average  not  so  strongly  held." 

By  1955  ^  his  next  book  Strong  could  report  from  his  research 
that  older  men  obtain  profiles  with  more  intense  interests  than  do  younger 
men.  He  also,  by  this  time,  had  given  up  his  motivational  interpretation 
of  flat  profiles,  v/hile  retaining  all  tho  other  19^3  speculations.  In  - 
place  of  the  motivational  interpretation  he  attempted  to  substitute  a 
theory  involving  attention  (Strong,  1955).  He  saw  intense  interests  as 
being  connacted  with  freely  given  persistent  attention,  and  low  profiles 
were  thus  partially  due  to  the  person's  inability  to  focus  his  attention 
on  any  one  vocation. 

In  giving  his  counseling  hints  he  repeated  his  concern  about  those 
persons  with  low  profiles,  and  he  report.ed  that  in  counseling  he  fol- 
lowed the  practice  of  classifying  all  the  profiles  into  two  main  groups: 
those  with  a  V-shaped  profile  and  those  with  a  flat  profile,  "It  is 
the  flat  profiles  that  are  trouble some j  men  with  such  profiles  need 
thoughtful  counseling"  (Strong,  1955,  P.  193). 


The  writer's  gxiess  is,  and  it  is  still  a  guess,  that  these  men 
will  never  have  the  keen  enjoyment  in  their  work  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  rrany  professional  men  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
will  never  be  so  frustrated,  whatever  phase  of  business  they  are 
engaged  in,  as  professional  men  when  these  latter  are  employed 
at  work  foreign  to  their  interests,   (p.  19^^-) 

Also  actively  involved  for  a  long  time  in  counseling  with  the 
3VIB  has  been  John  G,  Darley  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  In  19^1 
he  published  a  guide  for  the  clinical  use  of  the  Strong  and  reported 
a  great  deal  of  research,  normative  data,  etc.,  on  the  SVIB  (Darley, 
19^1)  t  In  1955  ^e  and  Theda  Ilagenah  I'eplaced  his  earlier  work  with  a 
much  expanded  one  that  included  new  research  on  the  1938  revision  of 
the  SVIB  (Darley  &  Hagenah,  1955)  •  I^^  this  D.atter  book  the  problem  of 
low  profiles  is  recognized  (p.  21^),  but  there  is  veiy  little  discus- 
sion of  the  reasons  for  such  profiles.  Their  only  suggestion  is  that 
"there  is  a  lower  limit  of  interest  differentiation"  (p.  26)  and  that 
this  limit  "is  related,  no  doubt,  to  the  level  of  ability,  to  the  socio- 
economic status,  to  the  personality  and  motivation  of  the  individual 
student"  (p.  27),  Little  evidence  is  offered  to  support  this  statement. 

In  the  1966  SVIB  manual  (revision  by  Campbell:  Strong,  I966),  many 
of  Strong's  19'+3  statements  are  repeated,  including  the  statements  aboat 
the  businessmen  profiles:  "The  really  tough  cc\mseling  assignment  occi'.rs 
when  a  person  has  no  A  ratings,  few  if  any  B+  ratings,  and  does  not  have 
interests  characteristic  of  bxisiness"  (p.  11),  In  this  virtually  word- 
for-word  repetition  of  the  reasons  given  by  Strong  in  19^*31  Campbell 
includes  the  above  mentioned  businessmen  interests,  very  specialized 
interests,  general  lack  of  interests,  or  interests  of  workmen  and  not  of 
professionals.  In  place  of  the  notion  that  those  with  flat  profiles  are 
not  willing  to  work  hard,  Campbell  substitutes  an  idea  from  Layton  (I958) 
that  "the  lack  of  any  pattern  on  the  Strong  Blank  is  related  to 


maladjustment . " 

A  person  may  be  too  fearful  and  unsure  of  himself  to  commit  him- 
self thoroughly  to  any  vocation,  or  may  be  characteristically 
indecisix'e  and  ambivalent  about  most  choices  confronting  him. 
With  young  people,  the  lack  of  high  scores  may  be  associated  with 
immaturity.  Much  more  research  is  needed  in  this  area,   (Strong, 
1966,  p.  12) 

Though  the  manual  claims  that  som.e  research  has  been  done,  a  check  with 
Layton  (1958)  reveals  only  two  studies  by  Berdie  (l9^5i  19^+6)  relating 
constricted  interests  to  maladjustment,  A  group  of  psychologically 
abnormal  people  as  well  as  some  military  trainees  who  did  not  adjust  wall 
to  training  did  not  check  as  many  recreational  interests  on  a  checklist 
as  did  normals.  The  inference  is  that  maladjusted  people  have  a  narrower 
range  of  interests  than  normals  and  would  probably  have  flat  profiles  on 
the  S\rrB,  but  unfortunately  the  SVIB  was  never  used  to  check  this  out, 

Berdie  (1943)  did  investigate  what  might  be  a  very  obvious  hypoth- 
esis about  the  flat  profile:  the  person  chose  to  respond  with  an  ttnusual 
number  of  "indifferent"  choices.  The  SVIB,  of  course,  is  composed  mostly 
of  items  concerned  with  vocations,  avocations,  activities,  school  sub- 
jects, personality  types,  etc,  and  to  most  of  these  items  the  subject 
is  asked  to  respond  with  Like,  Dislike,  cr  Indifferent.  Following  the 
example  of  Rulon  (1931)  Berdie  marked  three  different  answer  sheets  with 
all  Like,  all  Dislike,  and  all  Indifferent  responses.   The  Like-marked 
answer  sheet  produced  seven  A  occupations,  the  Dislike-marked  sheet  also 
produced  seven  A  occupations,  and  the  Indifferent  sheet  produced  five  A 
occupations.  Bardie  concluded  that  marking  all  the  Likes  produced  a 


It  is  not  clearly  stated  how  Berdie  marked  those  questions  not 
having  the  L-I-D  categories,  though  he  probably  marked  them  the  way  he 
reported  Rulon  had  done.  On  his  "Like"  ansvrer  sheet  Rulon  marked  such 
questions  in  the  left  column;  on  the  "Dislike"  answer  sheet,  in  the 
right  column;  on  the  "Indifferent"  ansi.'er  sheet,  in  the  middle  column. 
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profile  characteristic  of  those  obtained  by  people  in  social  service 
fields,  business  detail  fields,  the  skilled  trade  fields  and  by  produc- 
tion managers.  Narking  all  the  Dislikes  produced  a  profile  similar  to 
those  produced  by  people  in  the  verbal-linguistic  fields,  such  as 
journalism  and  law,  and  by  those  in  the  scientific-creative  fields. 
Marking  all  the  Indifferent  choices  produced  a  profile  similar  to  those 
of  skilled  tradesmen,  musicians,  and  some  social  service  people.  It 
thus  appears  that  being  indifferent  to  the  choices  on  the  Strong  Blank 
is  not  what  produces  a  flat  profile. 

Despite  these  observations  by  Berdie,  efforts  have  been  made  to 
connect  response  styles  to  low  profiles,  Tyler  (i960)  suggested  on  the 
basis  of  clinical  observation  that  cases  with  no  iiitense  interest  pat- 
terns often  had  very  few  Dislike  responses  on  their  blanks.  It  was  her 
hypothesis  that  vocational  interests  mature  within  a  person  as  he  forms 
more  interest -rejections,  so  that,  up  to  a  point,  the  clearer  the  person 
perceives  his  role  the  more  Dislike  responses  he  will  give,  A  recent 
study  (Athelstan,  196?)  of  I5I  low  profiles,  however,  found  that  com- 
pared with  a  randomly  selected  control  group  the  low  profile  ansvrer 
sheets  contained  fewer  Like  and  Indifferent  responses  and  more  Dislikf; 
responses,  the  exact  opposite  of  Tyler's  predictions.  Nevertheless, 
other  studies  (Stewart,  I960;  Armatas  &  Collister,  1962)  have  indicated 
that  the  L~I-D  responses  I'eflect  not  only  the  responder's  vocational 
interests  but  also  his  personality  traits. 

In  the  studies  which  have  been  actually  concerned  with  the  problem 
of  low  profiles,  the  common  concept  which  has  been  used  to  describe  the 
occurrence  of  these  profiles  has  been  "primary  patterns,"  This  concept, 
first  published  by  Darley  in  19^1,  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  SVIB 
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profile  sheets  group  the  occupational  scales,  according  to  content  and 

factorial  relationships,  into  various  occupational  "families,"  Darley 

proposed  a  set  of  rules  by  which  one  could  say  how  strong  a  person's 

interests  in  a  particular  occupational  family  were: 

.  ,  ,  The  primary  pattern  is  the  interest  type  within  vjhich  he 
shows  a  preponderance  (plurality  or  majority)  of  A  and  B+  scores 
on  the  specific  occupational  keys;  the  secondary  pattern  is  the 
interest  type  within  which  he  shows  a  preponderance  of  B+  and 
B  scores.   (Darley,  19W,  p.  1?) 

The  problem  with  this  "plurality  or  majority"  rule,  as  later  writers 

pointed  out,  is  that  it  was  devised  for  counseling  procedures,  and  it 

v:as  thus  of  no  great  concern  to  Darley  that  one  counselor  could  judge 

a  particular  profile  as  having  a  certain  primary  pattern  while  a  second 

counselor  might  feel  it  was  only  a  secondary  pattern.  Despite  this 

ambiguousness,  Darley  used  this  rule  in  publishing  normative  data  on 

three  years  of  freshmen  (ending  in  19^1),  including  in  the  data  the 

number  of  primary  and  secondary  patterns  encountered  in  this  group 

(Darley  &  Hagenah,  1955). 

It  was  in  this  later  book  that  Darley  also  introduced  the  related 
concept  of  the  "reject  pattern,"  as  a  more  useful  and  meaningful  pattern 
than  the  f^arlier  defined  tertiary  pattern,  A  reject  interest  pattern 
was  x*ecorded  in  this  study  "whenever  the  majority  or  plurality  of  the 
scores  lay  to  the  left  of  the  'chance,'  or  shaded,  area  on  the  profile" 
(Darley  &  Kagenah,  1955i  P.  79).  The  r-eject  pattern  was  interpreted  to 
mean  that  not  only  was  the  subject  not  interested  in  that  particular 
occupational  family  but  he  was  also  positively  rejecting  the  family. 

Though  it  might  appear  that  the  number  of  reject  patterns  is 
another  v;ay  of  characterizing  a  flat  SVI3  profile,  the  normative  data 
collected  by  Darley  and  Hagenah  indicate  otherwise.  In  the  1000  cases 
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they  studied,  94  percent  had  one  or  more  reject  patterns,  while  20  per- 
cent had  no  primary  pattern  and  2.2  percent  had  neither  a  primary  nor  a 
secondary  pattern.  The  cases  with  reject  patterns  were  distributed  as 
follows:  single  reject  with  no  primaj-y— 9  percent;  single  reject  with 
single  prijnary — 9  percent;  single  reject  with  multiple  primary — 5  Per- 
cent; mtiltiple  reject  with  no  primary — 7  percent;  multiple  reject  with 
single  primary — 29  percent;  multiple  reject  with  multiple  primary — 33 
percent  (Darley  &  Kagenah,  1955,  P.  90),  It  seems  then  that  reject 
patterns  tended  to  be  associated  with  the  presence  of  primary  patterns 
rather  than  with  their  absence. 

It  was  not  until  196l  that  alternative  rules  for  classifying 
primary  patterns  began  to  appear,  and  the  first  was  Stephenson's  (196I), 
Noting  the  difficulties  with  Barley's  rules,  he  arbitrarily  resolved  the 
ambiguous  situations  and  published  a  table  of  general  instances  of  these 
resolutions.  It  is  possible  to  use  his  table  to  classify,  with  perfect 
repeatability,  any  occupational  family  that  includes  from  one  to  nine  . 
occupational  scales,  into  classifications  of  primary,  secondary  and 
reject.  The  one  great  change  from  Barley's  rules  is  with  the  reject 
decisions,  Stephenson  has  changed  this  rule  so  that  in  general  any 
family  containing  a  majority  of  C  range  scores  is  ruled  to  be  rejected. 

A  set  of  slightly  more  lenient  primary  and  secondary  rules  was 
published  a  year  later  by  Kom  and  Parker  (1962)  along  with  a  much 
stricter  role  for  reject  patterns.  They  also  pablished  normative  data 
on  the  occurrence  of  each  classification  in  the  1959  freshman  class  at 
Stanford  University,  These  rules  are  as  follows: 

1,  Primary  pattern — a  majority  of  B+  or  higher  scores  on  the 
specific  occupational  keys. 

2,  Secondary  pattern--a  m.ajority  of  scores  are  B  or  higher, 
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provided  that  it  does  not  qualify  as  a  primary  pattern, 
3.  Reject  pattern — a  majority  of  scores  at  standard  score  15  and 
below.   (Korn  &   Parker,  1962,  pp.  223-224) 

An  inspection  of  Stephenson's  (l96l)  table  reveals  that  more  patterns 
worild  be  classified  primary  and  more  as  secondary  xmder  Korn  and  Park- 
er's rules  than  under  Stephenson's.  However,  Korn  and  Parker  would  find 
fewer  reject  patterns  >7ith  their  rules  than  would  Stephenson  using  his 
rules.  How  many  fewer  can  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  Korn  and  Park- 
er found  that  78  percent  of  their  sample  had  no  reject  patterns,  while, 
as  stated  above,  Darley  and  Hagenah  found  only  6  percent  of  their  sample 
had  no  jreject  patterns. 

The  various  studies  of  low  SVIB  profiles  appear  to  be  divided 
between  those  v;hich  used  Barley's  rules  for  classifying  primary  patterns 
and  those  which  used  Korn  and  Parker's  revision  of  these  rules.  Most  of 
the  former  can  be  found  reviewed  in  Athelstan's  dissertation  (196?), 
while  Athelstan's  work  and  one  other  dissertation  have  used  the  latter 
rules. 
Studies  of  Low  Profiles 

Possibly  the  eai-liest  study  of  this  problem,  and  one  not  cited  by 
Athelstan  (196?),  is  that  done  by  Kinsala  and  Phillips  (19^9).  Unfortu- 
nately this  work  was  published  in  a  mimeographed  "journal,"  and  a  copy  of 
it  could  not  be  obtained  for  this  study.  From  the  source  of  its  citation 
in  The  MMPI  Handbook  it  evidently  was  concerned  with  the  relationship 
between  low  profiles  and  MMPI  variables. 

Five  other  studies  were  done  before  Athelstan's,  and  they  have 
received  such  an  excellent  review  by  him  that  they  will  be  only  briefly 
summarized  here.  Eichsteadt's  (1951)  dissertation,  completed  in  19^9, 
dealt  with  the  relationship  between  the  number  of  primary  patterns. 
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KMPI  scores,  and  responses  on  a  general  information  form  used  at  the 
University  of  V/isconsin  Counseling  Center,  These  counselees  seen  at 
the  Center  who  had  zero,  one  or  three  primary  patterns  did  differ  on 
some  of  the  information  items  and  on  one  ^3■iPI  clinical  scale  (the  no- 
primary  group  had  higher  Psychasthenia  scores  than  did  the  three- 
primary  group).  As  Athelstan  points  out,  the  differentiating  items 
are  rather  heterogeneous  and  Eichsteadt  offers  no  unifying  theory  to 
tie  them  together  in  a  meaningful  way. 

The  next  study  reviewed  by  Athelstan  is  Bernstein's  (1953)  study 
of  142  ninth  grade  boys  with  no  primary  patterns.  His  hypotheses  were 
that  the  absence  of  primary  patterns  would  be  associated  with  scholastic 
underachievement  and  adjustment  difficulties  and  with  having  fathers  in 
lower  occujTational  levels.  None  was  supported. 

Cooper  (1954)  took  advantage  of  the  1938  revision  of  the  SVIB 
having  "group  scales,"  which  represented  a  way  of  estimating  whether  a 
person's  interests  would  be  high  on  the  scales  within  a  particular  occu- 
pational family  without  having  to  laboriously  score  all  the  scales  within 
the  family  (this  was  useful  before  the  advent  of  electronic  scoring 
devices  and  is  not  often  used  on  the  I966  revision).  She  found  that 
students  with  no  A  on  a  group  scale  were  no  different  from  students  with 
at  least  one  A  group  scale,  in  academic  ability,  achievement,  stability 
of  vocational  choice,  or  drop-out  rate. 

The  most  carefully  done  study  revievred  by  Athelstan  was  that  of 
Cross  (1955)1  '^'''"lO  defined  a  low  profile  in  a  more  stringent  manner.  His 
low- intensity  interest  group  had  not  only  no  primary  patterns  but  also 
no  A  scores  at  all.  In  comparing  his  low- intensity  group  with  his 
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high-intensity  grcup  (three  or  more  primaries,  exclusive  of  group  IV), 
he  used  measures  such  as  the  K-IPI,  the  Minnesota  Personality  Scale,  the 
American  Council  on  Education  Psychological  Examination  (ACE),  work 
experience,  hobbies,  and  socio-economic  variables.  Among  all  these 
variables  the  only  differences  he  foiind  were  that  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  high- intensity  group  had  worked  full-time  during  the  previous  two 
summers  and  that  a  greater  percentage  of  the  low- intensity  subjects  wore 
tindecided  about  their  vocational  choice.  However,  among  those  in  the 
low- intensity  group  who  had  made  a  vocational  choice,  "certainty"  of 
choice  was  just  as  great  as  those  making  a  choice  in  the  high-intensity 
group.  Athelstan  emphasized  the  work  Cross  did  in  searching  for  rela- 
tionships between  the  SVIB  and  the  MMPI,  including  comparisons  of  means 
between  the  two  groups  on  the  clinical  and  ten  non-clinical  scales, 
between  the  two  groups  and  a  representative  sample  control  group  on  the 
same  variables,  an  analyses  of  profile  types  including  high-  and  low- 
point  codes,  and  so  forth. 

The  final  study  found  by  Athelstan  and  reviewed  by  him  is  the  one 
of  Zytowski  (I965)  done  on  35  low- intensity  subjects  seen  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  Counseling  Service  over  a  five  year  period.  Using  a 
comparison  group  of  subjects  having  at  least  one  pi-imary  pattern  and 
matched  with  the  low-profile  group  on  initial  of  last  name  and  year  in 
which  they  were  seen  at  the  Service,  Zytowski  examined  comparative 
scores  on  the  Kuder,  the  SVIB  non-occupational  scales  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  L-I-D  responses.  He  hypothesized  that  the  low  intensity 
profiles  would  show  lower  scores  on  the  Immaturity  Scale  and  on  the 
Occupational  Level  Scale;  would  have  fewer  L  and  more  I  and  D  choices j 
and  would  have  less  "jagged"  Kuder  profiles.  Only  the  hypothesis  about 
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2 

less  maturity  was  supported, 

Athelstan's  general  criticism  of  these  sti:uiies  is  rather  scathing, 
except  for  Cross'  study.  He  raises  a  variety  of  methodological  criti- 
cisms, but  the  failure  he  considers  to  be  most  important  is  that  of 
being  too  lenient  in  defining  a  low  profile.  He  heartily  approves  of 
Cross'  method  of  including  the  restriction  of  having  no  A  score  (besides 
having  no  primaiy  pattern)  before  one  can  say  a  profile  is  tnaly  low. 
Not  to  do  so,  as  the  other  studies  did,  would  probably  yield  "a  sample 
very  heterogeneous  with  respect  to  interests"  (Athelstan,  196?,  p,  10). 
Although  it  is  technically  possible  (though  certainly  unlikely)  from 
the  way  primary  patterns  are  defined  to  have  as  many  as  twenty-two  A 
scores  on  the  1966  SVIB  and  still  not  have  a  primary  pattern,  Athelstan 
does  not  iridicate  'v?hy  heterogenity  of  interests  should  be  more  of  a 
problem  for  defining  the  low  profile  group  than  it  would  be  for  defining 
the  high  profile  group.  It  would  seem  that  the  problem  of  differentiat- 
ing between  high  and  low  profiles  on  the  SVIB  by  definition  ignores  the 
variety  of  interests  of  the  subjects  and  attempts  to  account  for  the 
difference  in  profiles  by  means  of  other  areas  of  personality  variables. 

In  any  case,  Athelstan  seems  correct  in  summarizing  the  data  from 
the  studies  proceeding  his  as  indicating  that  "the  meaning  of  low  pro- 
files on  the  SVIB  is  still  unclear,"  and  "the  prevalence  of  negative 
results  among  the  few  i^elevant  studies  suggests  that  a  new  approach  to 
studying  low  profiles  is  needed"  (196?,  p.  18),  This  new  approach  by 
Athelstan  consisted  basically  of  a  re-test  of  a  low-profile  and  a 
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It  should  bo  noted  that  the  1966  revision  of  the  SVIB  no  longer 

includes  the  Im  ocale,  since  it  "consistently  failed  to  hold  up  in 
validity  studies"  (Strong,  1966,  p.  52), 
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control  group  four  years  after  initial  testing  and  an  "essentially 
exploratory,  descriptive  study  of  low  profiles"  (p.  21),  The  data  he 
used  in  the  study  consisted  of  a  selection  of  SVIB's  given  to  all  incom- 
ing freshmen  in  1961,  the  corresponding  MMPI  scores,  Minnesota  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  (KSAT)  scores,  Cooperative  English  Test  scores,  year  of 
graduation  from  high  school,  high  school  percentile  rank,  history  of 
counseling,  as  well  as  the  follow-up  SVIB  scores  and  the  responses  to  a 
vocational  histoi-y  and  interest  questionnaire.  Defining  his  low-profile 
subjects  as  those  having  no  A  scores  and  no  primaiy  patterns  as  freshmen 
and  his  control  group  as  every   nth  remaining  person  in  the  freshman 
class,  he  tested,  among  others,  these  hypotheses: 

1)  There  is  no  evidence  that  low  profiles  result  from  random 
responding  to  the  Blank, 

2)  The  item  response  patterns  of  men  having  low  profiles  will 
differ  from  those  of  an  appropriate  comparison  gjroup  of  men 
not  having  low  profiles, 

3)  Low  profiles  will  be  as  reliable  upon  retest  as  the  profiles 
of  a  comparison  group. 

li)     The  item  responses  associated  with  low  profiles  will  be  as 
stable  upon  retest  as  the  responses  of  a  comparison  group. 

5)  Ken  having  low  profiles  will  not  have  interests  characteristic 
of  those  in  occupations  for  which  there  are  no  existing  scales, 

8)  The  interest  scores  of  low-profile  men  will  change  upon  retesrt 
in  ways  similar  to  those  of  a  comparison  group,  and  in  ways 
consistent  with  the  "maturational"  changes  reported  in  other 
studies,   (Athelstan,  196?,  p.  21) 

Athelstan  admitted  that  not  all  of  these  hypotheses  could  be  tested 
formally,  but  could  be  evaluated  only  "indirectly  by  considering  various 
kinds  of  evidence  relating  to  each  of  them"  (p.  21). 

In  his  data  he  foxind  support  for  hypothesis  l)  by  examination  of 
the  ansvxer  sheets  for  "obvious"  random  answering  or  "respondajig  in  any 
other  systematically  unusual  fashion"  (p.  82),  Hypothesis  2)  was  sup- 
ported in  that  the  low-profile  sheets  had  a  greater  proportion  of  Dis- 
like rGsp<Dnses  and  fewer  Like  and  Indifferent  responses  than  did  the 
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control  group  sheets.  Hypothesis  3)  was  supported  by  the  finding  that 
the  median  test-retest  individual  profile  reliability  coefficient  for 
the  low-profile  group  was  only  slightly  lower  than  that  for  the  control 
group.  Hypothesis  k)   was  not  supported;  the  responses  of  the  low- 
profile  subjects  to  many  items  changed  considerably  on  retest.  Hypothe- 
sis 5)  was  given  indirect  support  in  that  a  r^scoring  of  the  blanks  of 
the  low-profile  subjects  on  ten  new  scales  which  had  just  become  avail- 
able yielded  only  a  "few  A  scores,  which  could  as  well  have  resulted 
from  scoring  changes  as  from  the  use  of  new  scales"  (p.  83).  Hypothesis 
8)  was  interpreted  as  being  supported,  although  the  evidential  basis  for 
this  decision  was  not  clear.  In  fact,  at  an  earlier  point  Athelstan  had 
said, 

The  present  distribution  of  primary  patterns  among  the  low- profile 
subjects  also  differs  from  the  original  distribution  exhibited 
four  years  earlier  by  the  control  group,  suggesting  that  the  low- 
profile  subjects  are  not  simply  catching  up  with  late-maturing 
interests,  (p.  73) 

This  statement  seems  to  contradict  the  position  of  hypothesis  8)  that  - 

changes  would  be  of  a  maturational  nature, 

Atholstan  also  interpreted  his  data  as  supporting  Strong's  (19^+3) 

idea  that  many  low- profile  men  should  go  into  business  areas.  Again, 

it  is  not  clear  how  this  conclusion  was  drawn,  for  while  his  data 

reported  that  32  percent  of  his  retested  low-profile  group  had  primaries 

in  area  IX  (Business  Contact),  only  10  percent  had  primaries  in  area  VIII 

(Business  Detail)  while  2?  percent  and  26  percent  had  primaries  in  areas 

X  (Verbal-Linguistic)  and  V  (Social  Service)  respectively.  Taking  into 

account  that  the  largest  change  in  scores  in  the  low-profile  group  was  in 

area  V,  it  seems  more  important  to  interpret  the  number  of  primaries  in 

area  IX  as  having  to  do  more  with  interest  in  people  than  with  interest 
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in  business. 
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Finally,  Athelstan  added  to  those  resaarchers  who  have  found  no 

relationship  between  the  MMPI  and  the  SVIB;  his  two  groups  did  not  dif- 
fer on  mean  scores  on  any  of  the  common  MPI  scales. 

Since  Athelstan's  study,  two  additional  studies  have  been  done 
which  have  dealt  with  the  problem  of  low  profiles.  The  first,  by 
Deutscher  (1966),  was  a  study  which  managed  to  use  a  personality  inven- 
tory other  than  the  MMPI:  the  Edwards  Personal  Preference  Schedule 
(EPPS).  Deutscher  used  the  EPPS  as  well  as  measures  of  academic  ability 
(the  American  College  Tests)  and  a  personal  information  inventory  to 
examine  high- intensity  profiles  (those  having  one  or  more  primary  inter- 
est patterns)  and  low-intensity  profiles  (those  having  no  primary  pat- 
terns), as  defined  by  Korn  and  Parker's  rules  (1962).  He  found  that  the 
two  kinds  of  profiles  did  not  differ  on  the  /.CT,  but  they  did  reveal 
different  manifest  need  structures.  The  lower  intensity  subjects  ap- 
peared to  have  Im-rer  needs  for  deference,  order,  abasement,  and  nurtur- 
ance  and  a  higher  need  for  autonomy.  Also,  the  personal  information 
inventoiy  revealed  that  the  low-intensity  students  had  more  mothers  with 
college  degrees  than  did  the  high- intensity  students,  and  the  low- inten- 
sity students  reported  more  often  than  the  high- intensity  students  that 
they  wer^  attending  college  for  social  enjoyment. 

Dolliver's  (1966)  study  dealt  only  incidently  with, the  problem  of 
low  profiles.  In  a  study  which  was  primarily  concerned  x-ri-th  the  agree- 
ment of  inventoried  and  expressed  interests,  he  hypothesized  that  the 


^Anker,  To-'^iscnd,  and  O'Connor  (1963)  factor  analyzed  scores  on  the 
MMPI,  V/ork  Values  Inventory,  SVIB,  and  various  decision-making  ability 
scores  and  also  found  no  factors  which  contained  MMPI  and  SVIB  scales 
together. 
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mora  spread  the  interests  on  the  SVIB  the  more  personal  confusion  the 
person  would  manifest.  This  hypothesis  failed  to  be  confirmed,  but 
Dolliver  did  find  that  air.ong  those  persons  whose  expressed  and  inven- 
toried interests  agreed  there  were  more  Dislike  responses  and  a  greater 
number  of  occupations  scoring  low. 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  of  these  studies  have  treated  the 
problem  as  a  class  distinction:  those  subjects  with  no  primary  patterns 
have  been  compared  iri.th  subjects  with  one  or  more  primary  patterns. 
This  treatment  of  the  problem  as  a  distinction  among  groups  has  some 
difficulties  x-^ith  it.  For  one  thing,  it  is  very  wasteftil  of  subjects, 
in  that  the  percentage  of  men  with  no  primary  patterns  ranges  from 
around  6  to  40  percent  (cf.  Table  2  in  this  study).  For  example,  Athel- 
stan's  study  reported  that  only  I5I  out  of  1535  students  met  the  criterion 
of  having  no  primary  patterns  and  no  A  occupations,  while  only  another 
200  of  those  having  primary  patterns  or  A's  were  used  as  a  comparison 
group.  Some  1100  records  were  not  used  in  this  study. 

Another  difficulty  encountered  in  using  criterion  groups,  is, 
as  Athelstan  pointed  out,  the  problem  of  defining  the  groups.  Soma  have 
defined  their  criterion  groups  as  including  those  with  no  primary  pat- 
terns; some  have  used  no  primary  nor  secondary;  some  would  have  it  simply 
no  A  occupations,  ignoring  the  possibility  of  having  primary  patterns  on 
"no-A"  profiles;  and  Athelstan  decided  on  no  primary  and  no  A  occupa- 
tions. Further,  these  contradictory  ways  of  defining  the  criterion 
groups  do  not  produce  simply  subsets  of  one  another;  they  produce  groups 
which  include  different  subjects,  making  them  qualitatively  different 
from  one  another. 

It  seemed  appropriate  to  attempt  to  bypass  these  problems  by  using 
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criterion  variables  in  place  of  criterion  groups.  The  problem  becomes, 
then,  not  simply  what  is  it  that  causes  a  person  to  have  no  primaiy 
pattern  (or  no  secondary  pattern  or  no  A  occupations,  etc.)  on  the  SVIB 
but  what  characteristics  of  the  person  are  related  to  profile  height  on 
the  SVIB?  V/hat  is  there  about  a  person  which  allows  him  to  have  many 
SVIB  occupational  interests,  and  what  about  the  person  tends  to  limit 
the  number  of  occupational  interests  on  the  SVIB?  Stating  the  problem 
in  terras  of  variables  instead  of  groups  allows  full  use  of  the  subject 
population  and  does  not  allow  one  to  wonder  if  the  wrong  subjects  have 
been  included  or  excluded  from  the  criterion  groups. 
Cognitive  Style  Literature 

Most  of  the  studies  cited  so  far  as  attempts  to  uncover  relation- 
ships between  patterns  on  the  SVIB  and  personality  variables  would  prob- 
ably be  labeled  as  studies  of  personality  dynamics,  as  opposed  to  person- 
ality structure,  according  to  the  distinctions  made  in  the  Annual  Review 
of  Psychology  in  the  last  seven  years  (cf.  Messick,  1961),  Studn.es  of 
personality  dynamics  are  supposed  to  have  been  concerned  with  "motives, 
needs,  drives,  and  the  functional  interplay  of  forces  involved  in 
transient  relations  with  the  environment''  (Klein,  Barr,  &  Wolitzky, 
1967,  p,  '^7),  while  personality  structures  have  been  interpreted  as 
being  "stable,  relatively  enduring  components  of  personality  organiza- 
tion that  are  invoked  to  account  for  recurring  similarities  and  consis- 
tencies in  behavior  over  tim.e  and  over  situations"  (Kessick,  I96I,  p.  93). 
Wiggins  (I96B)  points  out  that  a  great  deal  of  the  content  of  the 
structuralist  position  is  furnished  by  the  traditions  of  Eysenck, 
Cattell,  and  Guilford,  with  a  concomitant  methodological  emphasis  upon 
miiltivariate  procedures  of  analysis,  especially  upon  factor  analysis. 
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However,  one  notice-  in  both  VJiggins'  (1968)  and  Klein,  Barr,  and 
Wolitzky's  (196?)  reviews  that  another  large  source  of  content  for 
structural  studies  is  that  furnished  by  the  various  "cognitive  style" 
theorists.  Though  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  relate  this  large 
area  of  personality-structure  investigations  to  the  SVIB,  as  yet  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  investigate  how  the  various  cognitive  style 
variables  may  account  for  some  of  the  variance  in  interest  intensity  on 
the  SVIB. 

The  concept  of  cognitive  style  (also  called  cognitive  attitudes, 
cognitive  abilities,  cognitive  strategies  and  cognitive  control  varia- 
bles) seems  to  have  been  used  very  early  by  Klein  (1951)  >  ^o   remains 
today  one  of  its  most  eloquent  spokesmen  (Klein,  Barr,  &  Wolitzky,  196?). 
In  this  latter  article  Klein  seems  to  be  moving  away  from  the  psycho- 
analytic ego-psychology  in  which  he  started  toward  a  more  general  infor- 
mation-processing point  of  view.  He  still  sees  the  cognitive  structures 
with  which  he  is  concerned  as  having  "the  steering  functions  of  regulat- 
ing, prom.oting,  or  dampening  adaptive  feedback"  (196?,  p.  ^3)f  but  he 
sees  his  approach  today  as  essentially  a  "functional"  one.  Regulative 
constancies  such  as  "personal  construct"  or  "field-articulating  tendency" 
should  be  vievred  in  "terms  of  the  achievement  of  an  optimum  adaptive 
balance  of  some  kind  in  relation  to  the  demands  of  both  the  situation 
and  motivating  tendencies"  (p.  US^l). 

A  regulative  mode  thus  f-unctions  as  a  cognitive  transform,  giving 
to  the  "stimulus"  situation  its  meaning  and,  therefore,  its  back- 
ground and  fcregrotmd  characteristics,  as  well  as  both  conscious 
and  vinconscious  aspects  of  response.  In  its  application  to  the 
problem  of  personality  constancy,  cognitive  cont)-ol  Implies  ways 
of  dealing  with  situations — attitudes  or  orientations — that  become 
organized  into  economical  strategies  of  encounter.  Some  of  these 
are  of  high  generality,  others  are  of  low  generality,  and  research 
on  personality  is  the  study  of  this  heirarchy.  (pp.  hSh-US^) 
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It  is  Klein's  further  belief  that  these  aocommodative  patterns  ar«  to  be 
found  in  the  behavior  of  ai^y  person  who  has  the  intention  (not  necessar- 
ily conscious)  of  making  a  realistic  appraisal  and  assesment  of  a 
situation  (Klein,  1958). 

There  are  several  other  groups  actively  engaged  in  cognitive 
personality  research,  many  of  whom,  like  Schroder,  Driver,  and  Streufert 
(1967),  understand  the  cognitive  processes  to  include  orientations  that 
act  like  "filters"  in  selecting  certain  kinds  of  information  from  the 
environment  and  to  include  something  like  a  program  or  set  of  rules 
T^ich  regulates  how  the  information  is  transformed  and  combined  in  spe- 
cific ways,  A  crucial  aspect  of  this  processing  of  information  is  the 
way  it  is  grouped  into  categories  through  various  decision  processes. 
Here  Bniner  (1957)  has  provided  seminal  theorizing  for  \inderstanding  the 
importance  of  tl-is  process.  His  rallying  cry  of  "No  perception  without 
categorization!"  stresses  the  tinity  of  the  cognitive  and  perceptual 
processes,  and  even  makes  such  areas  as  signal-detection  theory  relevant 
to  cognitive  processes. 

It  may  be  possible  to  increase  our  tinderstanding  of  the  SVIB  by 
analyzing  its  stimulus-demand  characteristics  in  terms  of  this  general 
cognitive  theory.  Basically,  the  task  confronting  a  person  taking  the 
SVIB  is  that  of  making  decisions  (or  recalling  decisions  already  made) 
about  399  items  concerning  vocational  and  avocational  interests,  school 
subjects,  personality  types,  etc.  Most  of  the  items  require  free  cate- 
gorization into  the  categories  of  Like,  Indifferent,  or  Dislike,  but 
others  require  the  person  to  rank  various  items  according  to  how  inter- 
esting they  are,  to  compare  the  intensity  of  interest  on  two  kinds  of 
activities,  etc.  In  any  case,  the  basic  process  seems  to  be  a  decisional 
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one,  requiring  the  person  to  attend  to  a  particular  kind  of  activity  or 
person  and  to  sort  through  his  memory  for  stored  information  about  his 
emotional  reactivity  to  experiences  with  the  particular  activity  or 
person.  In  soma  cases  (i.e.,  with  some  items)  the  information  is  immedi- 
ately available  and  may  even  produce  a  secondary  emotional  reaction  upon 
its  introduction  into  the  attentional  center.  In  other  cases  the  person 
may  have  had  no  experience  with  the  item  and  may  have  to  generate  some 
kind  of  emotional  reaction  by  searching  various  memory  items  which  some- 
how seem  associated  with  the  particular  one  being  attended  to  (this  is 
not  to  imply  that  this  is  a  conscious  search  nor  that  in  the  first  case 
associations  are  not  furnishing  information  to  the  decisional  process;  in 
these  hypothetical  distinctions  the  point  is,  which  seems  to  furnish  the 
major  part  of  the  information  for  the  decision — the  primary  stimulus  or 
the  associations  to  it?).  In  any  case,  the  basic  decision  to  be  made 
(for  most  items)  is  whether  the  em.otional  reaction  is  one  that  can  be 
classified  as  a  "liking,"  one  that  can  be  classified  as  a  "disliking,"  - 
or  one  that  seems  so  weak  that  it  can  be  safely  assuriied  that  it  fits 
into  an  "in.-^ifferent"  category. 

Moro  is  required,  how^ever,  of  the  subject  than  just  being  able  to 
respond  emotionally  to  the  different  items  of  the  SVIB  if  he  is  to  end 
up  with  a  profile  wJiich  displays  positive  vocational  interests:  he  m.ust 
match  the  interests  of  a  particular  occupational  group.  However,  this 
match  of  interests  is  not  accomplished  in  the  SVIB  in  an  absolute  way, 
as  the  manual  points  out:  "...  the  measures  of  interests  by  the  SVIB 
depends  on  differences  in  interest  patterns  between  occupational  groups, 
not  on  any  absolute  indication  of  interest"  (Strong,  1966,  p.  26),  This 
is  true  because  "...  the  items  that  are  weighted  on  an  occupational 
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scale  ai^  not  necessarily  the  ones  that  men  in  an  occupation  select  most 
often — rather  they  are  items  that  men  in  that  group  ansv7er  differently 
from  other  men"   (ibid.).  The  "other  men"  in  this  process  were,  as  the 
manual  points  out,  all  of  the  other  men  used  in  the  standardization  of 
the  other  occupational  scales,  and  this  group  was  given  the  label  "men- 
in-general,"  or  "MIG."   For  an  individual  to  score  high  on  a  particular 
occupational  scale,  he  must  answer  the  specified  items  in  a  way  different 
from  men-in-general  and  in  a  way  which  matched  the  typical  response  of 
the  men  in  that  particular  occupational  standardization  sample.  When  a 
large  number  of  occupational  scales  receive  high  scores  from  an  individ- 
ual, then  it  means  that  he  rather  consistently  differentiated  himself 
from  the  men- in-general  group  and  that  he  was  capable  of  including  sev- 
eral different  patterns  in  his  responses.   If  he  does  not  differentiate 


Yet  another  group  of  men  called  men- in-general  was  involved  in 
establishing  the  validity  statistics  of  the  SVIB,  according  to  the  manual. 
The  use  of  the  first,  larger  group  for  the  item  analysis  weighted  all 
the  occupations  involved  equally.  The  occupations  in  the  second  group 
of  men- in-general,  many  of  whose  representatives  were  selected  from  the 
first  group,  were  weighted  approximately  according  to  their  frequencies 
in  the  general  college-educated  population.  After  the  items  for  each 
scale  were  selected  through  the  use  of  ths  first  group,  the  scales  vrere 
used  to  score  the  responses  of  the  men  ?i)  the  second  group,  and  a  statis- 
tic was  calculated  for  each  particular  scale  describing  how  well  the 
scale  separated  the  average  score  on  a  particular  scale  of  the  men  in 
that  scale's  standardization  sample  from  the  average  score  of  the 
weighted  men- in-general  group  on  the  same  scale.  This  statistic  was  used 
to  help  determine  if  a  scale  functioned  well  enough  to  be  included  in 
the  SVIB.  In  addition,  the  range  of  the  middle  third  of  scores  of  the 
second  men-in-general  group  on  each  scale  is  now  indicated  on  the  1966 
SVIB  profile  sheet  by  a  shaded  area;  formerly  the  shaded  area  was  the 
middle  two-thii-ds  of  the  distribution  of  chance  scores  on  each  scale 
determined  by  using  dice  throws.  The  present  discussion  is  concerned 
only  with  the  process  involving  the  first  mien-in-general  group. 

It  is  possible  to  score  high  on  many  different  SVIB  scales,  be- 
cause each  scale  tises  only  a  portion  of  the  399  items  (from  35  "to  93  in 
the  1966  revision).  Thus  those  interests  of  the  different  occupations 
which  arc  contradictory  do  not  necessarily  involve  common  items  which 
would  have  to  be  scored  in  contradictory  directions. 
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his  responses  from  those  of  men- in-general  or  if  his  interest  patterns 
are  not  any  of  those  of  the  men  in  the  standardization  samples,  then  he 
will  end  up  wit'n  what  has  been  called  a  low  profile  on  the  SVTB, 

From  a  cognitive  point  of  view,  the  requirement  that  the  individ- 
ual, in  order  to  produce  a  high  scale  score,  be  able  to  give  his  respon- 
ses in  fairly  well-articulated  patterns  suggests  that  his  information 
receiving,  storage,  and  retrival  systems  must  be  differentiated  to  some 
minimal  degree.  In  order  to  have  differentiated  responses  to  the  indi- 
vidual interest  items,  he  must  be  able  cognitively  to  make  the  distinc- 
tions among  the  different  interest  elements  to  which  he  is  asked  to 
respond.  That  is,  the  more  an  individual  tends  to  make  only  global  or 
gross  distinctions  among  these  items,  the  less  selectively  he  would  be 
able  to  respond  to  the  items.  If  the  items  which  weight  a  particular 
S\1B  occupational  scale  require  finer  distinctions  among  interests  than 
the  individual  prefers  to  m.ake,  or  is  capable  of  making,  then  he  will 
not  be  able  to  obtain  a  high  score  on  that  particular  scale,  even  if  he 
claims  interest  in  that  particular  occupation.  However,  the  condition 
of  being  cognitively  differentiated  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
individual  will  make  a  large  number  of  high  occupational-scale  scores.. 
It  is  hypothesized  that  cognitive  diffeirentiation  is  a  necessary  but  not 
a  sufficient  condition  for  matching  the  different  occupational  interest 
patterns.  Another  necessary  condition  is  that  the  individual  have  rea- 
sons, or  m.otivations,  for  patterning  his  differentiated  interests  ele- 
ments in  particular  fashions.  These  motivational  conditions  are  not  of 
primary  interest  at  this  point — they  have  been  investigated  by  many 
other  studies. 

A  general  hypothesis  of  this  study  was,  then,  that  the  "cognitive 


map"  a  person  has  of  his  vocational,  avocational,  school  subject,  per- 
sonality, etc.,  worlds  must  be  first  of  all  differentiated  and  then 
organized  in  a  particular  fashion  if  he  is  to  match  a  scale  on  the  SVIB, 
More  generally,  the  person  must  have  a  cognitive  structure  which  permits 
this  differentiated  cognitive  map,  or  have  cognitive  styles  which  permit 
the  erection  of  a  differentiated  cognitive  structure.  The  less  differ- 
entiated his  cognitive  structures,  the  less  capable  he  should  be  of 
producing  the  differentiated  responses  necessary  to  match  an  SVIB  pat- 
tern, no  matter  which  particular  occupational-scale  pattern  this  may  be. 

Possibly  further  complicating  the  responses  to  the  SVIB  are  the 
"risk"  characteristics  of  the  task.  That  is,  are  there  desirable  con- 
sequences to  be  gained  and  undesirable  consequences  to  be  avoided  by 
m.eans  of  ansv/ering  the  questions?  Perhaps  these  risks  can  be  seen  as 
being  of  two  general  kinds:  the  risks  attendant  upon  gaining  information 
about  oneself,  and  the  risks  attendant  upon  giving  important-others 
information  about  oneself.  Most  late  adolescents  (and  perhaps  most 
people)  seem  to  experience  some  anxiousness  about  psychological  tests, 
with  perhaps  the  main  concern  being  whether  or  not  the  test  will  reveal 
the  person  to  be  abnormal  in  some  way. 

This  risk  involved  in  gaining  information  about  oneself  can  be 
related  to  taking  the  SVIB  in  at  least  three  ways.  First,  there  is  the 
information  one  gains  about  oneself  in  answering  the  Strong  item  by 
item:  whether  it  is  easy  or  hard  to  decide  the  items,  whether  one  has 
heard  of  these  occupations  or  not,  etc.   Second,  a  person  can  get  infor- 
mation from  his  overall  impression  as  to  how  he  is  answering  the  items 
as  he  progresses  through  the  test  (v7hen  this  writer  took  the  Strong  he 
began  to  have  ths  feeling  as  he  was  going  through  it  that  he  was 
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"indifferent"  to  too  many  items,  that  he  maybe  was  "wishy-washy").  The 
final  risk  is  the  iinknown  way  the  test  results  will  categorize  the  per- 
son, as  for  example,  failing  to  support  an  interest  in  being  a  physician 
or  indicating  the  occupation  "one  should  be  in"  is  really  quite  undesir- 
able , 

The  other  major  risk  involved  in  taking  the  SVIB  is  that  of  letting 
some  important  other  person  know  some  possibly  lonflattering  information 
about  oneself.   In  answering  the  items,  then,  the  person  must  choose 
between  ti-ying  to  be  honest  and  possibly  revealing  some  Tindesirable 
information  about  hijnself  or  of  trying  to  present  himself  in  a  socially 
desirable  light  but  at  the  same  time  risk  not  receiving  any  helpful 
information  about  himself. 

I'Jhether  or  not  these  risk  and  cognitive  task  characteristics  of 
the  SVIB  influence  in  a  systematic  way  the  patterns  of  occupational 
interests  is  something  that  has  to  be  determined  empirically.  Morris 
(1966),  for  example,  found  that  "propensity  for  risk  taking"  influenced 
strongly  the  way  high  school  seniors  made  hypothetical  choices  of  voca- 
tions, within  which  they  had  earlier  rated  their  probabilities  of 
achieving  success.  Mahone  (I96O)  found  that  those  students  who  were 
fearful  of  failure  (and  thus  not  willing  to  risk  much)  were  more  likely 
to  be  judged  as  having  unrealistic  vocational  aspirations  than  students 
less  fearful  of  failure.  However,  this  "debilitating  anxiety"  did  not 
discriminate  between  those  who  did  and  did  not  predict  accurately  their 
primary  and  secondary  patterns  on  the  Strong  (as,  incidently,  scored  by 
Darley's  19^1  unclear  rules). 

Not  many  studies  have  been  undertaken  relating  cognitive  variables 
to  performance  on  the  SVIB,  Witkin,  famous  for  his  Field  Independent- 
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Dependent  variable  (now  being  called  Articulated  versus  Global  Field 
approaches),  thought  that  a  person  with  a  non-articulated  cognitive 
style  might  come  out  with  Service  Area  type  occupations  on  the  SVTB 
(Witkin,  Dyk,  Faterson,  Goodenough,  &  Karp,  1962),  but  evidently  he  had 
little  data  to  back  this  up.  Pierson  (I965)  reported  in  his  dissertation 
that  he  had  found  some  relationships  between  cognitive  styles  and  vari- 
ous of  the  broad  vocational  area  scales  of  the  pre-1966  SVIB,  Field 
Independence  (VJitkin's  variable)  was  related  positively  to  Physical 
Science  and  Technical  Sales  but  negatively  to  Sales  Interests  and  Verbal- 
Linguistic  interests,  Pierson  concluded  that  Field  Independence  was 
related  to  the  impersonal  types  of  occupations,  while  Field-Dependent 
subjects  were  more  interested  in  interpersonal  concerns. 

Chung  (1967)  in  his  dissertation  looked  at  the  relations  between 
vocational  preferences  and  identification  and  the  cognitive  styles 
called  Field  Independence-Dependence,  Leveling-Sharpening,  Constricted- 
Flexible  Control,  and  Equivalence  Range  (all  variables  studied  by 
Gardner,  Holzman,  Klein,  Linton,  &  Spence,  1959i  and  Gardner,  Jackson, 
&  Messick,  I960),  Using  discriminant  analysis  he  found  that  scores  on 
the  various  measures  of  the  cognitive  variables  could  discriminate  among 
the  eight  areas  of  college  majors,  but  he  cotild  find  no  relationship 
between  Kuder  scores,  vocational  commitment  or  vocational  identification 
and  the  cognitive  style  measures, 

Levine  (196?)  in  his  dissertation  chose  to  look  at  only  one  vari- 
able of  cognitive  style,  that  of  Constricted-Flexible  Control  (CF),  and 
he  attemjJted  to  assay  how  it  related  to  the  cognitive  handling  of  impul- 
ses in   three  diffei-ent  vocational  groups.  He  concluded  that  the  instru- 
ment traditionally  used  to  measure  CF  (Gardner  et  al,,  1959)  really 
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measures  some  kind  of  ability  to  tolerate  stress  and  not  a  particular 
style  of  coping. 

This  not  very  extensive  literature  indicates  that  not  a  great  deal 
of  thought  and  study  has  been  attempted  in  relating  cognitive  variables 
to  vocational  interests,  let  alone  characteristics  of  the  SVIB  profile. 
The  attempts  at  providing  a  theory  relating  the  two  seem  to  be  limited 
to  psychoanalytic  ego-psychology  (Levine,  196?)  and  to  some  kind  of 
"value  dimensions  which  were  reflected  in  the  cognitive  styles  and  voca- 
tional interests"  (Pierson,  I965).  In  fact,  as  has  already  been  inti- 
mated, the  SVIB  has  not  been  well  integrated  into  any  kind  of  established 
personality  theory,  but  has  more  or  loss  rested  its  case  upon  the  empir- 
ical statement  that  "it  works,"  Thus  it  may  be  premature  to  attempt,  as 
did  Levine,  to  unite  cognitive  theory  and  vocational  choices  through  a 
carefully  reasoned,  deductive  model  which  can  economically  assay  only 
one  hypothesized  relationship.  Since  these  relationships  are  just  begin- 
ning to  be  explored,  it  may  be  better  to  attempt,  as  did  Chung  (1967)1  - 
a  more  haphazard  but  more  general  study  which  would  include  a  variety  of 
measures. 

It  V9S   felt  that  if  a  more  preliminary  kind  of  study  which  would 
involve  a  variety  of  cognitive  measures  was  to  be  undertaken,  then  again, 
in  the  interest  of  economy  of  research,  it  would  be  important  that  these 
measures  do  not  involve  a  great  deal  of  individual  attention  to  each 
subject.  Similarly,  if  it  were  conceivable  that  cognitive  measures  may 
be  able  to  account  for  some  of  the  flatness  of  the  profiles  on  the  SVIB, 
then  it  would  be  important  that  these  measures  be  easily  administered  by 
counselors  or  tpsti.ng  assistants.  For  a  preliminary  investigation  it 
thus  seemed  appropriate  to  choose  instruments  which  could  be  group- 
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administered  and  -which  could  be  scored  easily  without  any  required 
expert  judgment. 

VJith  these  thoughts  in  mind  a  survey  was  made  of  the  various  cog- 
nitive-variable research  traditions  for  pertinent  instruments  and  vari- 
ables, and  the  following  discussion  includes  those  which  were  felt  to 
be  promising  in  attacking  the  problem  of  varying  5VIB  profile  flatness. 

One  of  the  longest  traditions  of  working  on  "cognitive  structures" 
is  that  of  Rokeach  (l95l),  who  considered  himself  to  be  working  in  the 
traditions  of  Tolman  and  of  Lewin.  Culminating  his  early  work  on 
"narrow-mindedness"  was  his  book,  'The   Open  and  Closed  Mind  (Rokeach, 
i960),  and  the  publication  of  his  Dogmatism  Scale,  Another  long  tradi- 
tion, that  of  Witkin  and  his  associates,  stems  from  laboratory  research 
in  perception  (Witkin,  19^9;  V/itkin,  Lewis,  Hertzman,  Machover,  Bretnall 
Meissner,  &  VJapner,  195^).  Using  a  variety  of  perceptual  instruments  to 
measure  the  dimension  called  Field  Dependence-Independence,  Witkin  and 
his  associates  have  since  broadened  their  concern  to  the  more  general 
"Global-Differentiated  cognitive  style"  (Faterson,  1962;  Witkin,  I965). 

The  study  of  another  dimension  of  -cognitive  functioning,  Complex- 
ity-Simplicity, was  reported  by  Barron  (1953;  Barron  &  VJelsh,  1952). 
No  theoretical  starting  point  for  this  dimension  existed,  but  rather  it 
sprang  from  the  factor  analysis  of  responses  to  an  art-preference  test 
(Welsh,  19^9).  The  term  "Complexity-Simplicity"  was  rendered  less  clear 
when  Bieri  took  it  over  (with  no  qualifying  adjectives)  to  label  his 
work  on  interpersonal  constructs,  in  the  Kelly  tradition  (Bieri,  1955). 
Yet  another  group  m.oved  into  the  area  with  different  instruments  and 
from  a  different  theoretical  background  (Lewinian,  as  with  Rokeach)  to 
add  to  the  confusion  (Harvey,  Hunt,  &   Schroder,  1961).  Finally, 
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Vannoy  (I965)  collected  a  large  number  of  these  instruments  purporting 
to  be  measuring  this  Complexity-Simplicity  dimension  and  through  factor 
analysis  found,  as  many  suspected,  that  there  was  no  single  large  fac- 
tor common  to  these  tests,  but  rather  there  seemed  to  be  at  least 
eight  different  factors  among  the  measures. 

Another  long  tradition  of  cognitive  work  and  yet  another  theo- 
retical orientation  can  be  fo\md  in  the  research  of  Klein  and  Gardner 
and  their  associates  at  the  Menninger  Foundation.  Stemming  from  psycho- 
analytic ego-psychology,  their  work  has  dealt  with  variables  they  have 
called  cognitive  control  variables,  i.e.,  variables  which  regulate  the 
style  with  which  a  person  adapts  to  his  environment  in  his  attempt  to 
satisfy  his  drives.  They  have  included  Wltkin's  Field  Independence- 
Dependence  variable  as  one  of  their  six  cognitive  control  variables 
(Gardner  et  al.,  1959). 

Another  more  loosely  related  group,  which  has  involved  man  work- 
ing at  the  Educational  Testing  Ser\'ice,  at  Pennsylvania  State,  at 
Duke,  and  other  places,  has  included  Messick,  Kogan,  Jackson,  and 
Wallach,  Seemingly  folloxing  no  particular  theoretical  orientation, 
they  have  researched  broadly  throughout  the  cognitive  area.  Two  of 
them,  Jackson  and  Messick,  have  worked  with  Gardner  (Gardner,  Jack- 
.son,  &  Kessick,  I960),  and  have  continued  work  on  Gardner's  (1953) 
own  ttnique  contribution  to  cognitive  variables,  Equivalence  Range 
(Clayton  &  Jackson,  I96I;  Sloane,  Gorlow,  &  Jackson,  1963{  Messick  & 
Kogan,  1963).  Closely  related  to  this  group's  work  has  been  the  devel- 
opment of  a  quantative  measure  of  Category  Width  by  Pettigrew  (1958)  and 
the  comparison  of  several  measures  of  Equivalence  Range  by  Fillenbaum 
(1959).  It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  how  often  these  investigators 
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have  cited  Brunor  as  being  of  particular  encouragement  (cf .  Pettigrew, 
1958),  and  to  note  that  Brunar  was  also  influential  on  the  early  work 
of  Klein  (cf.  Smith  &  Klein,  1953). 

Finally,  a  fairly  recent  entrance  to  the  list  of  cognitive  vari- 
ables has  been  Rotter's  variable  of  the  expectation  of  Internal-Exter- 
nal Control  of  reinforcements  (Rotter,  I966;  Lefcourt,  I966).  This 
variable,  too,  can  be  thought  of  as  a  style  variable,  a  way  of  cog- 
nizing the  world. 

This  survey  of  the  relevant  cognitive  research  literature  turned 
up  five  general  variables  which  it  was  felt  could  be  influencing  profile- 
flatness  on  the  SVIB,  As  will  be  noted,  it  was  felt  that  the  probable 
effect  of  most  of  these  variables  vrould  be  accomplished  through  the 
general  concept  of  cognitive  differentiation.  That  is,  as  was  already 
pointed  out,  in  order  for  a  person  to  have  an  A  occupation  on  the  SVIB 
he  must  ans^-?er  the  Questions  in  a  way  which  differentiates  his  responses 
from  those  of  men- in-general  on  a  particular  occupational  scale.  And  it 
was  proposed  that  in  order  for  a  person  to  make  such  differentiated 
responses  l:e  must  have  an  underlying  differentiated  cognitive  map  of  the 
relevant  vocational,  personality,  avocational,  etc.,  areas  which  are 
tapped  by  this  test.  Any  cognitive  style  which  promotes  this  kind  of 
differentiation  should  also  promote  occupational  differentiation  or  high 
occupational  profiles  on   the  SVIB.  Any  style  which  hinders  such  cogni- 
tive differentiation  should  also  make  it  more  unlikely  that  an  individual 
will  produce  a  differentiated  pattern  of  answers  which  will  closely 
match  any  of  the  given  patterns  of  the  occupational  scales.  As  mentioned, 
at  least  five  general  cognitive  style  variables  were  found  which  would 
seem,  to  be  related  to  this  cognitive  differentiation. 
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H^Tothe sized  Relationships 

Predictor  Variables 

Field-Dependence-Independence .  As  mentioned,  this  variable  is  now 
claimed  to  be  a  perceptual  manifestation  of  a  broader  dimension  of  per- 
sonality, the  articulateness-of -experience  dimension  (Faterson,  1962). 
The  variable  is  measuring  the  individual's  ability  to  keep  an  item  sep- 
arate from  a  field  or  embedding  context.  A  variety  of  instruments  have 
been  used  to  measure  this  dim^ension,  including  the  rod-and-frame  test,  the 
tilting  chair,  and  an  Embedded  Figures  Test  (EFT)  (Witkin,  Dyk,  Faterson, 
Goodenough,  &   Karp,  1962),  Only  the  last  instrument  could  be  cheaply 
produced,  and  it  became  much  more  useful  when  a  group  version  was  devel- 
oped (Messick  &   Fritzky,  1963)  and  found  to  correlate  very  highly  with 
the  individually  administered  version  (Jackson,  Messick,  &  Kyers,  1964), 
The  contrasting  styles  which  a  test  such  as  the  EFT  is  getting  at  include, 
as  Wallach  (1962)  has  described  it,  on  the  one  hand  a  style  of  cognitive 
functioning  that  is  active,  analytical,  articulated,  specific,  and  crit- 
ical, and,  on  the  other,  a  style  that  is  passive,  global,  vague,  diffuse, 
and  uncritical.  The  "articulated"  person  has,  accoixiing  to  Witkin  (I965), 
a  better  sense  of  separate  identity  from  his  environment  and  from  other 
people;  thus,  his  structural  self  is  more  articulated  also.  One  could 
hypothesize  that  the  more  field-independent  person  would  also  experience 
his  vocational  environment  in  a  more  differentiated  fashion  than  would  a 
field-dependent  person.  The  field-dependent  person  would  see  less  dif- 
ferences between  vocations  and  would  thus  have  more  diffic\ilty  experi- 
encing differentiated  emotional  reactions  to  the  various  vocations. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  field-dependent  person  should  have  fewer 
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primary  interest  patterns  on  the  S\1B,  because  he  does  not  have  the 
differentiated  interests  necessary  to  match  a  partictilar  occupational 
scale, 

Complexity-Simplicity.  As  was  mentioned,  the  first  instrument  used  to 
measure  this  dimension  was  the  Barron-V/elsh  Art  scale  (Barron  &  Welsh, 
1952),  but  an  agree-disagree  scale  was  also  developed  by  Barron  from 
his  Independence  of  Judgment  scale  which  correlated  highly  with  the 
Art  scale  (Barron,  1953).  In  Vannoy's  (I965)  factor-analysis  st,udy  of 
the  various  instruments  which  had  been  used  to  measure  this  dimension, 
Barron's  Complexity-Simplicity  (CS)  scale  was  located  on  Factor  I 
along  with  a  similar  kind  of  scale  by  Budner  (1962)  called  the  Intol- 
erance of  Ambiguity  scale.  Since  the  former  loaded  ,72  and  the  latter, 
-.68  on  Factor  I,  it  was  proposed  for  this  study  to  reverse  the  scoring 
on  Budner' s  scale  and  combine  the  two  for  a  measure  of  v;hat  Vannoy  termed 
Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus,  The  possession  of  a  more  complex  verbal 
apparatus,  he  said,  seems  to  be  conducive  to,  or  correlated  with,  a  more 
varied  and  possibly  more  "equivocal"  interpretation  of  experience.  In 
Berkowitz'  (195?)  investigation  of  the  rv^lationship  between  Klein's  vari- 
able of  leveling  tendencies  and  Barron's  attitude  scale  on  CS,  evidence 
was  found  for  the  hypothesis  that  "individuals  preferring  simple,  order- 
ly phenomenal  experiences  tended  to  achieve  this  simplicity  by  leveling, 
that  is,  by  forgetting  some  of  the  details  of  prior  experiences"  (Berk- 
owitz, 1957).  It  would  seem,  then,  that  CS  would  also  affect  the  per- 
son's way  of  categorizing  his  knowledge  about  vocations,  this  time  more 
explicitly  in  terms  of  verbal  categories,  A  more  verbally  complex  per- 
son would  have  more  differentiated  patterns  of  response  available  to  a 
verbally  constructed  test  such  as  the  SVTB,  In  so  far  as  a  person  is  not 
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capable  of  responding  differentially,  then  his  interest  profile  on  the 
SVIB  should  be  flat,  because  he  is  not  raaking  the  distinctions  among 
occupations  necessary  for  hira  to  match  the  distinctive  ans'.-:ers  of  the 
standardization  sample  of  a  particular  occupation. 

Equivalence  Ran^e.  This  dimension  has  to  do  with  the  person's  style  in 
the  size  of  categories  he  forms,  i.e.,  how  many  different  objects  he  is 
comfortable  in  saying  belong  together.  Gardner  et  al.  (1959)  used  an 
Object  Sorting  Test  (OST)  to  measure  this  dimension,  scoring  simply  the 
nijmber  of  different  categories  a  person  used  in  grouping  together  a 
variety  of  objects.  As  mentioned,  Pettigrew  (1958)  devised  a  scale  (OT) 
to  measure  a  similar  dimension,  and  attempts  were  also  m.ade  to  relate  the 
CW  scale  to  Complexity-Simplicity.  It  seemed  reasonable  that  the  person 
who  used  narrow  categories  needed  many  of  them  and  thus  needed  a  more 
complex  cognitive  structure.  However,  Vannoy  (19^5)  found  that  CW  with 
the  Quantative  score  on  the  SCAT  formed  a  separate  factor  in  his  study, 
so  CW  was  poorly  related  to  the  other  measures  of  complexity,  Fillenbaun 
(1959)  correlated  several  of  these  equivalence  range  tests  as  well  as 
some  new  cres  of  his  ovm  devising  (such  as  the  Synonymity  Task)  and 
found  then  to  be  more  independent  than  he  had  anticipated.  Clayton  and 
Jackson  (I96I)  developed  a  group  version  (paper  and  pencil)  of  Gai'dner's 
OST,  with  which  Messick  and  Kogan  (I963)  discovered  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  at  least  two  different  scores  from  sorting  tests,  and  which 
Sloane,  Gorlow,  and  Jackson  (1963)  demonstrated  could  be  substituted 
for  the  original,  individually  administered  test. 

It  was  proposed  for  the  present  study  to  use  several  measures  of 
equivalence  range  in  an  attempt,  to  account  for  low  intensity  of  inter- 
ests on  the  S\T"B,  As   Sloane  et  al,  (I963)  pointed  cut,  equivalence 
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range  scales  can  be  considered  to  be  measuring  a  "preferred  mode  of  act- 
ing so  as  to  maximize  similarities  or  differences  among  objects,"  If 
the  style  of  maxiraizing  similarities  between  objects  is  generalizable  to 
maximizing  similarities  between  vocations,  avocations,  etc.,  then  the 
person  vn.th  such  a  style  will  again  not  have  the  requisite  differentiated 
responses  in  matching  the  responses  of  the  standardization  samples  of 
the  various  occupational  scales.  Those  who  tend  to  maximize  differ- 
ences, or  who  have  smaller  equivalence  ranges,  should  have  greater 
chances  of  producing  the  differentiation  of  responses  necessary  to  match 
particular  occupational  scales, 

Internal-External  Control.  Though  not  often  labeled  as  a  cognitive  style 
variable,  Rotter's  (1966)  personality  dimension  (I-E)  seems  to  function 
in  a  manner  similar  to  these  variables.  In  general,  the  dimension  taps 
the  person's  belief  as  to  how  much  his  own  behavior  produces  the  posi- 
tive and  negative  events  of  his  life,  or,  how  much  control  he  believes 
he  has  over  his  ovm  reinforcements.  This  basic  cognitive  set  seems  to 
influence  the  way  the  person  "knows"  other  aspects  of  his  environment. 
For  example,  Lefcourt  (1966)  produced  a  great  deal  of  evidence  to  show 
that  Southern  whites  feel  much  more  in  control  of  their  reinforcements 
than  do  Southern  blacks.  Another  study  (Davis  &  Phares,  196?)  sought 
the  relationship  between  information-seeking  and  the  I-E  variable  and 
foiind  some  suppoi->t  for  the  hypothesis  that  Internals  sought  more  rele- 
vant information  than  did  Externals  to  whom  the  information  appeared  as 
relatively  useless,  Liverant  and  Scodel  (i960)  found  that  Externals, 
in  a  betting  situation,  played  hunches  on  previous  outcom.os  more  than 
did  Internals,  who  seemed  cautious  and  played  a  plarj-.ed  selection  of 
probabilities,  presumably  as  a  way  of  maintaining  control.  Finally, 
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one  study  has  sought  correlations  between  1-3  and  the  SVIB  scales  and 
found  that  the  Artist,  Kusician,  and  Author-Journalist  scales  correlated 
most  highly  with  external  control  (the  occupiers  of  these  vocations  have 
a  greater  belief  in  the  role  of  chance  and  luck  in  their  lives)  while 
a  scattering  of  various  other  technical  and  administrator  scales  corre- 
lated most  highly  with  the  expectancy  of  internal  control  (Zytowski, 
1967).  The  correlations  in  this  study  were,  for  the  most  part  low,  and 
the  correlations  with  the  internal-control  end  of  the  I-E  scale  did  not 
make  a  very  meaningful  pattern.  Nevertheless,  it  appeared  possible  that 
I-S  could  have  some  general  relationship  with  vocational  choice  through 
differing  motivations  to  collect  vocational  information.  It  would 
appear  that  Internals  vrould  have  more  reason  to  seek  and  attend  to  in- 
formation about  vocations  than  would  Externals,  who  would  probably  per- 
ceive vocational  choice  and  advancement  m.ore  as  a  matter  of  luck  than  as 
a  matter  of  choosing  and  planning  for.  Again,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  person  who  lias  more  finely  articulated  information  about  vocations, 
etc . ,  will  probably  be  more  capable  of  making  the  distinctions  on  the 
SVIB  necessary  to  match  a  particxilar  occupational  scale. 
Dogmatism.  Rokeach's  (I96O)  Dogmatism  ?oale  was  intended  to  be  a  measure 
of  the  relative  openness  and  closedness  of  conceptual  systems.  Kaplan 
and  Singer  (I963)  have  suggested  further  that  a  highly  dogmatic  person 
also  lacks  self-awareness  and  even  sxiffers  from  an  alienation  from  his 
sensory  modalities.  Finding  such  a  general  variable  cutting  across 
these  different  nnformation-processing  realms  warrants  calling  this 
dimension  a  dimension  of  cognitive  style  also  (cf.  V/itkin,  I965).  Its 
relationship  to  the  SVIB  profile  was  dJ-fficult  to  predict,  but  it  seemed 
highly  probable  that  its  effect  would  be  moderated  by  the  presence  of 
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another  variable,  level  of  occupational  aspiration.  That  is,  a  rela- 
tively closed  mind  would  produce  a  very  sharp  peak  on  the  profile  if 
the  person  were  professionally  minded;  if  he  had  interests  more  in  the 
"blue-collar"  jobs,  then  it  is  possible  that  his  rejection  of  the  SVIB 
occupations  would  be  more  complete,  yielding  a  lower  profile,  than  would 
the  rejection  of  a  more  opcn-m.inded  "blue-collar"  aspirer. 
Specialization  Level .  In  addition  to  the  occupational  scales  on  the 
SVIB,  there  are  four  non-occupational  scales,  Specialization  Level, 
Occupational  Level,  Masculinity-Femininity,  and  Academic  Achievement. 
Of  these  four,  it  seemed  possible  that  the  first  one.  Specialization 
Level,  was  tapping  a  kind  of  cognitive  differentiation.  It  was  devised 
by  comparing  the  answer  patterns  of  medical  doctors  who  were  interested 
in  very  specialized  fields  of  medicine  with  those  doctors  who  were  inter- 
ested in  general  practice,  A  high  score  could  represent,  then,  an  inter- 
est in  stressing  differences  among  things,  while  a  low  score  could  sug- 
gest an  interest  in  similarities  among,  and  generalities  about,  objects 
in  the  cognitive  world.  Though  Super  and  Crites  (1962,  p.  455)  have 
argued  that,  "Research  in  the  'undifferentiated'  group  both  in  college 
and  elsewhere  should  prssum.ably  be  pressed,  using  other  points  of  refer- 
ence than  that  of  the  standard  scales,"  it  vjas  felt  to  be  important  that 
some  understanding  be  gained  of  the  relationship  of  this  scale  to  the 
other  cognitive  scales  as  well  as  to  profile  height. 
Hypotheses 

It  may  be  helpful  at  this  point  to  sxunmarize  the  predicted  rela- 
tionships between  the  various  cognitive-style  variables  and  SVIB  profile 
height.  The  general  concept  through  which  most  of  these  variables  vere 
hypothesized  to  interact  with  the  SVIB  was  the  person's  ability  to  make 
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patterned  distinctions  among  the  various  vocational,  avocational,  etc., 
items  of  the  Strong.  Any  style  which  hinders  a  person  from  making  such 
distinctions  should  increase  the  probability  of  the  person  obtaining  a 
flat  profile  on  the  SVIB;  conversely,  other  things  being  equal,  any 
style  >;hich  helps  a  person  to  make  distinctions  should  permit  the  person 
to  obtain  more  primary  interest  patterns  on  the  SVTB, 

These  hypotheses  were  admittedly  general  and  were  to  be  thought  of 
as  being  preliminary  in  nature.  They  vrere  intended  as  guidelines  in 
searching  for  more  specific  hypotheses,  not  only  relating  each  of  the 
individual  cognitive-style  variables  to  SVIB  profile  height,  but  also 
interrelating  th©  variables  in  complex  interactions  with  each  other  as 
the  complex  cognitive  structures  affect  interest  intensity.  The  plan  for 
this  study  was  to  follow  a  design  similar  to  Noonan's  (196?),  which  used 
initial  hypotheses  to  guide  a  search  for  more  specific  hypotheses  in  an 
initial  sample  of  subjects.  Upon  analyzing  the  data  from  the  initial 
sample,  Noonan  noted  the  more  subtle  relations  between  the  predictors 
and  the  criteria  and  used  these  as  refined  hypotheses  to  cross-validate 
on  a  final  sample  of  subjects. 

The  initial  hypotheses  were: 

(l)  SVIB  interest  profiles  are  partially  a  function  of  the  extent 
of  the  field  dependence  or  independence  of  the  subject.  The  more 
field  dependent,  or  less  well-articulated  the  subject  is,  the  less 
articulated  or  differentiated  he  experiences  the  vocational  world, 
and  he  is,  therefore,  less  capable  of  producing  the  differentiated 
responses  necessary  to  match  occupational  scales  on  the  SVTB, 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  more  f jeld  independent  the  person 
is,  the  more  he  will  be  able  to  match  the  occupational  scales  on 
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the  SVIB. 

(2)  SVIB  interest  profiles  are  partially  a  function  of  the  extent 
of  the  person's  preforenco  of  cognitive  simplicity  or  complexity. 
The  more  a  person  simplifies  his  cognitive  structrire  the  less 
capable  he  is  of  responding  differentially  in  a  manner  which  will 
match  occupational  scales  on  the  SVIB,  The  more  a  person  prefers 
cognitive  complexity  the  more  capable  the  person  will  be  of  per- 
forming such  matching, 

(3)  SVIB  interest  profiles  are  partially  a  function  of  the  broad- 
ness of  the  categories  a  person  prefers  to  use.  The  broader  the 
categories  he  prefers  to  use,  or  the  more  he  maximizes  similari- 
ties among  objects,  the  less  capable  he  will  be  of  responding 
differentially  to  the  SVIB  and,  thus,  of  matching  any  particular 
occupational  scale.  The  narrower  the  categories  he  prefers  to 
use,  or  the  more  he  maximizes  differences,  the  more  capable  he  will 
be  of  differentially  responding, 

(h)     SVIB  interest  profiles  are  partially  a  fvmction  of  the  extent 
to  which  a  person  believes  luck  or  chance  plays  a  role  in  his  life. 
The  more  a  person  sees  his  reinforcements  as  being  externally 
controlled  the  less  reason  he  has  to  attend  to  vocational  differ- 
ences and  the  less  capable  he  is,  therefore,  of  responding  in  a 
differentiated  fashion  to  the  SVIB  in  order  to  match  a  particular 
interest  scale.  The  more  a  person  sees  his  reinforcements  as 
being  internally  controlled  the  more  reason  he  has  to  differen- 
tiate his  knowledge  of  vocations  (in  oi-der  to  make  a  wise  choice) 
and  the  more  capable  he  will  be  of  differentially  responding  to 
the  SVIB. 
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(5)  SVIB  interest  profiles  are  partially  a  function  of  the  extent 
to  which  a  person's  conceptual  system  is  open  or  closed  and  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  person's  aspirations  are  on  more  professional 
or  on  more  non-professional  levels.  Among  those  who  aspire  to 
lower  occupational  levels,  those  with  relatively  closed  systems 
should  reject  more  completely  the  various  professional  alternatives 
on  the  SVIB  and  thus  end  up  with  a  lower  average  profile  height 
than  those  with  relatively  open  systems.  It  is  not  certain  how 
the  open  and  closed  aspirers  to  high  occupational  levels  will  dif- 
fer on  profile  height. 

As  mentioned,  these  hypotheses  were  intended  to  be  used  as  guides 
in  investigating  the  relationships  between  the  cognitive  differentiation 
variables  and  SVIB  occupational  profile  height.  Through  investigating 
these  relationships  in  a  preliminary  sample,  it  was  hoped  that  the  var- 
ious possible  interactions  between  the  predictor  variables  and  the  cri- 
teria would  become  clearer,  making  possible  the  formulation  of  more 
specific  hypotheses  as  to  how  the  various  dimensions  of  cognitive  dif- 
ferentiation would  interact  either  to  produce  flat  interest  profiles  or 
to  allow  high  interest  profiles  on  the  SVIB, 


CHAPTER  II 

RESEARCH  DESIGN  AMD  METHODOLOGY 

This  study  began  when  responses  were  obtained  from  a  large  number 
of  male  university  students  to  the  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank  For 
Men  (SVIB)  and  to  a  battery  of  cognitive-differentiation  tests  and 
various  control  tests.  After  the  data  were  collected  from  these  students, 
a  mixture  of  beginning  psychology  course  "volunteers"  and  paid  volunteers, 
the  tests  were   scored  and  the  subjects'  data  randomly  divided  into  an 
initial  sample  and  a  cross-validation  sample,  Intercorrelations  among 
all  variables  were  obtained  from  the  two  samples,  as  well  as  canonical 
correlation  analyses,  A  moderator  analysis  was  performed  between  the 
I'ariables  in  the  initial  sample,  and  those  moderated  relationships  found 
to  be  statistically  significant  in  this  initial  sample  were  examined  in 
the  cross-validation  sample  for  significance.  These  procedures  are 
explained  in  further  detail  below. 

Selection  and  Description  of  Instruments 
Predictor  Instininents 

Field  Dependence-Independence,  In  this  study  the  Field  Dependence-Inde- 
pendence instrument  was  the  group  version  of  the  Embedded  Figures  Test 
(Messick  &  Fritzky,  I963)  as  altered  by  Jennings  (I968)  and  further  al- 
tered for  this  sttidy.  It  consisted  of  sixteen  complex  figures,  each  of 
which  contained  one  of  fivo  smaller,  sim.ple  figures  within  its  design, 
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The  subject's  task  was  to  decide  which  one  of  the  five  simple  figures  was 
within  each  of  the  sixteen  complex  figures  and  to  mark  his  decision  on  a 
mtiltiple-choice  ansiver  sheet.  It  was  a  timed  test,  with  a  limit  of  six- 
teen minutes  to  complete  all  sixteen  figures.  The  score  was  the  number 
of  embedded  figures  correctly  identified  and  thus  was  a  measure  of 
Field-Independence , 

C omplexity-S implic ity .  As  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  I,  a  large  variety 
of  instruments  exists  purporting  to  measure  this  dimension.  In  this 
study  tvo  instruments  were  combined  to  measure  Vannoy's  (I965)  first 
factor  of  Complexity-Simplicity,  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus.  The 
instruments  were  Barron's  (1953)  twenty-two  item  Complexity-Simplicity 
attitude  scale  and  Budner's  (1962)  twenty-four  item  Intolerance  of  Ambi- 
guity scale.  Both  of  these  scales  are  agree-disagree,  or  true-false, 
scales,  but  they  were  loaded  in  opposite  direction  on  Vannoy's  Factor  I, 
It  was  necessary,  then,  to  reverse  the  scoring  on  the  Intolerance  of 
Ambiguity  scale  in  order  that  its  score  could  be  added  directly  to  the 
score  of  the  Barron  attitude  scale.  Thus,  tolerance  of  ambiguity  was 
added  to  preference  for  complexity  to  yield  a  total  score  measuring  Com- 
plexity of  Verbal  Apparatus.  Since  the  two  scales  were  combined  in  tliis 
fashion,  only  the  total  score  was  computed  and  used  in  this  study. 
Equivalence  Range.  This  dimension  also  had  been  measured  by  a  variety  of 
instromonts,  most  of  which  were  fairly  simple  to  administer  and  score. 
The  instruments  which  were  selected  for  this  study  were; 

(1)  The  Category  Width  Scale.  This  is  a  twenty  item  scale  (Petti- 
grew,  1958)  composed  of  statements  about  various  statistical  aver- 
ages for  a  variety  of  events,  e.g.,  "The  average  annual  rainfall 
for  New  York  has  been  ^0  inches."  The  subject  is  then  asked  to 


choose  an  estimate  of  -what  the  greatest  and  the  least  amount  of 
the  event  has  been  in  a  given  time  (with  two  scores  per  item, 
forty  scores  are  thus  obtained  from  this  scale).  The  choices 
are  weighted  so  that  those  furthest  from  the  average  receive  the 
most  points  v/hile  choices  closest  to  the  average  receive  the 
least  points.  A  greater  number  of  points  thus  indicates  a  use  of 
broader  Category  Widths,  or  a  greater  equivalence  range, 

(2)  The  Synonymity  Task.  This  instrument  consists  of  thirteen 
statements  with  an  adjective  in  the  statement  singled  out  for 
replacement  by  other,  almost  synonymous  adjectives.  The  subject's 
task  is  to  indicate  how  many,  from  the  list  of  adjectives  for 
each  statement,  he  thinks  could  be  substituted  for  the  original 
adjective  without  substantially  changing  the  meaning  of  the  sen- 
tence. Fillenbaiim  (1959)  reported  a  reliability  of  .92  for  his 
instrument  vnLth  a  range  of  scores  from  12  to  88  (variance — 389) i 
indicating  it  had  the  properties  desirable  for  measuring  this  kind 
of  Verbal  Equivalence  Range,  Since  the  scores  are  obtained  by 
simply  counting  the  number  of  adjectives  circled,  the  higher  the 
score,  the  broader  the  Verbal  Equivalence  Range  of  the  subject. 
Another  way  of  stating  it  is  to  say  the  subject  prefers  to  maxi- 
mize similarities  among  words, 

(3)  The  Group  Object  Sorting  Test,  As  mentioned,  the  group  ver- 
sion of  the  OST  was  devised  by  Clayton  and  Jackson  (l96l)  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  individually  administered  version  in  which  the 
subject  actually  manipulated  various  objects  into  sorting-groups. 
The  paper-and-pencil  version  used  in  this  study  consists  of  a  list 
of  fifty  names  of  common  objects  and  an  answer  sheet  divided  into 
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several  largQ  blank  spaces.  The  subject  is  asked  to  write  into 
the  various  spaces  the  names  of  those  objects  he  thinks  belong 
together  (for  any  reason  whatsoever)  and  to  label  the  groups  A,  B, 
C,  etc.  The  instructions  indicate  the  person  is  to  sort  all  of 
the  object-names,  but  in  case  he  cannot  find  any  group  in  which 
to  include  a  few  of  the  names  he  nay  place  each  of  them  into  a 
space  by  itself.  The  original  scoring  for  the  OST  was  simply  to 
count  the  number  of  spaces,  or  categories,  used,  with  a  higher 
score  indicating  a  finer,  or  less  coarse,  category  system.  How- 
ever, Messick  and  Kogan  (I963)  found  that  two  fairly  independent 
scores  could  be  derived  from  an  OST  t   the  number  of  categories 
which  include  two  or  mors  objects  and  the  number  of  categories 
containing  only  a  single  object.  They  foxind  both  these  scores  to 
be  reliable  .^.nd  to  correlate  differently  with  other  cognitive  and 
personality  measures.  They  labeled  the  first  score  Conceptual 
Differentiation  and  the  second  Compartmentalization,  or  Restricted 
Pi*oductive  Ideation,  It  seemed  appropriate  in  this  study  to  call 
them  Conceptual  Differentiation  (CD)  and  Conceptual  Compartmentali- 
zation (CC),  The  correlation  between  these  two  score's  in  their 
study  was  only  ,10,  v;hile  Compartmentalization  correlated  ,93  with 
the  previously  used  total  score.  Thus  only  the  CD  and  CC  scores 
appear  to  be  needed  to  capture  the  useful  dimensions  of  this  instru- 
ment. High  scores  on  the  Conceptual  Differentiation  dimension  mean 
the  subjects  have  used  several  two-item-or-more  categories  and  are 
thus  stressing  differences  among  objects.  Therefore  their  equiva- 
lence ran^os  are  narrower  than  those  of  subjects  scoring  low  on 
this  dimension,  A  high  score  on  Conceptual  Compartmentalization 


re presents  some  kind  of  extreme  emphasis  on  differences  and  thus 

suggests  a  lew  equivalence  range. 
Internal -External  Control.  The  I-E  scale  consists  of  twenty-nine  pairs 
of  matched  statenents  between  which  the  subject  is  asked  to  choose.  Only 
twenty-two  of  the  items  are  scored,  the  rest  being  fillers.  For  this 
study  the  scale  was  scored  so  that  a  higher  score  represented  more  belief 
in  the  person's  Internal  Control  of  his  reinforcements;  the  lower  scores 
thus  indicated  belief  in  External  Control. 

Dogmatism.  Rokeach's  forty  item  Dogmatism  scale,  Form  E,  was  used  in  this 
study  to  measure  the  relative  openness  and  closedness  of  the  person's  cog- 
nitive system.  The  subject  has  six  ways  to  respond  to  each  item,  ranging 
from  +3,  "I  agree  very  much,"  to  -3t    "I  disagree  very  much,"  Because  the 
total  scores  in  this  study  included  negative  numbers  doxm  to  -80,  they 
were  converted  by  adding  +80  to  each  of  them.  High  scores  on  this  varia- 
ble represented  a  more  closed  system,  or  more  Dogmatism,  while  low  scores 
represented  m.ore  openness  of  the  cognitive  system. 

Specialization  Level.  This  standard  scale  of  the  SVIB  was  included  as 
one  of  the  predictor  variables  of  profile  height  in  an  effort  to  gain 
more  understanding  of  its  relationship  to  profile  height  and  to  the  other 
cognitive  variables.  The  score  reported  is  a  standard  score  (with  the 
mean  at  50) »  with  the  higher  scores  representing  interest  in  specializing 
and  the  lower  scores,  interest  in  being  a  generalist. 
Moderator  Instruments 

At  the  conclusion  of  their  rather  thorough  study  of  risk  taking, 
Kogan  and  Wallach  stated  that  "consideration  of  potential  moderator  var- 
iables is  nothing  less  than  essential  in  psychological  research  involving 
the  studj''  of  correlations"  (196^4.,  p,  188).  Their  reason  for  this  strong 
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statement  was  that  in  most  of  their  work  "the  assumption  of  linearity 
that  has  typically  been  made  in  previous  studies  of  the  overall  relation- 
ship between  two  psychological  variables  simply  does  not  hold"  (ibid.). 
The  use  of  moderator  variables  was  first  suggested  by  Saunders  (195^)  and 
was  further  promoted  by  Ghiselli  (l960a,  1960b,  I963).  Wallach  (1962) 
warned  against  the  dangers  of  working  with  only  one  variable  at  a  time  or 
even  of  trying  to  generalize  one  construct  as  broadly  as  Witkin  and  Fater- 
son  were  attempting  with  their  global-analytic  dimension.  He  noted  that 
some  were  trying  to  say  that  leveling- sharpening  was  a  variant  of  analyti- 
cal-global, but  contradictory  studies  had  also  been  found  to  this  proposi- 
tion. In  fact,  the  personality  area  has  included  many  contradictory 
studies,  an  effect  that  Wallach  felt  was  partially  due  to  uncontrolled 
moderating  effects.  That  is,  the  contradictions  may  have  been  due  to  the 
differing  positions  of  the  samples  upon  various  moderator  variables. 

As  V/allach  (1962)  pointed  out,  a  moderator  variable  represents  a 
dimension  along  which  a  sample  may  be  divided  into  smaller,  more  homoge- 
neous groups  within  which  relationships  between  other  variables  may  be 
revealed  mote  strongly.  In  fact,  the  moderator-variable  groupings  may 
reveal  strong  correlations  within  subgroups  where,  when  the  sample  as  a 
whole  is  considered,  only  weak  correlations  turn  up  by  the  usual  methods. 
Thus  Kogan  and  Wallach  (196?)  reported  that  in  their  196^+  study  they 
would  have  fo\ind  little  consistency  in  a  person's  preferred  level  of  risk 
from  one  task  to  the  next  if  it  were  not  for  their  segregating  their  sub- 
jects into  four  groups  along  the  dimensions  of  test  anxiety  (fearfulness) 
and  social  desirability  (defensiveness).  Those  who  were  high  in  both 
fearfulness  and  defensiveness  were  very  consistent  in  their  preferred 
level  of  risk,  whereas  those  low  in  both  were  more  free  to  vary  their 
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level  of  risk  according  to  the  different  demands  of  each  situation.  The 
latter  subjects  vere  found  to  be,  in  fact,  most  adaptive  of  the  four 
groups.  V/ithout  the  use  of  moderator  variables  this  study  would  possibly 
have  been  another  correlational  failure. 

Conservatism-Riskiness.  As  was  suggested  in  the  first  chapter,  some  amount 
of  risk  seems  to  be  involved  in  taking  the  Strong,  and  a  convenient  instru- 
ment for  assessing  risk-taking  is  Kogan  and  V/allach's  (1964)  Choice  Dilem- 
mas Procedure.  They  have  recently  reported  that,  based  on  a  wide  variety 
of  studies,  they  have  "much  confidence"  in  the  validity  of  this  procedure 
for  assaying  this  dimension  (Wallach  &  Kogan,  I965,  p.  8),  It  was  not 
apparent  that  this  dimension  would  have  any  direct  effect  upon  the  over- 
all intensity  of  interests  on  the  SVIB,  but  it  seemed  conceivable  that 
this  variable  could  moderate  the  effects  of  other  variables  upon  the  SVIB, 
That  is,  it  seemed  possible  that  a  highly  risky  person  with  a  low  pro- 
file could  have  his  low  profile  as  a  result  of  different  cognitive  fea- 
tures from  those  of  a  highly  conservative  person  with  a  low  profile. 

The  Choice  Dilemmas  Procedure  consists  of  twelve  different  proble- 
matic situations  in  which  a  person  is  factd  with  two  alternative  courses 
of  act5.on,  one  of  which  is  more  attractive  than  the  other  but  which  is 
also  less  likely  to  be  attained  than  the  other.  The  subject  is  asked  to 
indicate  the  minimum  odds  of  success  he  would  demand  before  recommending 
that  the  more  attractive  or  desirable  alternative  be  chosen.  The  items 
are  scored  such  that  a  high  score  indicates  the  person  would  demand  high 
odds  of  success  before  recommending  the  attractive  alternative  and  would 
thus  be  Conservative,  or  non-risk-taking.  Low  scores  characterize  a 
person  willing  to  take  chances,  or  to  be  Risky, 
Test  Anxiety,  Kogan  and  V7allach  (1964)  found  that  a  useful  moderator 
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variable  was  that  supplied  by  Alpert  and  Haber's  (I96O)  Test  Anxiety 
Scale.  The  former  have  done  a  gi>eat  deal  of  work  with  this  variable,  and 
they  are  satisfied  that  the  test-anxious  person  generally  views  his  envi- 
ronment in  terms  of  its  possible  implications  for  his  failure  or  success 
(Wallach  &   Kogan,  I965).  This  person  is  "rendered  especially  sensitive 
to  whatever  payoff  characteristics  could  be  construed  as  relevant  to  any 
decision  situation"  (p.  209).  Further,  Burnstein  (I963)  found,  in  a 
study  of  the  relationships  between  test  anxiety  and  occupational  aspira- 
tions, that  fear  of  failure  contributed  to  a  willingness  to  settle  for 
less  prestigious  occupations.  Thus,  if  fear  of  failure  leads  to  a  pat- 
tern of  interests  characteristic  of  the  less  prestigious,  non- profes- 
sional occupations  which  are  not  on  the  SVIB,  then  it  is  also  possible 
that  fear  of  failure  may  contribute  directly  to  a  low  profile. 

The  scale  consists  of  nineteen  items,  divided  so  that  approximately 
half  of  the  items  ask  how  much  anxiety  hijiders  test-taking  and  half  of 
the  items  ask  how  much  anxiety  benefits  the  test-taker.  The  scale  was 
scored  so  that  high  scores  represented  Test  Anxiety,  or  fear  of  failure, 
while  low  scores  represented  unconcern  or  confidence. 
Social  Desirability.  The  second  moderator  variable  used  by  Kogan  and 
Wallach  (196'+)  was  that  supplied  by  Croxma  and  Marlowe's  (i960)  Social 
Desirability  scale.  This  scale  was  designed  to  replace  Edward's  SD 
scale,  which  Marlowe  and  Crowne  felt  was  too  dependent  upon  items  con- 
cerned with  pathology.  Christie  and  Lindauer  (I963)  in  their  annual 
review  agreed  that  the  Crowne  and  Marlowe  SD  scale  had  successfully 
replaced  Edward's,  At  first  the  scale  was  interpreted  as  measuring  the 
person's  need  for  approval,  but  Crowne  and  Marlowe  (196^)  began  to 
change  their  interpretation  of  their  scale,  and  studies  since  then  have 
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presented  data  that  a  defensiveness  interpretation  is  more  appropriate 
than  the  need-for-approval  concept.  Thus,  the  scale  seems  to  be  getting 
at  a  denying  or  repressing  mode  of  behavior  (Jacobson  &  Ford,  1966)  or  a 
repressive  ego-defensiveness  (Breger,  1966),  It  seemed  probable  that 
performance  on  the  SVIB  woxild  vary  considerably  according  to  the  per- 
son's defensiveness,  but  how  this  would  actually  affect  the  other  vari- 
ables' relationships  to  the  SVIB  was  difficult  to  predict. 

The  scale  consists  of  thirty-three  items  to  which  the  subject  is 
asked  to  respond  True  or  False,  that  is,  whether  the  items  describe  him 
accurately  or  not.  A  high  score  on  this  scale  means  the  person  is  trying 
to  make  his  actions  appear  Socially  Desirable;  he  is  defensive,  A  low 
score  represents  a  kind  of  openness. 

Occupational  Level.  Strong  (19'^3)  speculated  that  two  contradictory  ways 
might  exist  in  which  a  person  could  get  a  low  level  profile:  one  is 
through  not  being  interested  in  any  kind  of  professional  occupation  and 
the  other  is  through  having  such  a  wide  variety  of  interests  in  upper 
level  careers  that  no  area  is  strong  enough  to  produce  a  peak  on  the  SVIB. 
The  non-occupational  scale  OL  (Occupational  Level)  of  the  SVIB  measures 
the  amount  of  general  interest  the  individual  has  in  the  careers  of  tho 
upper  socio-economic  classes.  It  seemed  likely  that  dividing  subjects 
along  this  variable  would  allow  the  other  variables  to  show  a  relation- 
ship with  profile  height  which  would  otherwise  perhaps  be  cancelled  out. 
Criterion  Keasxires 

As  was  mentioned,  since  a  variety  of  studies  had  failed  using  the 
primary  pattern  concept  to  define  criterion  groups,  it  seemed  appropriate 
to  change  to  using  criterion  variables  and  to  investigate  several  differ- 
ent ways  of  quantifying  the  criterion  of  profile  height.  The  method  of 
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evaluating  different  measures  of  the  criterion  will  be  discussed  later, 
but  it  is  based  upon  Hotelling's  (1936)  canonical  correlation  technique. 
The  criterion  variables  were  as  follows: 

(1)  Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Score,  The  traditional  way  of  des- 
cribing the  interest  intensity  of  different  SVIB  profiles  is  by 
means  of  the  classification  system  of  primaiy  and  secondary  occu- 
pational inte3*est  families,  as  discussed  above.  It  was  proposed 
to  generate  a  variable  by  counting  the  number  of  primary  and  sec- 
ondary occupational  families  in  each  profile  (using  the  classifica- 
tion rules  of  Kom  and  Parker,  1962),  multiplying  the  number  of 
primary  patterns  by  two,  and  svunraing  the  thusly  weighted  number  of 
primary  patterns  and  the  number  of  secondary  patterns.  It  was 
felt  that  this  weighted  total  would  reflect  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  two  patterns  in  counseling.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this,  Korn  and  Parker's  procedui-^s  had  to  be  altered  slightly 
because  of  the  addition  of  three  new  occupational  scales  and  the  - 
shifting  of  others  within  the  occupational  families  in  the  new 
revision  of  the  SVIB,  In  the  pre-1966  Strong,  four  of  the  occu- 
pational families  contained  only  one  occupation  each,  and  the 
traditional  way  of  classifying  primary  and  secondary  families  was 
done  by  collapsing  these  four  single-occupation  families  into 
those  other,  larger  families  with  which  they  correlated  most  high- 
ly. The  1966  revision  contains  only  two  such  single-occupation 
families,  VII,  CPA  Owner,  and  XI,  President,  Manufactiiring  Con- 
cern, For  this  study,  XI  was  combined  with  Group  IX,  Sales,  and 
VII  was  combined  with  Group  X,  Verbal-Linguistic,  giving  a  total 
number  of  nine  occupational  families  to  be  classified.  The 
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weighted  suras  of  these  classifications  was  called  the  Primary- 
Secondary  Pattern  Score  (PSPS), 

(2)  Letter  Range  Score,  A  way  of  including  more  of  the  variance 
of  the  profiles  in  a  criterion  measure  is  to  attend  to  the  indi- 
vidual occupational  scales  instead  of  the  occupational  families. 
The  scores  on  forty-eight  different  occupations  are  reported  in 
two  different  ways,  A  standard  score  is  given  for  each  scale 
which  represents  how  much  the  subject's  way  of  responding  to  the 
test  matched  the  answers  given  by  selected  groups  of  occupation- 
ally  successful  men.  These  standard-scojre  scales  are   also  divided 
into  ranges  of  scores  headed  by  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Thus,  an 
A  score  on  an  occupational  scale  represents  a  standard  score  of  ^5 
or  higher,  indicating  a  high  level  of  concordance  between  the  sub- 
ject's preferences  and  those  of  men  in  that  occupation.  The  B+ 
range  includes  standard  scores  of  ^0-44,  B,  35-39,  etc.,  down  to 
the  C  range  which  includes  any  standard  score  of  Z^■  or  less.  It 
was  proposed  to  generate  another  criterion  variable  by  arbitrarily 
assigning  five  points  for  each  A  score  on  a  profile,  four  for  each 
B+,  three  for  B's,  two  for  each  B-,  and  one  for  each  C+.  These 
forty-eight  different  scores  on  each  profile  were  summed,  and  the 
total  was  called  Letter  Range  Score  (LRS), 

(3)  Total  Standard  Score.  A  third  possible  criterion  variable, 
and  a  way  of  including  all  the  variance  in  the  SVIB  profile,  was 
to  be  obtained  by  simply  adding  together  all  of  the  individual 
standard  scores  on  each  scale.  It  seemed  possible  that  this  total 
variance  v:ould  be  necessary  to  understand  the  contribution  of  cog- 
nitive variables  to  the  strength  of  the  profiles.  This  variable 
was  called  Total  Standard  Score  (TSS), 
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(4)  Rejection  Pattern  Score,  The  final  criterion  variable,  which 
was  included  for  investigatory  reasons,  was  the  total  number  of 
reject  patterns  per  profile.  Appai^ntly  little  has  been  done  with 
this  as  a  variable,  and  no  hypotheses  were  generated  to  predict 
relations  between  it  and  the  predictor  variables.  As  noted 
earlier,  three  different  rules  have  been  proposed  for  judging 
reject  patterns,  and  Korn  and  Parker's  (1962)  rules  were  the 
strictest  of  the  three.  Because  their  rules  vere   so  strict  as  to 
turn  up  reject  patterns  in  only  22  percent  of  their  profiles, 
this  rule  was  rejected  in  favor  of  Stephenson's  (l96l)  rule,  A 
reject  pattern  was  thus  ascribed  to  an  occupational  family  when 
a  majority  of  the  occupations  in  a  particular  family  were  in  the 
C  range  (at  a  standard  score  of  Zk   or  less).  The  total  number  of 
reject  patterns  per  profile  was  called  the  Rejection  Pattern 
Score  (RPS). 
Hypothesized  Correlations 

It  may  be  helpful  at  this  point,  with  the  variables  having  been 
defined  quantatively,  to  restate  the  hypotheses  in  terms  of  the  correla- 
tions which  v:ere  expected  in  the  study.  These  restated  hypotheses  were» 

(1)  Field  Independence  correlates  positively  with  Primary-Second- 
ary Pattern  Score  (PSPS),  Letter  Range  Score  (LRS),  and  Total 
Standard  Score  (TSS), 

(2)  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  correlates  positively  with 
PSPS,  LRS,  and  TSS. 

(3a)  Category  Width  correlates  negatively  with  PSPS,  LRS,  and  TSS. 
(3b)  Verbal  Equivalence  Range  correlates  negatively  with  PSPS, 
LRS,  and  TSS. 
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(3c)  Conceptual  Differentiation  cori*elates  positively  with  PSPS, 
LRS,  and  TSS. 

(3d)  Conceptual  CompartTnentalization  correlates  positively  with 
PSPS,  LRS,  and  TSS. 

(4)  Internal  Control  correlates  positively  with  PSPS,  LRS,  and 
TSS. 

(5)  Dogmatism  is  confounded  by  Occupational  Level  and  is  not 
significantly  correlated  with  PSPS,  LRS,  and  TSS,  except  within 
moderator  subgroups  defined  by  the  Occupational  Level  variable. 

Subjects  and  Procedure 

The  subjects  used  in  this  study  were  male  undergraduate  university 
students,  approximately  half  of  whom  were  enrolled  in  one  of  two  basic 
psychology  courses  which  required  them  to  take  part  in  experiments  for 
course  credit.  Because  an  insufficient  number  of  these  students  volun- 
teered to  take  the  tests,  additional  students  were  recruited  through  an 
offer  of  five  dollars  to  the  first  120  male  imdergraduates  who  would 
appear  to  take  the  three  hours  of  tests.  The  total  number  of  subjects 
came  to  252,  -.d-th  I30  being  class  "volunteers"  and  122  being  paid  volun- 
teers. 

The  tests  were  administered  to  the  subjects  in  the  following  order: 

(1)  Embedded  Figures  Test 

(2)  Clayton  and  Jackson's  Object  Sorting  Test 

(3)  Rokeach's  Dogmatism  Scale 
(^)  Choice  Dilemmas  Procedure  . 

(5)  Marlowe-Crowne  Social  Desirability  Scale 

(6)  Synonymity  Task 

(7)  Category  Width  Scale 
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(8)  Rotter's  I-E  Scale 

(9)  Complexity-Simplicity  Scale  (Vannoy's  Factor  I) 

(10)  Alpert-Haber  Test  Anxiety  Scale 

(11)  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank  For  Men, 

The  Embedded  Figures  Test  was  administered  first,  because  it  was  the  only 
timed  test  used.  After  the  time  on  it  had  elapsed,  the  subjects  were 
instructed  to  turn  in  their  copies  and  the  answer  sheets.  They  then 
began  work  on  the  Object  Sorting  Test  and  the  ones  following  it.  The 
tests  we)?e  given  in  an  order  which,  it  was  hoped,  wotild  provide  variety 
and  thus  maintain  interest.  Before  the  testing  began  all  subjects  were 
informed  that  a  session  would  be  scheduled  later  at  which  they  would  be 
informed  of  the  test  results  and  also  receive  their  own  personal  voca- 
tional interest  profile. 

The  necessity  of  using  paid  volunteers  to  fill  out  the  subject- 
total  Tinfortimately  led  to  some  variation  in  the  test-taking  procedure. 
The  psychology  class  voltmteers  took  their  tests  on  two  different  nights, 
the  first  night  being  given  to  the  first  ten  tests  and  the  second  night, 
to  the  SVIB,  The  paid  volunteers  took  al^  of  the  tests  the  same  evening. 
Because  this  difference  in  procedure  could  have  caused  the  paid  students 
to  take  the  SVIB  with  more  "test  fatigue"  than  the  class  volunteers  had, 
it  was  considered  important  to  test  any  possible  differences  between 
these  two  groups  on  the  four  criterion  variables  gained  from  the  SVIB, 

The  data  in  Table  1  show  that  the  paid  subjects  as  a  group  had 
significantly  fewer  prlmary-secondaiy  patterns  and  fewer  rejection  pat- 
terns than  the  non-paid  subjects.  Though  with  25O  degrees  of  freedom 
these  differences  are  statistically  different,  they  do  not  appear  to  be 
meaningfully  large.  Nevertheless,  because  of  these  differences  it  was 
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TABLE  1 

KEAMS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  THE  PAID  AI^D  NON-PAID  GROUPS 
ON  THE  FOUR  SVIB  CRITERION  VARIABLES 


Criterion 
Variables 

Groups 

Mean 

Standard 
Deviation 

t 

Primary-Secondaiy 
Pattern  Score 

Paid 
Non-Paid 

3.11 
3.6if 

1.87 

2.23* 

Letter  Range 
Score 

Paid 
Non-Paid 

65.89 

12.5^ 
11.32 

0.^5 

Total  Standard 

Paid 

320.05 

63.62 

Score 

Non-Paid 

31^.30 

5^.31 

0.77 

P^jection 
Pattern  Score 

Paid 
Non-Paid 

2.87 
3.23 

1.09 
.99 

2.75** 

*P<  .05 
**p<  .01 

# 

considered  appropriate  to  make  some  further  checks,  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  Analysis  section  which  follows. 

The  question  of  the  motivation  of  the  paid  students  to  take  care  • 
in  answering  the  SVIB  may  possibly  be  answered  by  examining  the  relative 
percentage 0  of  those  students  vho   showed  up  at  the  later-scheduled 
interpretation  sessions.  Fifty-two  percent  of  the  252  students  received 
their  copies  of  the  SVIB  profiles,  with  70  percent  of  the  paid  students 
and  only  36  percent  of  the  non-paid  students  showing  this  interest. 
These  deviations  from  the  expected  percentages  were  significant  in  a 
chi-square  test  beyond  the  .001  level,  suggesting  that  the  paid  students 
were  much  more  interested  in  receiving  the  SVIB  results  than  were  the 
non-paid  students.  Thus  it  is  probable  that  the  motivation  of  the  paid 
students  while  taking  the  SVIB  was  at  least  as  high  or  higher  than  the 
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motivation  of  the  non-paid  students. 

The  type  of  subjects  used  in  this  study  differed  from  the  type 
used  in  several  similar  studies.  Most  other  studies  have  used  freshmen, 
who  received  the  SVIB  as  part  of  an  orientation  battery,  or  counselees 
in  a  counseling  center.  It  seemed  appropriate,  then,  to  make  some  com- 
parisons of  the  performance  of  the  total  subject  pool  in  this  study  with 
some  normative  data  from  other  studies. 

These  comparisons  are  presented  in  Tables  2  and  3,  The  Minnesota 
figures  in  the  tables  are  from  a  study  of  1000  freshmen  conducted  in  the 
early  19^0' s  by  Darley  using  the  1938  revision  of  the  Strong  (Darley  & 
Hagenah,  1955) »  while  the  Stanford  figures  were  obtained,  also  using  the 
1938  revision,  from  853  freshmen  entering  Stanford  in  I959  (Korn  &  Park- 
er, 1962).  Table  2  shows  that  the  occurrence  of  different  interest  pat- 
terns within  the  Florida  sample  was  similar  to  the  percentages  in  the 

TABLE  2 

PERCENTAGES  OF  OCCURRENCE  OF  DIFFERENT 
INTEREST  PATTERNS  IN  THREE  DIFFERENT  SAMPLES 


Pattern  Type 

Minnesota* 

Stanford** 

Florida 

No  Primary 

19.3 

^1 

26.6 

Single  Primary 

41.0 

37 

40,9 

Double  Primary 

30.3 

18 

22.6 

Triple  Primary 

8.8 

3 

9.1 

Quadruple  Primary 

.6 

— 

.8 

No  Secondary 

26,0 

28 

30.2 

Single  Secondary 

42,9 

W> 

42.5 

Double  Secondary 

23.4 

21 

19.8 

Triple  Secondary 

4.2 

6 

6,7 

Quadruple  Secondary 

.3 

1 

.8 

No  Primary  or  Secondary 

2.2 

7 

7.1 

♦From  Darley  &  Hagenah,  1955,  PP.  86-8?,  90, 
**From  Kom  &  Parker,  1962, 
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Minnesota  and  Stanford  groups.  Thus  it  seemed  probable  that  the  varia- 
tions of  profile  height  in  the  present  sample  are  representative  of  the 
general  student  population.  And  it  would  seem  that  the  I966  revision  of 
the  SVIB  produces  patterns  similar  to  the  ones  produced  by  the  1938 
revision. 

Table  3  indicates  some  differences  in  the  occurrence  of  primary 
and  secondary  patterns  within  the  different  occupational  families  among 
these  three  samples.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  make  rigorous  compar- 
isons here,  since,  as  was  already  pointed  out,  the  I966  revision  of  the 
Strong  allows  for  the  inclusion  of  two  more  occupational  families  than 

TABLE  3 

PERCENTAGES  OF  OCCURRENCE  OF  PRIMARY  AND  SECONDARY  INTEREST 

PATTERNS  WITHIN  THE  DIFFERENT  OCCUPATIONAL  FAMILIES 

IN  THREE  DIFFERENT  SAMPLES 


Occupational 

Primary  Patterns 

Seco: 
Minn, 

ndary  P 
Stan, 

attems 

Family 

Minn,* 

Stan, 

.**  Fla. 

Fla. 

Biological  Science 

9.5 

17 

20.6 

11.8 

18 

13,5 

Physical  Science 

15.5 

10 

15.1 

12,7 

8 

9.1 

Technical  Supervision 

— 

— 

13.5 

— 

— 

13.1 

Technical-Skilled 

32.6 

10 

2.4 

18.8 

16 

6.7 

Social  Service 

11.8 

12 

11.1 

13.3 

14 

13 -.9 

Ae  sthet ic-Cultural 

— 

— 

16,7 

.. 

16,3 

Business-Accounting 

24,9 

9 

6.0 

17.8 

19 

9.1 

Sales 

22,1 

16 

12,7 

16.6 

14 

9.1 

Verbal-Linguistic 

12.8 

10 

18,7 

12.8 

15 

14,7 

♦Minnesota  data  from  Darley  &  Hagenah,  1955,  P»  98, 
** Stanford  data  from  Korn  &  Parker,  1962, 


did  the  1938  revision,  and  further,  some  of  the  occupations  have  been 
moved  to  different  families  in  the  new  revision.  With  all  this,  the 
present  Florida  sample  seemed  very  similar  to  the  Stanford  and  Minnesota 
samples  in  the  areas  of  Biological  Science,  Physical  Science,  and  Social 
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Service  occupations.  Interests  in  Technical  and  Business  areas  were 
lower  in  the  Florida  sample  while  there  seemed  to  be  a  slight  increase 
in  interests  in  the  Verbal -Linguistic  occupations.  All  in  all,  the 
Florida  sample  does  not  appear  to  be  unrepresentative  of  students  at 
large . 

Research  Design  and  Analysis 

The  scoring  of  the  ten  objective  scales  followed  the  usual  proce- 
dure outlined  by  the  various  authors  of  the  tests,  except  where  noted 
differently  above.  The  SVIB  was  scored  by  the  National  Computer  Systems, 
Inc.,  of  Minneapolis,  following  their  usual  procedure.  The  scores  sup- 
plied by  this  company  included  those  of  the  forty-five  occupational 
scales  and  four  non-occupational  scales  (as  well  as  ten  experimental 
occupational  scales  not  used  in  this  study).  On  each  of  these  supplied 
profile  sheets  the  four  SVIB  criterion  variables  were  then  scored  by 
the  investigator. 

Once  all  the  data  were  collected,  the  subject-scores  were  randomly 
divided  into  two  samples,  the  initial  sample  and  the  cross-validation 
sample.  In  imitation  of  the  designs  of  Ghiselli  (l960b)  and  Noonan 
(1967),  the  initial  sample  included  I5O  subjects,  while  the  remainder, 
102  subjects,  composed  the  cross-validation  sample.  This  unequal  divi- 
sion of  subjects  was  due  to  the  different  purposes  of  the  two  samples. 
The  initial  sample  was  used  not  only  to  test  the  initial  hypotheses  but 
also,  in  a  sense,  to  generate  more  exact  hypotheses,  which  were  then 
cross-validated  on  the  second  sample.  The  larger  number  of  subjects  in 
the  initial  sample  gave  the  greater  statistical  power  to  the  sample  which 
was  used  to  discover  hjrpotheses,  leaving  what  was  considered  to  be  a 
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minimum  but  adequate  number  in  the  cross-validation  sample.  The  experi- 
mental design  called  for  the  division  of  each  of  these  samples  approxi- 
mately into  thirds,  and  the  resulting  subgroups  in  the  initial  sample  of 
about  50  subjects  each  and  in  the  cross-validation  sample  of  about  Jk 
subjects  each  seemed  to  provide  a  reasonable  compromise  between  the 
needs  of  stability  and  the  needs  of  power  (Cohen,  1962), 

Because  of  the  finding  that  the  paid  and  non-paid  subjects  differed 
on  two  of  the  criterion  variables,  the  distribution  of  these  two  kinds  of 
subjects  between  the  two  samples  was  checked.  Of  the  I5O  subjects  in  the 
initial  sample,  74,  or  49  percent,  were  paid  subjects;  in  the  cross-vali- 
dation sample,  48  out  of  102  subjects  were  paid,  or  4?  percent.  Neither 
of  these  percentages  is  significantly  different  from  the  48  percent  of 
paid  students  in  the  total  sample.  Thus  it  seemed  reasonable  that  any 
differences  between  the  paid  and  non-paid  subjects  were  equally  dis- 
tributed between  the  initial  and  the  cross-validation  samples.  Differ- 
ences between  the  two  samples  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  two  ways  - 
the  subjects  were  recruited  and  treated. 
Initial  Sample  Analysis 

Canonical  Correlation.  The  first  step  in  the  analysis  of  the  initial 
sample  was  to  carry  out  Hotelling's  (193^)  canonical  correlation  between 
the  first  seven  predictor  variables  (those  for  which  there  were  direc- 
tional hypotheses)  and  the  four  criterion  variables.  The  actual  pro- 
cedure used  was  that  of  Cooley  and  Lohnes  (1962),  who  described  it  as  a 
way  of  maximizing  the  conflation  between  linear  f\uictions  of  two  sets 
of  variables.  Using  two  sets  of  simultaneous  equations  involving  the 
predictor  and  criterion  variables,  this  procedure  determines  a  set  of 
weights  for  the  two  sets  of  variables  which  will  maximize  the  correlation 
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between  the  derived  canonical  variates,  A  chi-square  test  is  available 
to  determine  if  the  linear  combinations  significantly  relate  the  two 
sets  of  variables.  Since  there  are  as  many  linear  combinations  possible 
as  there  are  variables  in  the  smallest  set  (whether  criterion  or  predic- 
tor set),  it  is  possible  to  have  more  than  one  significant  relationship 
defined  by  the  eqvtations,  Incltided  in  the  computerized  procedure  of 
Cooley  and  Lohnas  (1962)  is  the  chi-square  testing  of  the  significance 
of  each  of  these  independent  linear  combinations.  Further,  the  weights 
used  to  maximize  the  correlations  between  the  canonical  variates  can 
also  be  used  to  help  in  judging  which  of  the  criterion  measures  is  the 
more  important  measure  in  relation  to  the  predictor  variables. 
Intereorrelation  Matrix.  The  second  step  in  the  analysis  of  the  initial 
sample  was  to  calculate  product  moment  correlations  between  all  seven- 
teen of  the  var^ibles.  From  the  resulting  intereorrelation  matrix  the 
initial  hypotheses  were  tested.  This  matrix  was  also  examined  for  sig- 
nificant relationships  not  hypothesized  for  this  study. 
Moderator  Variable  Analysis,  The  third  step  in  the  analysis  of  the 
initial  sample  was  to  test  the  moderating  effects  (Saunders,  I956)  of 
each  of  the  predictor  and  moderator  variables  upon  the  relationships 
between  the  remaining  variables  and  the  criterion  variables.  The  test- 
ing of  the  moderating  effects  of  a  particular  variable  was  accomplished 
by  first  ranking  all  the  subjects  upon  the  variable  and  then  deciding 
upon  cutting  scores  which  would  divide  the  sample  approximately  into 
thirds.  These  decisions  for  the  cutting  scores  in  the  variables  in  the 
initial  sample  were  made  with  the  distributions  of  the  scores  in  the 
cross-validation  sample  in  mind,  so  that  the  us3  of  the  same  cutting 
scores  in  both  samples  would  produce  the  best  possible  equal  subgroups 
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in  both  samples.  Because  the  distributions  of  scores  within  the  two 
samples  varied  considerably  on  some  variables,  some  of  the  subgroups 
deviated  quite  a  bit  from  the  hoped-for  equal  third  divisions.  In  the 
initial  sample,  where  the  goal  was  50  subjects  in  each  subgroup,  the 
number  of  subjects  actually  in  each  subgroup  ranged  from  33  to  63, 
The  corresponding  range  in  the  cross-validation  analyses  was  21  to  ^2, 
with  the  ideal  size  being  3^.  (The  cutting  scores  on  each  of  the  twelve 
variables  used  in  the  moderator  analyses  of  the  samples,  as  well  as  the 
consequent  subgroup  sizes,  are  given  in  Table  16  in  Appendix  A.)  These 
differences  arose  because  it  was  judged  to  be  more  meaningful  to  use  the 
same  cutting  scores  in  the  samples  rather  than  to  use  equal  subgroup 
sizes.  Since  cutting  scores  hopefully  categorize  subjects  meaningfully, 
the  above  procedure  should  provide  more  transference  to  future  research. 

These  approxiinately  equal  third  divisions  were  made  within  the 
scores  of  twelve  of  the  criterion  and  moderator  variables  (Specializa- 
tion Level  was  not  investigated  as  a  moderator  variable),  resulting  in  - 
36  different  (though  not  independent)  subgroups  (the  subjects  were  sorted 
into  three  groups  tvrelve  different  ways).  Within  each  of  these  36 
groups,  pr^jduct  moment  correlations  were  run  between  twelve  variables 
and  the  four  criterion  variables,  which  produced,  then,  1728  different 
correlations  within  the  initial  sample.  For  example,  kl   subjects  made 
up  the  High  subgroup  on  the  variable  Field  Independence.  The  scores  of 
these  41  subjects  on  the  remaining  twelve  variables  (Specialization 
Level  was  included  in  these  correlations)  were  each  correlated  with  each 
of  the  four  SVIB  criterion  variables,  resulting  in  48  different  corre- 
lations. 

As  vrill  be  noted  in  the  next  chapter,  a  way  to  group  the  results 
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in  a  fashion  more  meaningful  than  had  to  be  used  to  calculate  these  corre- 
lations is  to  sort  the  correlations  by  variable,  rather  than  by  sub- 
group. For  example,  the  correlations  of  Field  Independence  with  each  of 
the  four  criterion  variables  were  extracted  from  each  of  the  computer 
subgroup  tables  and  placed  in  a  table  by  themselves  (with  the  appropri- 
ate identification  of  their  subgroup  source). 

After  these  arrangements  were  made,  the  1728  different  correla- 
tions in  this  initial  sample  moderator  analysis  were  examined  for  statis- 
tical significance.  Because  any  significant  relationships  found  were 
used  as  hypotheses  to  be  re-examined  in  the  cross-validation  sample,  and 
because  of  Cohen's  (1962)  warning  that  typically  this  kind  of  research 
does  not  use  enough  power  in  its  statistical  tests,  the  decision  was 
made  to  use  the  ,10  level  of  significance  in  the  t-test  of  the  correla- 
tions in  this  initial-sample  moderator  analysis.  Changing  the  signifi- 
cance level  from  ,05  to  ,10  raises  the  power  of  the  t-test  to  detect 
correlations  which  are  in  reality  different  from  zero  but  which  may,  in 
any  given  sample,  be  low  because  of  sample  error.  The  significance 
level  was  returned  to  ,05  for  the  cross-validation  moderator  analysis, 
Cross-Validation  Sample  Analysis 

Using  the  hypotheses  gained  from  the  initial- sample  analysis, 
moderator  analyses  were  run  on  the  102  subjects  making  up  the  cross- 
validation  sample.  Though  it  was  necessary  for  efficiency  reasons  to 
imitate  in  entirety  the  analysis  run  on  the  initial  sample,  only  the 
correlations  actually  involved  in  the  hypotheses  are  being  reported, 
since  the  purpose  of  the  cross-validation  sample  was  not  to  look  for 
new  significant  relationships  but  only  to  test  those  previously  dis- 
covered. However,  an  intercorrelation  matrix  involving  all  the 
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variables  was  produced,  just  as  in  the  initial  sample,  and  the  canonical 
correlation  analysis  was  again  run  on  this  sample,  in  order  to  give  an 
indication  of  the  stability  of  the  findings  in  these  areas. 

Because  the  canonical  correlation  analysis  involves  matrix-inveir- 
sion  calculations  and  because  3728  correlations  were  necessary  in  the 
other  analyses,  the  facilities  of  the  University  of  Florida  Computing 
Center  were  used. 


CHAPTER  III 

RESULTS 

In  this  chapter  the  results  of  the  canonical  correlation  analyses 
of  the  initial  and  cross-validation  samples  will  be  presented  first, 
followed  by  the  correlation  matrices  of  these  two  samples.  These  corre- 
lation matrices  provided  the  test  for  the  initial  hypotheses.  Following 
this  will  be  the  summarized  results  of  the  moderator  analyses,  •which 
includes  only  those  relationships  found  to  be  significant  in  the  initial 
sample  and  also  supported  by  the  cross-validation  sample. 

Canonical  Correlation  Analyses 

As  was  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  canonical  correlation  anal- 
ysis using  the  Cooley  and  Lohnes  (1962)  procedure  was  performed  between 
seven  predictor  and  four  criterion  variables  of  the  initial  and  cross- 
validation  samples.  With  seven  predictor  and  four  criterion  variables 
ther«  ai^  four  independent  vrays  of  relating  these  variables,  and  thus 
the  analysis  produces  four  different  canonical  correlations.  These 
correlations  of  the  initial  sample  are  presented  in  Table  ^, 

As  can  be  noted  from  the  table,  the  maximum  canonical  correlation 
of  the  initial  sample  was  ,33»  but  the  chi-square  analysis  revealed  this 
was  not  a  statistically  significant  relationship.  That  is,  the  seven 
variables  of  Field  Independence,  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus,  Cate- 
gory Width,  Verbal  Equivalence  Range,  Conceptual  Differentiation,  Con- 
ceptual Compartmentalization,  and  Internal  Control,  when  taken  as  a 
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TABLE  k 
II^TIAL-SMPLE  CANONICAL  CORRELATIONS  WITH  ASSOCIATED  CHI  SQUARES 


Number  of     Largest  Latent    Corresponding    Chi     Degrees  of 
Roots  Removed   Root  Remaining    Canonical  R    Square    Freedom 


0 

.111 

1 

.048 

2 

.023 

3 

.011 

.33 

29.04 

28 

.22 

12.03 

18 

.15 

4.99 

10 

.10 

1.58 

k 

group,  were  not  significantly  related  in  the  initial  sample  to  the  four 
criterion  variables,  taken  as  a  group. 

Despite  this  lack  of  significance,  it  was  still  considered  appro- 
priate to  examine  the  canonical  coefficients  which  produced  the  largest 
canonical  correlation  (cf.  Stewart  &  Love,  1968).  These  are  displayed 
in  Table  5«  The  coefficients  suggest  that  the  predictor  variable  most 
related  to  the  criterion  variables  was  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus, 

TABLE  5 

CANONICAL  COEFFICIENTS 
OF  THE  FIRST  CANONICAL  CORRELATION  OF  THE  INITIAL  SAI-IPLE 


Predictors  Criteria 


,^67  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  .688  Letter  Range  Score 

■.249  Field  Independence  .56?  Rejection  Pattern  Score 

.169  Internal  Control  -.410  Total  Standard  Score 

-.144  Conceptual  Compartmentalization  -.192  Primary-Secondary 

.081  Verbal  Equivalence  Range  Pattern  Score 

,072  Conceptual  Differentiation 

.022  Category  Width 


while  the  criterion  variable  which  was  most  importantly  related  to  the 
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predictor  variables  was  Letter  Range  Score,  That  variable  v^hich  reflects 
the  most  popvilar  criteria,  primary  and  secondary  patterns,  was  least 
related  to  the  predictor  variables  in  this  largest  root  of  the  initial 
sample  canonical  analysis. 

The  cross-validation  sample  canonical  analysis  produced  similar 
results.  Table  6  presents  the  four  canonical  correlations,  and  again 
the  largest  correlation  was  not  significant, 

TABLE  6 

CROSS-VALIDATION-SAMPLE  CANONICAL  CORRELATIONS 
WITH  ASSOCIATED  CHI  SQUARES 


Number  of  Largest  Latent         Corresponding         Chi  Degrees  of 

Roots  Removed       Root  Remaining  Canonical  R         Square         Freedom 


0  .118 

1  .093 

2  .04? 

3  .030 


.3^ 

29.05 

28 

.31 

16,96 

18 

,22 

7,5^ 

10 

.17 

2.95 

k 

Again  it  was  decided  to  note  the  canonical  coefficients  of  the 
variables  which  had  enabled  their  variates  to  be  related  xdLth  a  correla- 
tion of  ,3^,  the  largest  canonical  correlation.  Table  7  shows  that  in 
the  cross-validation  sample  there  were  two  predictor  variables,  Field 
Independence  and  Internal  Control,  of  similar  importance  in  relating 
to  the  criterion  variables  as  a  group.  Letter  Range  Score  continued  to 
be  the  most  important  criterion  variable  in  this  first  correlation  of 
the  cross-validation  canonical  analysis,  with  Primary-Secondary  Pattern 
Score  close  behind  it.  (The  coefficients  for  the  remaining  three  corre- 
lations in  each  sample  are  located  in  Tables  ^7-52  in  Appendix  E,) 
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TABLE  7 

CMONICAL  COEFFICIENTS  OF  THE  FIRST  CMONICAL  CORRELATION 
OF  THE  CROSS-VALIDATION  SAMPLE 


Predictors  Criteria 


•,298  Field  Independence  .624  Letter  Range  Score 

.272  Internal  Control  -.59^   Prima ry-Secondaiy 

,178  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus         Pattern  Score 

•.0'4-3  ConceptTial  Compartmentalization  ,^7  Rejection  Pattern  Score 

..041  Conceptual  Differentiation  ,142  Total  Standard  Score 

.015  Category  Width 

,012  Verbal  Equivalence  Range 


Thus  the  canonical  correlation  analyses  of  the  two  samples  agreed 
that  no  predictor  and  criteria  linear  equations  could  be  foxind  in  this 
data  which  would  significantly  relate  the  two  sets  of  variables.  That 
is,  taken  as  a  vrfiole,  the  various  measures  of  cognitive  differentiation 
were  related  to  the  various  criterion  measures  significantly  in  neither 
of  the  two  samples.  However,  the  coefficients  of  the  variables  as  they, 
were  used  in  the  largest  conflations  of  the  two  samples  did  reveal 
some  agreerent  between  the  two  samples.  That  is,  in  both  samples  Com- 
plexity of  Verbal  Apparatus,  Field  Independence,  and  Internal  Control 
were  the  three  most  important  predictor  variables  in  relating  to  the 
criterion  variables,  while  Category  Width  was  the  least  important  be- 
tween the  two  samples.  In  both  samples,  the  most  important  criterion 
variable  was  Letter  Range  Score,  with  Total  Standard  Score  being  least 
related  to  the  predictors  between  the  two  samples,  Primary-Secondary 
Pattern  Scor«  was  least  important  in  the  initial  sample,  but  it  moved 
to  being  very  close  to  the  first  in  importance  in  the  cross-validation 
sample.  Thus  the  functioning  of  the  criterion  variables  in  the  two 
samples  was  somewhat  varied. 
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Intercorrelatlon  Analyses 

The  seventeen-variable  correlation  matrix  of  the  initial  sample 
(Table  8)  revealed  that  when  the  variables  were  individually  related  to 
one  another  (instead  of  being  related  through  groups,  as  in  the  canoni- 
cal analyses)  only  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus,  among  the  eight  pre- 
dictor variables,  v:as  significantly  correlated  with  any  of  the  criterion 
variables.  This  variable  had  a  low  positive  correlation  (p< .O5)  with 
Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Score.  Thus  in  the  initial  sample  Hypothesis  2 
found  some  weak  support,  while  Hypotheses  1,  Ja.,   3b t  3c,  and  h  failed  in 
this  sample.  Hypothesis  5  was  not  contradicted,  in  that  Dogmatism  vras 
not  correlated  with  any  of  the  criterion  variables,  but  its  evaluation 
must  be  reserved  for  the  m.oderator  analysis  which  is  to  follow.  In  the 
initial  sample,  then,  only  that  hypothesis  received  support  which  sug- 
gested that  the  more  verbally  complex  a  person  is,  the  more  capable  he 
is  of  differentiating  his  responses  to  the  SVIB  and  of  theirefore  differ- 
entiating himself  enough  from  men-in-general  that  he  will  have  more  pri- 
mary and  secondary  patterns. 

The  cross-validation  sample  correlation  matrix  (Table  9)  revealed 
that  only  one  predictor  variable  was  significantly  related  to  a  criterj.on 
variable  in  the  cross-validation  data.  Field  Independence  had  a  low 
negative  correlation  (p< ,05)  with  Letter  Range  Score,  an  effect  that 
was  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  hypothesized.  That  is,  in  the 
cross-validation  sample  the  m.ore  field  independent,  or  artictilated,  or 
differentiated  men  tended  to  have  lower  SVIB  profiles,  rather  than 
higher  profiles  as  predicted.  There  were  no  other  significant  relation- 
ships between  predictor  and  criterion  variables  in  this  sample. 

Besides  these  two  significant  relationships  between  predictor  and 
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TABLE  10 

CORRELATIONS  FOUND  TO  BE  SIGNIFICANT  TO  THE  INITIAL-SMPLE 

CORRELATION  MTRIX  COMPARED  miK   THE  CORRESPONDING  CORRELATIONS 
11^  THE  CROSS-VALIDATION-SAMPLE  CORRELATION  MATRIX 


Relationships 


Cross- 

Initial 

Validation 

Sample 

Sample 

.16* 

.06 

.27** 

.10 

.16* 

.30** 

-.38** 

-.38** 

"M** 

-.25* 

.kZ** 

.39** 

.16* 

.10 

.23* 

.l'^ 

-.17* 

.11 

.26** 

.18 

.19* 

.23* 

-.27** 

-.01 

.29** 

.23* 

.19* 

.04 

-.25** 

-.27** 

-.25** 

-.06 

.17* 

.03 

-.18* 

-.04 

.26** 

.34** 

.18* 

.12 

Field  Independence  and 

Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus 
Field  Independence  and 

Category  Width 
Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  and 

Category  Width 
Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  and 

Dogmatism 
Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  and 

Conservatism-Riskiness 
Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  and 

Specialization  Level 
Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  and 

Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Score 
Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  and 

Rejection  Pattern  Score 
Category  Width  and 

Conservatism-Riskiness 
Category  Width  and 

Occupational  Level 
Conceptual  Differentiation  and 

Concei^tual  Compartmentalization 
Internal  Control  and 

Conservatism-Riskiness 
Internal  Control  and 

Occupational  Level 
Dogmatism  and 

Conservatism-Riskiness 
Consenratism-Riskiness  and 

Occupational  Level 
Conservatism-Riskiness  and 

Rejection  Pattern  Score 
Test  Anxiety  and 

Letter  Range  Score 
Social  Desirability  and 

Occupational  Level 
Occupational  Level  and 

Specialization  Level 
Occupational  Level  and 

Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Score 
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TABLE  10  (continued) 


Cross- 
Initial       Validation 
Relationships  Sample         Sample 


Occupational  Level  and  ,20*  ,17 

Letter  Range  Score 
Specialization  Level  and  -.22**         -.03 

Total  Standard  Score 
Specialization  Level  and  ,28**  ,l6 

Rejection  Pattern  Score 
Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Score  and      ,71**  .78** 

Letter  Range  Score 
Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Score  and      ,36**  .^3** 

Total  Standard  Score 
Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Score  and      ,23**  .23* 

Rejection  Pattern  Score 
Letter  Range  Score  and  ,75**  .68** 

Total  Standard  Score 
Letter  Range  Score  and  -.18*  -.12 

Rejection  Pattern  Score 
Total  Standard  Score  and  -,^0**         -,32** 

Rejection  Pattern  Score 


*p<,05 
**p<  ,01 


criterion  variables,  there  vjere  a  number  of  other  significant  relation- 
ships among  the  predictor,  moderator,  and  criterion  variables.  In  order 
to  display  the  stability  of  these  relationships.  Table  10  was  prepared 
from  the  two  intercorr«lation  matrices.  This  table  lists  all  those  sig- 
nificant relationships  in  the  initial  sample  and  shows  the  corresponding 
correlations  in  the  cross-validation  sample.  Of  29  significant  rela- 
tionships in  the  initial  sample,  13  also  found  significance  in  the  cross- 
validation  sample.  These  cross-validated  findings  can  be  divided  into 
four  general  groups  of  relationships:  those  among  the  cognitive  and  mod- 
erator variables,  those  among  the  criterion  variables,  those  among  the 
SVIB  non-occu.pational  scales  and  criterion  variables,  and  those  among 


n 

the  cognitive  and  moderator  variables  and  non- occupational  scales, 
(None  of  the  relationships  among  the  cognitive  variables  and  criterion 
variables,  the  hypothesized  relationships,  was  significant  in  both  sam- 
ples, though  the  relationship  between  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  and 
Rejection  Pattern  Score  did  receive  some  mild  support  in  the  cross-vali- 
dation sample  with  a  correlation  of  ,1^.) 

First,  among  the  cognitive  variables  and  those  variables  added  to 
the  study  for  moderator  analysis,  it  appears  that  Complexity  of  Verbal 
Apparatus  was  the  variable  most  related  to  the  others  in  this  category. 
In  both  samples  it  was  significantly  related  to  Category  Width  (positive 
correlation),  to  Dogmatism  (negative  correlation),  and  to  Conservatism- 
Riskiness  (negative  correlation). 

The  relationship  of  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  to  Category 
Width  appears  to  be  opposite  to  what  one  would  predict  using  a  theory  of 
cognitive  differentiation,  V/hat  was  foimd  was  that  the  more  complex  a 
person's  verbal  apparatus,  the  wider  quantative  categories  he  tended  to 
use,  Hovrever  it  would  seem  to  be  more  reasonable  that  a  more  complex 
verbal  apparatus  would  call  for  narrower  categories;  broad  categories 
would  seem  to  make  complexity  more  difficult.  The  findings  of  this 
study,  however,  are  similar  to  what  Vannoy  (I965)  found  in  his  factor- 
analytic  study  of  a  wide  variety  of  measures  of  complexity.  Though 
Vannoy' s  analysis  placed  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  and  Category 
Width  in  two  different  factors,  the  factors  were  not  oblique.  His. 
intercorrelation  matrix  also  reported  a  correlation  between  Category 
Width  and  the  scale  formed  from  Barron's  Independence  of  Judgment  scale 
(Complexity)  of  ,20,  Similarly  a  correlation  of  -,20  was  found  between 
Intolerance  of  Ambiguity  and  Category  Width,  The  Intolerance  of 
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Ambiguity  scale  was,  of  course,  combined  with  the  Complexity  scale  in 
this  present  study  to  forra  a  measure  of  Vannoy's  first  factor,  Complex- 
ity of  Verbal  Apparatus,  by  simply  reversing  the  scoring  of  the  Intoler- 
ance of  Ambiguity  items  and  adding  them  to  the  Complexity  items.  The 
approximate  correlation  of  ,20  in  Vannoy's  study  between  Complexity  of 
Verbal  Apparatus  and  Category  Width  is  similar  to  the  correlations  of 
,16  and  ,30  found  in  this  present  study. 

Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  v;as  related  also  to  Dogmatism,  such 
that  the  moi^  complex  persons  were  less  dogmatic  than  verbally  simpler 
persons.  Another  way  to  state  it  is  that  persons  with  a  simpler  verbal 
apparatus  tended  to  be  moi^  dogmatic,  or  more  closed  to  new  beliefs  and 
information,  which  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  relationship.  Finally,  it 
was  found  in  the  two  samples  that  those  people  who  preferred  complexity 
also  tended  to  recommend  more  risky  behavior  than  did  those  who  preferred 
more  simplicity;  those  with  a  simpler  verbal  apparatus  tended  to  be 
conservative. 

It  should  also  be  noted  in  this  part  that  the  two  scores  drawn 
from  the  Object  Sorting  Test,  Conceptual  Differentiation  and  Conceptual 
Com.partmentalization ,  had  a  significant  correlation  of  approximately  .J?0 
in  the  two  samples.  This  compares  with  a  correlation  of  ,10  which 
Messick  and  Kogan  (I963)  found  in  their  study  originally  defining  these 
two  variables. 

The  second  general  group  of  findings  in  the  correlation  matrices 
of  the  two  samples  was  that  almost  all  of  the  criterion  variables  wei^ 
significantly  related  to  each  other.  Positive  correlations  existed 
between  Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Score  and  the  other  three,  but  only 
between  Letter  Range  Score  and  two  others  and  betwben  Rejection  Pattern 
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Score  and  two  others.  That  is,  of  all  possible  comparisons  of  the  cri- 
terion variables,  only  Letter  Range  Score  and  Rejection  Pattern  Score 
failed  to  be  significantly  related  in  both  of  the  two  samples.  However, 
even  this  relationship,  with  its  correlation  of  -.12,  can  be  said  to 
have  received  some  mild  support  in  the  cross-validation  sample. 

The  two  criterion-variable  relationships  with  the  highest  correla- 
tions were  those  between  Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Score  and  Letter 
Range  Score  and  those  between  Letter  Range  Score  and  Total  Standard 
Score,  Thus  if  the  variables  are  ranked  as  to  the  amount  of  variation 
of  the  profiles  they  include,  such  that  Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Score 
includes  least,  Letter  Range  Score  is  next,  and  Total  Standard  Score 
includes  most,  then  the  highest  correlations  are  between  adjacent  vari- 
ables in  this  ranking.  The  fact  that,  when  the  two  extremes  of  the 
ranking  are  correlated,  the  common  variance  between  criterion  variables 
drops  from  around  5^  percent  to  around  16  percent  indicates  that  the 
first  three  criterion  variables  are  not  simply  different  ways  of  quan- 
tifying the  same  effect. 

The  Rejection  Pattern  Score  variable  was  related  to  only  two  of 
the  other  criterion  variables,  Total  Standard  Score  and  Primary-Seconr'Ary 
Pattam  Score,  Tho  relationship  between  Total  Standard  Score  and  Rejec- 
tion Pattern  Score  was  negative,  as  would  seem  appropriate  from  the  make- 
up of  these  two  variables.  Rejection  Pattern  Score  and  Primary-Secondary 
Pattern  Score  were  related  with  a  low  positive  correlation,  which  seems 
similar  to  the  relationship  between  primary  and  rejection  patterns  in 
Darley  and  Hagenali's  (1955)  data,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  I,  Primary 
patterns  and  rejection  patterns  tend  to  go  together,  so  that  the  more 
differentiated  a  profile  is  in  a  positive  direction  the  more  differen- 
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tiated  it  tends  to  be  in  a  negative  direction.  The  fact  that  Rejection 
Pattern  Score  correlates  positively  with  Primary-Secondary  Pattern 
Score,  negatively  with  Total  Standard  Score,  and  not  at  all  with  Latter 
Range  Score  again  seems  to  indicate  that  the  latter  variables  are  not 
JTist  different  ways  of  quantifying  the  same  thing. 

The  third  general  area  of  findings  in  Table  10  were  the  relation- 
ships betvreen  the  SVIB  non-occupational  scales  and  the  criterion  vari- 
ables. Several  of  these  relationships  were  significant  in  the  initial 
sample,  with  almost  all  of  them  also  being  close  to  significance  in  the 
cross-validation  sample.  These  included  Occupational  Level  and  Primary- 
Secondary  Pattern  Score;  Occupational  Level  and  Letter  Range  Score;  and 
Specialization  Level  and  Rejection  Pattern  Scor«,  These  indicate  some 
tendency  for  interest  in  higher  socio-economic  occupations  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  a  more  differentiated  SVIB  profile,  and  a  tendency  for  intei^ 
est  in  specialized  occupations  to  be  associated  with  the  rejection  of 
more  occupations.  Furthermore,  the  two  SVIB  non-occupational  scales 
used  in  this  study  wore  significantly  related  in  both  samples.  These 
correlations  are  slightly  higher  than  the  corirelation  of  ,23  between 
Occupational  Level  and  Specialization  Level  reported  in  the  current  S^IB 
manual  (Strong,  1966),  Thus  an  interost  in  higher  level  occupations  tends 
to  be  associated  with  interest  in  specialized  occupations. 

The  final  significant  relationships  in  Table  10  were  between  the 
non-occupational  scales  and  various  of  the  cognitive  and  moderator  vari- 
ables. Occupational  Level  was  related  to  three  of  these  variables,  with 
Specialization  Level  correlatjjig  significantly  with  just  one.  The  high- 
est correlations  in  Table  10  are  between  Specialization  Level  and  Com- 
plexity of  Verbal  Apparatus,  indicating  a  strong  tendency  for  preference 
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for  complexity  to  be  associated  with  interest  in  an  occupation  which 
requires  a  great  deal  of  specialized  knowledge. 

Occupational  Level  was  associated  with  Internal  Control,  with 
Conservatism-Riskiness,  and  to  some  extent  with  Category  Width,  The 
person  -who  sees  himself  in  control  of  his  own  reinforcements  also  tends 
to  have  interests  compatible  with  the  interests  of  men  in  higher  socio- 
economic occupations,  as  does  the  person  ■who  is  more  willing  to  take 
risks.  The  view  that  there  is  a  lot  of  luck  involved  in  one's  life  and 
also  a  hesitancy  in  taking  risks  seem  to  be  related  to  being  interested 
in  lower  socio-economic  occupations.  Also  existent  was  some  tendency 
for  those  who  use  broader  quantative  categories  to  be  interested  in  the 
higher  level  occupations. 

In  all  of  these  correlations,  the  three  variables  which  stood  out 
were  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus,  Occupational  Level,  and  Specializa- 
tion Level,  It  was  noted  that  these  variables  were  also  rather  strongly 
interrelated,  and  there  seemed  to  be  some  pattern  to  their  relations  to- 
the  other  variables.  In  order  to  detect  any  possible  patterns  more 
easily,  Ttble  11  vras  prepared  to  display  the  trends  in  these  relation- 
ships as  -.ell  as  those  relationships  significantly  cross-validated. 

Table  11  readily  shows  the  tendencies  of  Complexity  of  Verbal 
Apparatus  to  relate  to  both  Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Score  and  Rejec- 
tion Pattern  Score,  of  Occupational  Level  to  relate  to  Primary-Secondary 
Pattern  Score  and  Letter  Range  Score,  and  of  Specialization  Level  to 
relate  to  Letter  Range  Score  and  Rejection  Pattern  Score,  In  addition, 
both  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  and  Occupational  Level  were  related 
to  Category  Width  and  to  Conservatism-Riskiness,  both  Complexity  of 
Verbal  Apparatus  and  Specialization  Level  were  related  to  Dogmatism, 
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TABLE  11 

INTERCORRSLATIONAL  PATTERNS 
IN  THE  INITIAL  (IS)  AND  CROSS-VALIDATION  (CVS)  SAMPLES 


Complexity 

Occupational 

Specialization 
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Level 
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IS       CVS 

IS      CVS 
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... 

... 
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.42** 
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.26* 
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IC 
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.13 

.25* 
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-.38** 

CR 

.25** 

27** 
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-.40** 

-.25* 

SD 

I  •  t              1 

t  • . 

. . . 

1 . . 

-.07 

-.09 

*p 

<.05 

**p 

<.01 

and  both  Occupational  Level  and  Specialization  Level  tended  to  be  related 
to  Internal  Control,  In  these  three  patterns,  the  direction  of  the 
relationships  did  not  contradict  the  positive  congelations  among  Occupa- 
tional Level,  Specialization  Level,  and  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus, 
although  there  was  a  tendency  for  Occupational  Level  and  Complexity  of 
Verbal  Apparatus  to  relate  to  Verbal  Equivalence  Range  in  such  a  con- 
tradictory fashion.  The  consistency  of  the  directions  of  these  inter- 
correlations  appears  to  argue  against  attributing  the  significance  of 
the  correlations  to  chance  factors. 
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Another  interesting  fact  about  Table  11  is  that  it  contains  almost 
all  of  the  trends  between  variables  in  Tables  8  and  9  (except  for  those 
among  the  criterion  variables).  Only  four  sets  of  consistent  trend  cor- 
relations are  excluded.  These  are  the  correlations  of  ,19  (p< ,05)  and 
,23  (p< ,05)  between  Conceptual  Differentiation  and  Conceptual  Compart- 
mentalization  (already  pointed  out  above),  the  correlations  of  ,27 
(p< ,01)  and  ,10  between  Category  Width  and  Field  Independence,  the 
correlations  of  ,15  and  ,Z^■   (p<  ,05)  between  Dogmatism  and  Social  Desir- 
ability, and  the  correlations  of  -.13  and  -.19  between  Dogmatism  and 
Rejection  Pattern  Score  (initial  and  cross-validation  sample  correla- 
tions, respectively). 

The  correlations  here  between  two  cognitive  variables — the  Cate- 
gory Width-Field  Independence  correlations — were  in  the  direction  con- 
sistent with  the  correlations  between  these  two  and  Complexity  of  Verbal 
Apparatus,  Thus  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus,  Field  Independence,  and 
Category  Width  tended  to  be  positively  intercorrelated  with  each  other. 
Occupational  Level  almost  joins  this  circle,  for  it  shared  in  tendencies 
toward  positive  correlations  with  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  and 
Category  Width,  The  correlations  between  Dogmatism  and  Rejection  Pat- 
tern Score  are  also  consistent  with  the  intercorrelations  among  Complex- 
ity of  Verbal  Apparatus,  Specialization  Level,  Dogmatism,  and  Rejection 
Pattern  Score,  Thus  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus,  Specialization 
Level,  and  Dogmatism  were  all  consistent  in  predicting  Rejection  Pattern 
Score,  If  Specialization  Level  can  be  thought  of  as  a  measure  of  some 
kind  of  cognitive  differentiation,  then  the  correlations  of  Complexity 
of  Verbal  Apparatus,  Dogmatism,  and  Specialization  Level  with  Rejection 
Pattern  Score  all  suggest  that  the  more  cognitively  differentiated  the 
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subject  was,  the  more  rejections  of  occupational  families  he  made. 

Other  patterns  in  Table  11  include  the  intercorrelations  of  Com- 
plexity of  Verbal  Apparatus,  Specialization  Level,  and  Occupational 
Level,  as  already  mentioned.  The  more  the  subjects  preferred  verbal 
complexity,  the  more  interested  they  were  in  specialized  occupations 
and  in  higher  status  occupations.  Also,  Internal  Control  tended  to  be 
related  to  the  two  SVIB  non-occupational  scales,  such  that  the  more  the 
individual  saw  the  reinforcements  in  his  life  as  being  under  his  control, 
the  more  he  tended  to  be  interested  in  specialized  and  high  status  occu- 
pations. The  final  group  of  intercorrelated  variables  in  Table  11 
involved  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus,  Occupational  Level,  and  Con- 
servatism-Riskiness, Here,  the  more  non- risky  conservative  the  individ- 
ual, the  lower  were  his  status  interests  and  the  simpler  were  his  prefer- 
ences in  verbal  organization. 

In  general,  then,  the  intercorrelation  matrices  revealed  that  three 
out  of  the  thirteen  cognitive  and  moderator  variables  accounted  for  most 
of  the  important  correlations  among  the  variables.  The  cognitive  varia- 
bles were  poorly  related  to  the  criterion  variables  and  to  each  other, 
but  there  were  some  important  correlations  between  the  cognitive  variables 
and  the  two  SVIB  non-occupational  variables  included  in  this  study.  Al- 
most all  of  these  intercorrelations  were  consistent  in  the  directions  of 
their  intercorrelations  with  each  other.  However,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
cognitive  theory  the  direction  of  the  correlations  of  Category  Width 
with  both  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  and  Field  Independence  >ras  op- 
posite to  what  one  might  predict,  though  Field  Independence  and  Complex- 
ity of  Verbal  Apparatus  tended  to  correlate  in  the  expected  positive' 
direction.  Finally,  the  variable  Social  Desirability  tended  to.  correlate 
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only  with  Dognatism,  suggesting  that  a  set  to  respond  in  a  socially- 
desirable  way  had  very  little  influence  in  producing  these  intercorro- 
lations. 

Moderator  Analyses 

The  first  step  in  the  moderator  analyses  of  the  two  samples  was  to 
rank  the  subjects  on  each  of  the  twelve  predictor  and  moderator  varia- 
bles (Specialization  Level  was  not  used  as  a  moderator  variable)  and 
then  to  divide  the  subjects,  on  each  of  these  variables,  into  three 
approximately  equally  nvmbered  groups  labeled  High,  Medium,  and  Low, 
Within  each  of  these  resulting  36  groupings,  correlations  were  run  be- 
tween the  remaining  twelve  predictor  and  moderator  variables  (Speciali- 
zation Level  was  included  in  these  correlations)  and  the  four  criterion 
variables.  Thus  even  though  some  variables  were  primarily  of  interest 
for  their  ability  to  predict,  their  ability  to  moderate  other  predictor 
variables  was  also  checked.  And  similarly  those  variables  included  as 
moderator  variables  were  also  checked  for  their  ability  to  predict.  As" 
mentioned,  this  resulted  in  1728  separate  correlations  in  the  initial 
sample  to  be  evaluated. 

In  oi^er  to  begin  the  evaluations  of  the  moderator-analysis  results 
of  the  initial  sample,  the  correlations  were  rearranged  so  that  all  of 
the  correlations  between  a  particular  variable  and  the  four  criterion 
variables  were  placed  in  one  table.  Within  a  particular  table,  these 
correlations  were  labeled  according  to  the  particular  moderator  subgroup 
from  which  they  were  obtained.  Thus,  for  example,  all  of  the  132  corre- 
lations between  Field  Independence  and  the  four  criterion  variables 
were  placed  in  a  table,  and  it  was  possible  to  examine  the  table  and 
note  which  moderator  subgrouping  resulted  in  significant  correlations 
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between  Field  Independence  and  one  of  the  criterion  variables  and  which 
did  not,  (Because  of  the  length  of  these  thirteen  tables,  they  are 
presented  in  Appendix  B,  Tables  17-29.) 

After  the  correlations  in  the  initial- sample  moderator  analysis 
were  examined  for  significance  (using  a  significance  level  of  ,10,  as 
explained  in  Chapter  II),  all  of  the  relationships  attaining  statistical 
significance  were  rearranged  in  additional  tables  according  to  criterion 
variables  (these  tables  are  in  Appendix  D,  Tables  '^3-'^),  It  was  noted 
from  these  tables  that  out  of  432  correlations  between  the  variables 
used  as  predictors  and  Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Score,  44  were  signifi- 
cant at  at  least  the  ,10  level.  Of  the  same  number,  Letter  Range  Score 
was  correlated  significantly  with  ^',   Total  Standard  Score,  with  58;  and 
Rejection  Pattern  Score,  with  81, 

In  order  to  make  the  comparisons  called  for  by  the  experimental 
design,  a  moderator  analysis  was  obtained  on  the  cross-validation  sample, 
and  the  results  were  placed  in  tables  similar  to  those  of  the  initial- 
sample  analysis  (the  cross-validation  moderator  results  are  in  Appendix 
C,  Tables  30-42),  Only  those  correlations  corresponding  to  the  signif- 
icant relationships  in  the  initial  sample  were  noted  and  placed  in  tho 
four  tables  of  significant  relations  arranged  according  to  criterion 
variables  (Tables  4>46,  Appendix  D).  These  latter  four  tables  made  it 
possible  to  see  which  of  the  significant  initial-sample  relationships 
were  cross  validated  in  the  cross-validation  sample. 

These  four  tables  were  quite  lengthy,  and  a  yet  shorter  table  was 
distilled  from  them  to  display  the  important  results  of  the  moderator 
analyses.  In  order  to  evaluate  also  the  trends  in  the  data  (those  rela- 
tionships not  quits  reaching  cross-validation  significance),  the  data 
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selected  for  display  in  this  new  table,  Table  12,  were  chosen  by  three 
rules.  First,  this  table  includes  all  those  relationships  which  were 
significant  in  the  initial  sample  at  the  .O5  level  and  which  were  sup- 
ported by  a  correlation  of  at  least  ,20  in  the  cross-validation  sample. 
Second,  those  additional  relationships  were  selected  which  were  signifi- 
cant at  the  ,10  level  in  the  initial  sample  and  which  were  supported  by 
a  correlation  of  at  least  ,25  in  the  cross-validation  sample.  This 
second  requirement  was  instituted  in  order  to  make  use  of  the  initial- 
sample  significance  level  of  .10  in  a  way  irfiich  would  not  be  excessively 
"liberal"  but  which  would  allow  one  to  notice  trends.  Third,  all  of  the 
moderating  conditions  thus  utilized  by  the  first  two  rules  were  examined 
for  yet  weaker  trends  between  the  same  predictors  and  one  or  more  of  the 
other  criterion  variables.  These  latter,  weak  trends  were  placed  in 
parentheses  in  Table  12.  This  last  rule  allows  one  to  see  if  a  particu- 
lar predictor-criterion  relationship  is  unique  or  if  there  was  at  least 
some  tendency  for  the  same  predictor  to  be  related  to  one  of  the  other 
three  criterion  variables  within  the  same  moderating  condition.  Table 
12  thus  became  the  effective  starting  place  for  reporting  the  important 
moderator  analyses  results. 

The  first  characteristic  of  Table  12  which  requires  some  comment 
is  the  relative  paucity  of  statistically  significant  cross- validated 
correlations:  there  are  only  thirteen  such  correlations.  Thus,  of  the 
1728  correlations  in  the  initial-sample  moderator  analysis  which  were 
examined  for  significance  at  at  least  the  ,10  level,  and  of  the  239 
correlations  in  the  initial  sample  which  did  achieve  this  significance 
level,  only  thirteen  were  supported  with  a  significance  level  of  .05 
in  the  cross-validation  sample,  (it  should  also  be  pointed  out  that 
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in  Tables  43-^-5f  Appendix  D,  there  were  three  significant  reversals  in 
moving  from  the  initial  sample  to  the  cross-validation  sample:  Category 
Width  and  Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Score,  moderated  by  Kediiim  Verbal 
Equivalence  Range;  Conservatism-Riskiness  and  Letter  Flange  Score,  moder- 
ated by  Medium  Dogmatism;  and  Test  Anxiety  and  Total  Standard  Score, 
m.oderated  by  High  Conservatism-Riskiness.)  These  thirteen  significant 
cross-validations  involved  these  variables  used  as  predictors;  Field 
Independence,  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus,  Conservatism-Riskiness, 
Occupational  Level,  and  Specialization  Level,  Two  of  these  were  cog- 
nitive-style variables  (Field  Independence  and  Complexity  of  Verbal 
Apparatus);  one  was  of  the  motivational  variable  type  included  for  mod- 
erator analysis  but  also  checked  for  its  ability  to  predict  directly 
(Conservatism-Riskiness) ;  and  the  last  two  were  non-occupational  SVIB 
scales,  one  of  which  v:as  included  for  moderator  analysis,  but  both  of 
xdiich  were  also  checked  for  direct  predictability  (Occupational  Level 
and  Specialization  Level),  The  last  two  together  produced  significant 
relationships  in  more  moderator  subgroups  than  the  variables  in  any 
other  classification.  In  addition  to  ths  predictors  related  signifi- 
cantly to  the  criterion  variables,  four  ether  cognitive-style  variables, 
Categoiy  Width,  Conceptual  Differentiation,  Internal  Control,  and  Dog- 
matism, tended  to  be  related  to  the  criteria  also. 

Looking  at  Table  12  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  criterion  variables, 
one  can  note  that  the  criteria  correlated  significantly  in  the  largest 
number  of  moderating  conditions  were  Rejection  Pattern  Score  and  Letter 
Range  Score,  with  seven  and  four  significant  correlations  respectively, 
Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Score  and  Total  Standard  Score  were  each  coi^ 
related  significantly  in  one  condition.  In  addition,  the  "trend" 
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correlations  (but  not  the  correlations  in  parentheses)  break  down  into 
fourteen  conditions  for  Letter  Range  Score,  twelve  for  Rejection  Pattern 
Score,  six  for  Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Score,  and  five  for  Total  Stand- 
ard Score,  Thus  the  tv:o  best  criterion  variables,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
which  correlated  most  frequently  with  the  predictors  in  the  moderator 
subgroups,  were  Letter  Range  Score  and  Rejection  Pattern  Score.  This 
conclusion  is  similar  to  the  one  noted  in  the  examination  of  the  canon- 
ical coefficients  of  the  first  roots  of  the  two  samples.  In  both  sam- 
ples the  coefficient  of  Letter  Range  Score  was  larger  than  those  of 
Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Score  and  Total  Standard  Score.  One  can  also 
note  in  Tables  5  and  7  that  Rejection  Pattern  Score  appears  to  have  a 
combined  importance  in  the  two  samples  greater  than  that  of  the  latter 
two  variables  also.  In  this  study,  then,  the  conclusion  seems  inescap- 
able that  the  best  criterion  of  profile  height  was  the  Letter  Range  Score, 

Yet  another  point  should  be  noted  in  respect  to  the  criteria.  It 
will  be  remembered  from  the  discussion  of  Table  10  that  Letter  Range 
Score  and  Rejection  Pattern  Score  had  the  smallest  mutual  correlation  of 
all  the  criterion  variable  pairs.  All  of  the  other  possible  pairings  of 
the  criterion  variables  were  significantly  correlated  in  both  the  sam- 
ples. Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  two  criteria  most  strongly  related 
to  the  predictors  were  also  the  two  most  independent  among  the  criteria. 
Even  though  Letter  Piange  Score  correlated  around  ,70  with  both  Primary- 
Secondary  Pattern  Score  and  Total  Standard  Score,  the  latter  two  were 
nowhere  nearly  as  effective  in  "capturing"  the  variance  of  the  predictor 
variables  in  the  moderator  groups  as  was  the  former.  Thus  the  bulk  of 
the  correlations  in  Table  12  do  not  appear  to  be  simply  repetitions  of 
correlations  between  the  predictors  and  some  common  factor  among  the 
criterion  variables. 
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It  is  not  clear  why  Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Score  was  a  poorer 
criterion  measure  than  Letter  Range  Score,  except  possibly  for  the  fact 
that  Letter  Range  Score  was  defined  in  a  way  which  included  more  of  the 
variability  of  the  SVIB  profiles  than  did  Primary-Secondary  Pattern 
Score,  VJhy  Total  Standard  Score,  with  its  even  greater  variability  than 
Letter  Range  Score,  v:as  not  as  effective  as  Letter  Range  Score  in  relat- 
ing to  the  predictor  variables  may  be  due  to  the  possibility  that  Total 
Standard  Score  contains  contradictory  variances.  An  examination  of  a 
standard  SVIB  profile  sheet  reveals  that  Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Score 
was  defined  in  such  a  way  that  its  entire  variance  represents  changes 
in  positive  differentiation  on  the  SVIB,  That  is,  only  those  occupa- 
tional scores  which  are  greater  than  the  average  score  on  each  scale  of 
the  men-in-general  group  go  into  the  production  of  the  Primary-Secondary 
Pattern  Score.   From  the  way  it  was  defined,  most  of  the  variance  in 
Letter  Range  Score  is  also  attributable  to  scores  greater  than  the  aver- 
ages of  raen-in-general,  so  that  Letter  Range  Score  measures  mostly  how  - 
the  subjects  differentiated  themselves  in  a  positive  way  from  men- in- 
general.  Now,  as  Table  10  shows,  Total  Standard  Score  correlated  pos- 
itively wihh  Letter  Range  Score  and  Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Score  in 
the  two  samples,  so  that  all  three,  then,  were  measuring  at  least  par- 
tially a  kind  of  positive  differentiation  of  the  SVTB  profile.  However, 
Total  Standard  Score,  from  the  way  it  was  defined,  includes  variance  not 
only  from  occupational  scores  higher  than  the  averages  of  men-in-general 
but  also  from  occupational  scores  lower  than  the  averages  of  these  men. 


"This  men- in-general  group  was  the  second  group  so  named,  as  dis- 
cussed in  footnote  4  in  Chapter  I.  The  average  score  of  this  group  on 
each  scale  is  represented  by  the  center  of  the  shaded  areas  on  a 
standard  SVIB  profile  sheet,  on  which  the  scores  are  reported. 
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The  purest  measure  of  scores  lower  than  the  averages  of  men-in- 
general,  or  negative  differentiation,  was  Rejection  Pattern  Score,  From 
the  way  it  was  defined,  most  of  the  SVIB  occupational-scale  scores  which 
contributed  to  it  were  lower  than  the  averages  of  the  scores  which  men- 
in-general  made  on  the  scales.  As  was  already  pointed  out,  Rejection 
Pattern  Score  correlated  positively  with  Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Score 
in  the  two  samples  with  a  correlation  of  about  ,23,  Thus,  extreme  posi- 
tive differentiation  on  the  SVIB  tended  to  be  correlated  with  negative 
differentiation,  so  that  very  high  scores  on  some  SVIB  occupational 
scales  tended  to  be  associated  vrith  the  presence  of  very  low  scoires  on 
other  occupational  scales.  And  therefore  there  also  seems  to  be  a  gen- 
eral factor  of  differentiation,  as  well  as  positive  and  negative  differ- 
entiation factors.  This  general  factor  was,  however,  apparently  pai«- 
tially  cancelled  out  in  the  Letter  Range  Score  and  especially  in  the 
Total  Standard  Score,  for  these  two  correlated  approximately  -,l6  and 
-.36,  respectively,  with  Rejection  Pattern  Score,  The  correlation  of 
Letter  Range  Score  with  Rejection  Pattern  Score  was  not  significantly 
cross-validated,  but  the  significant  and  larger  negative  correlation  be- 
tween Total  Standard  Score  and  Rejection  Pattern  Score  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  positive  differentiation  factor  ±n  Total  Standard  Score  was 
seriously  confounded  by  the  negative  differentiation  factor  as  repre- 
sented by  Rejection  Pattern  Score,  That  is,  a  very  low  score  on  a 
particular  occupational  scale,  while  possibly  increasing  the  Rejection 
Pattern  score  of  the  individual,  would  also  have  lowered  the  Total 
Standard  Score  of  that  individual.  Since  the  general  differentiation 
factor  indicates  that  there  was  a  tendency  for  veiy  high  scores  to  be 
associated  with  other  very  low  scores,  then  in  Total  Standard  Score  the 
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result  was  for  the  extreme  positive  and  negative  differentiation  factors 
to  cancel  each  other  out.  And  while  Letter  Range  Score  also  tended  to  be 
negatively  correlated  with  Rejection  Pattern  Score,  the  effect  was  not  as 
large  and  evidently  not  as  damaging  to  Letter  Range  Score's  ability  to 
relate  to  the  predictor  variables. 

This  probability  of  different  common  variances  among  the  criterion 
measures  raised  the  possibility  of  simplifying  the  data  in  Table  12  by 
arranging  the  relationships  according  to  these  possible  common  variances. 
Table  13  is  thus  a  rearrangement  of  Table  12,  containing  exactly  the 
same  data.  It  was  constructed  according  to  these  following  rules.  Since 
Letter  Range  Score  (LRS)  and  Rejection  Pattern  Score  (RPS)  appeared  to  be 
the  most  effective  criterion  variables,  any  relationships  which  included 
them  were  considered  to  be  of  a  primary  nature.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
treat  the  relationships  involving  Primary-Secondaiy  Pattern  Score  (PSPS) 
and  Total  Standard  Score  (TSS)  as  secondary  or  supportive.  This  was 
done  by  examining  Table  12  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  di:fferent  moderator 
conditions  and  noting  whether  any  relationship  within  each  particular 
condition  which  involved  PSPS  or  TSS  and  a  particular  predictor  variabla 
were  also  accompanied  by  a  relationship  between  either  LRS  or  RPS  and 
the  same  particular  predictor  variable.  The  restriction  on  this  proce- 
dure was  that  PSPS  was  not  made  subordinate  to  RPS,  only  to  LRS,  since 
it  is  assum.ed  that  PSPS  and  RPS  are  respectively  loaded  on  positive  and 
negative  differentiation.  TSS,  hovrever,  could  bo  placed  under  either 
LRS  or  RPS  since  it  seems  to  have  variances  in  common  with  both  positive 
and  negative  differentiation.  One  final  exception  occurred  when  a  sub- 
group contained  relationships  involving  both  LRS  and  RPS  when  their 
correlations  with  a  common  predictor  were  in  the  same  direction.  Here 
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it  would  seem  that  the  third,  or  general  differentiation,  factor  was 
at  work,  and  the  RPS  relationship  was  placed  imder  the  LRS  relationship 
to  display  this  possibility.  In  those  subgroups  where  these  accom- 
paniments existed,  the  PSPS  and  TSS  (and  some  RPS)  relationships  were 
placed  in  parentheses  under  the  respective  primary  relationships  involving 
LRS  or  RPS,  even  where  their  correlations  were  larger  than  those  of  LRS 
or  RPS  in  the  same  moderator  subgroup. 

Table  13  shows  the  interesting  result  of  this  procedvire.  All  but 
one  of  the  TSS  and  two  of  the  PSPS  relationships  were  placed  in  sup- 
porting roles.  Eight  of  the  TSS  were  placed  under  LRS  relationships, 
while  two  of  them  were  placed  under  RPS  relationships.  In  respect  to 
these  latter  relationships,  the  opposite  correlation  signs  are  existing, 
presumably  because  of  the  negative  correlation  between  RPS  and  TSS  due 
to  their  being  scored  in  opposite  ways,  as  mentioned.  It  appears,  then, 
that  TSS  served  little  function  in  this  study  independent  of  LRS  or  RPS, 
while  PSPS  mostly  echoed  the  relationships  of  LRS, 

The  primary  question  addressed  to  the  moderator  analyses  of  the 
two  samples  was,  of  course,  whether  these  analyses  would  reveal  relation- 
ships, which  would  otherwise  not  have  been  apparent,  between  the  cognitive 
differentiation  variables  and  the  criterion  variables.  The  groupings  of 
the  moderated  relationships  in  Table  13  form  the  basis  for  this  examina- 
tion. 
Positive  Differentiation 

Neither  of  the  two  relationships  between  PSPS  and  variables  used 
as  predictors,  which  were  not  mirrored  by  relationships  involving  LRS, 
was  cross-validated  significantly.  The  relationship  with  Complexity  of 
.Verbal  Apparatus  in  the  condition  of  High  Conceptual  Compartraentalization 
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was  significant  at  only  the  ,10  level  in  the  initial  sample  and  did  not 
attain  the  .O5  level  of  significance  in  the  cross-validation  sample  (the 
required  correlation  for  the  latter  level  in  this  particular  cross- 
validation  subgroup  was  ,32),  This  PSPS  relationship  did  not  stand  alone 
in  this  condition,  however,  for  in  the  High  Conceptual  Compartmentaliza- 
tion  condition  also  existed  a  fairly  significant  relationship  between 
Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  and  RPS,  as  can  be  seen  lower  in  the  table 
(correlations  of  .35i  P< .01,  and  ,27).     The  tendency  appears,  then,  for 
Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  in  this  particular  condition  to  be  pre- 
dicting general  differentiation  rather  than  just  positive  differentia- 
tion, as  will  be  examined  more  fully  later.  Since  Complexity  of  Verbal 
Apparatus  was  an  important  predictor  of  both  LRS  and  RPS,  as  Table  13 
shows,  it  is  possible  that  this  partictilar  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus- 
PSPS  relationship  is  part  of  a  more  general  pattern.  The  mildly  sup- 
ported Conservatism-Riskiness-FSPS  relationship  in  the  condition  of  Low 
Social  Desirability  will  be  analyzed  more  fully  later  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  various  important  moderating  conditions.  As  a  predictor, 
however,  Conservatism-Riskiness  i^elated  to  only  one  other  criterion  var- 
iable, RPS,  in  only  one  other  condition-.  High  Social  Desirability, 

The  prediction  of  positive  differentiation  as  represented  by  LRS 
was  accomplished  significantly  by  only  Occupational  Level  and  Speciali- 
zation Level,  but  there  were  important  trends  in  the  relationships  of 
Field  Independence,  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus,  and  Conceptual  Dif- 
ferentiation with  LRS.  These  relationships  existed,  of  course,  only 
within  the  moderator  subgroups  specified  in  Table  13,  Of  these  five 
relationships,  only  the  last  three  involve  the  original  hjrpotheses  of 
.this  sttidy,  since  the  non-occupational  scales  wore  checked  for 
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"predictability"  mainly  for  investigatory  reasons.  Two  other  very  weak 
trends  involved  two  other  variables  inclxided  in  the  hypotheses,  Category 
Width  and  Internal  Control, 

Of  the  three  strong  relationships  involving  cognitive-differentia- 
tion variables,  two  were  in  directions  opposite  to  that  hypothesized, 
and  the  remaining  one  supported  one  of  the  original  hypotheses.  Hypoth- 
esis 1  had  predicted  that  the  field-independent  person,  being  more  dif- 
ferentiated from  his  environment,  would  also  be  more  capable  of  producing 
a  differentiated  SVIB  profile,  a  higher  profile.  The  results  suggest, 
however,  that  among  those  students  low  on  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus 
the  greater  the  Field  Independence,  the  lower,  or  less  positively  differ- 
entiated, the  occupational  profile.  Similarly,  Hypothesis  3c  had  pre- 
dicted that  Conceptua'l  Differentiation  (as  measured  by  the  Object  Sort- 
ing Test)  would  be  positively  related  to  a  higher  SVIB  profile,  but 
among  the  highly  test-anxious  students  the  relationship  tended  to  be  a 
negative  one.  That  is,  among  those  students  who  scored  high  on  Test 
Anxiety,  the  more  categories  they  used  on  the  Object  Sorting  Test,  the 
lower  an  SVIB  profile  they  tended  to  produce. 

Hjrpothesis  2  had  predicted  that  there  would  be  a  positive  cor- 
relation between  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  and  LRS  (as  well  as  PSPS 
and  TSS),  In  four  different  moderating  conditions  there  were  strong 
tendencies  for  this  hypothesis  to  be  upheld,  three  of  them  involving 
both  LRS  and  PSPS  and  the  fourth  involving  PSPS  alone,  as  described 
above.  The  only  significantly  cross-validated  relationship  in  this 
sttidy  between  PSPS  and  a  predictor  variable  involved  Complexity  of  Verbal 
Apparatus  in  the  High  Internal  Control  condition;  the  remaining  ^1-31  con- 
ditions contained  no  other  significant  relationships  involving  PSPS. 
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This  significant  correlation  between  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  and 
PSP3  seems  to  represent  a  concentration  of  the  relationship  that  tended 
to  exist  in  the  two  samples  taken  as  wholes.  The  intercorrelation 
matrices  (Tables  8  and  9)  revealed  that  the  overall  relationship  between 
Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  and  PSPS  in  the  initial  sample  was 
r  =  .16  (p< .05)  and  in  the  cross-validation  sample,  r  =  ,10,  However, 
the  corresponding  correlations  involving  LRS  were  only  .09  and  ,07, 
Thus  the  moderator  analysis  revealed  certain  kinds  of  students  in  which 
Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  does  tend  to  predict  positive  profile 
differentiation,  as  measured  especially  by  PSPS  and,  to  some  extent,  LRS, 

Hjrpotheses  3a  and  ^  had  predicted  that  Category  Width  would  be 
negatively  related  to  the  measures  of  profile  height  and  that  Internal 
Control  woxild  be  positively  related  to  these  measures.  As  Table  13 
indicates,  in  the  moderating  condition  of  High  Test  Anxiety  there  was  a 
tendency  for  a  negative  correlation  between  Category  Width  and  LRS  (and 
TSS)  and  for  a  negative  correlation  between  Internal  Control  and  LRS.  - 
Within  this  particular  condition,  then,  Hypothesis  3a  received  very  weak 
support  and  Hypothesis  U-,   very  weak  contradiction. 

To  siimmarize,  the  original  hypotheses  of  this  study  were  not  very 
accurate  in  predicting  the  moderated  relationships.  Hypothesis  2  did 
receive  some  support,  as  well  as  Hypothesis  3a,  veiy  weakly.  However, 
Hypotheses  1,  3c,  and  4  were  contradicted  by  results  in  some  conditions 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  predicted.  Thus  Hypotheses  3b  and  3d 
received  no  support  in  any  of  the  subgroups.  An  implication  of  Hypoth- 
eses 5,  that  Dogmatism  might  be  moderated  by  Occupational  Level,  was 
also  not  supported,  as  Table  12  shows j  Dogmatism  was  not  related  in  the 
two  samples  to  any  of  the  criterion  measures  of  positive  profile  height 
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in  any  moderator  subgroups. 

The  two  other  variables  strongly  related  to  LRS  in  Table  13  were, 
as  mentioned,  Occupational  Level  and  Specialization  Level,  Occupational 
Level  correlated  positively  with  LRS  (and  PSPS  and  TSS)  in  several  mod- 
erating conditions,  so  that  the  higher  the  socio-economic  interests  of 
the  students  within  these  subgroups,  the  higher,  or  more  positively 
differentiated,  SVIB  profile  they  tended  to  produce.  Whereas  this  rela- 
tionship was  found  to  be  significantly  cross-validated  in  several  sub- 
groups, in  the  overall  samples  it  did  not  quite  attain  significance.  As 
Tables  8  and  9  indicate,  in  the  initial  sample  Occupational  Level  cor- 
related with  LRS,  PSPS,  and  TSS  at  levels  of  ,20  (p<,05),  .18  (p<.05), 
and  .09,  respectively,  and  in  the  cross-validation  sample  the  correla- 
tions were  ,17,  ,12,  and  ,18,  respectively. 

The  moderator  subgroups  within  which  this  tendency  was  revealed  to 
be  especially  concentrated  were  a  varied  group.  Significant  cross- 
validation  occurred  in  the  moderating  conditions  of  High  Field  Independ- 
ence, Mediiim  Category  Width,  and  Medium  Dogmatism,  while  some  support 
was  found  in  the  conditions  of  Low  Category  Width,  Medium  Conceptual 
Differentiation,  High  Conceptual  Compartmentalization,  Medium  Conserva- 
tism-Riskiness, Medium  Test  Anxiety,  and  Low  Social  Desirability,  With 
the  exception  of  one  condition  involving  Specialization  Level,  it  was 
only  with  the  relationship  between  Occupational  Level  and  LRS  (and  PSPS 
and  TSS)  that  any  of  the  m.edium  moderating  conditions  assumed  any  im- 
portance in  facilitating  relations  between  predictors  and  the  three  cri- 
terion measures  of  positive  profile  height  (Table  13),  Thus  when  those 
subjects  who  gave  extreme  answers  on  Dogmatism,  Conceptual  Differentia- 
tion, Conservatism-Riskiness,  Test  Anxiety,  and,  to  a  degree,  Category 
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Width  were  discarded,  the  remaining  subjects  displayed  a  tendency  for 
interests  in  higher  level  socio-economic  occupations  to  be  associated 
with  a  higher  SVIB  profile. 

Specialization  Level  was  correlated  negatively  with  profile  height 
in  four  conditions,  significantly  in  two.  This  effect  occurred  only 
with  LRS  and  TSS,  not  with  PSPS.  In  referring  back  to  Table  8,  one 
notes  there  was  an  overall  significant  correlation  between  Specializa- 
tion Level  and  TSS  in  the  initial  sample  (r  =  -.22;  p<.Ol),  but  the 
correlation  of  Specialization  Level  with  LRS  in  the  initial  sample  was 
only  -.11,  In  the  cross-validation  sample  (Table  9)  the  correlation 
between  Specialization  Level  and  TSS  fell  to  -.03,  while  the  correlation 
of  Specialization  Level  and  LRS  held  at  -.1^,  The  moderator  analyses 
(Table  13)  did  not  reveal  any  really  stable  relationship  of  Specializa- 
tion Level  with  TSS  in  the  two  samples,  but  they  did,  as  mentioned  pin- 
point four  kinds  of  students  in  which  the  small  but  steady  relationship 
between  Specialization  Level  and  LRS  was  especially  concentrated.  In 
these  four  conditions  the  trend  seems  to  have  been  that  the  more  the 
person  had  interests  like  those  who  have  an  occupation  requiring  very 
specialized  knowledge  (and  which  probably  entailed  some  post-bachelor* s 
level  education)  the  lower  an  overall  profile  he  produced  on  the  SVIB, 
Thus  though  it  may  be  true  that  specialized  interests  can  elevate  one  or 
more  occupational  scales,  the  overall  effect  seemed  to  be  a  lowering  of 
most  of  the  scales,  producing  an  overall  lower  profile.  And  this  effect 
seemed  to  be  especially  true  in  those  subjects  who  had  interests  in  the 
lower  socio-economic  occupations,  those  who  preferred  verbal  simplicity, 
those  who  claimed  a  lot  of  anxiety  on  examinations,  and  those  ^o  were 
medium  in  compartmentalizing  concepts.  Especially  the  non-status- 
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seeking,  the  relatively  simple,  and  the  anxious  seemed  to  express  the 
need  to  simplify  their  specialized  occupational  interests  by  lowering 
their  interests  in  other  fields. 
Neg:ative  Differentiation 

As  indicated  in  the  previous  chapters,  it  was  considered  to  be 
important  to  include  an  investigation  of  the  rejection  of  occupations 
on  the  SVIB,  using  the  variable  invented  for  this  study  from  the  concept 
of  reject  patterns — Rejection  Pattern  Score,  As  already  indicated,  this 
variable  turned  out  in  this  study  to  be  an  important  one,  and  Table  13 
shows  that  it  was  significantly  related  to  several  variables  used  as 
predictors.  Three  of  these  significant  predictors,  Field  Independence, 
Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus,  and  Specialization  Level,  were  also 
related  to  LRS,  as  noted,  while  the  other  significant  predictor,  Con- 
servatism-Riskiness, was  also  related  to  PSPS,  Though  both  of  the  SVIB 
non-occupational  scales  included  in  this  study  were  related  to  LRS, 
only  Specialization  Level  was  ^related  to  RPS  in  some  of  the  moderator 
subgroups.  In  addition,  there  was  some  tendency  for  Internal  Control 
and  Dogmatism  to  predict  RPS, 

Field  Independence  was  negatively  correlated  with  RPS  in  one  mod- 
erator subgroup,  High  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus.  Thus  among  those 
who  preferred  considerable  verbal  complexity,  the  more  the  subject  tended 
to  be  field  dependent,  the  more  he  tended  to  reject  occupational  fami- 
lies. This  relationship  did  not  hold  in  the  two  samples  taken  as  en- 
tireties, for  the  correlations  between  Field  Independence  and  RPS  in  the 
two  samples  as  wholes  were  -,0^4-  and  -.07,  initial  and  cross-validation 
samples  respectively  (Tables  8  and  9), 

Field  Independence  and  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  interacted 
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in  yet  another  way  in  relating  to  RPS.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  13i  in 
the  condition  of  Low  Field  Independence  ther«  was  a  positive  correlation 
between  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  and  RPS,  so  that  the  Kore  those 
with  a  poor  ability  to  separate  a  figure  from  a  ground  preferred  verbal 
complexity,  the  more  occupational  families  they  rejected  on  the  SVIB, 
It  would  appear,  then,  that  a  combination  of  preference  for  verbal  com- 
plexity and  an  inability  to  handle  complex  figure-problems  is  particular- 
ly related  to  the  rejction  of  occupational  families. 

Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  was  also  related  to  RPS  in  the  con- 
ditions of  Keditmi  Dogmatism,  High  Conceptual  Compartmentalization,  and 
Medium  Verbal  Equivalence  Range,  though  in  the  last  two  conditions  the 
relationship  was  not  significant  in  the  cross-validation  sample.  There 
was  some  tendency  for  this  relationship  between  Complexity  of  Verbal 
Apparatus  and  RPS  to  exist  in  the  initial  and  cross-validation  samples 
as  wholes,  for  the  correlations  between  these  two  in  the  samples  were 
.23  (p<.Ol)  and  .1^,  respectively  (Tables  8  and  9). 

Whereas  Internal  Control  tended  to  be  related  to  LRS  in  only  one 
moderating  condition,  it  tended  to  be  related  to  RPS  in  three  different 
conditions,  none  of  them  the  same  as  the  one  involved  with  LRS,  The 
conditions  of  High  Verbal  Equivalence  Range,  High  Conceptual  Compart- 
mentalization, and  Low  Test  Anxiety  seemed  to  concentrate  the  low  but 
steady  positive  correlations  between  Internal  Control  and  RPS  in  the 
two  samples  as  wholes  (.1^  and  .12,  initial  and  cross-validation  samples 
respectively;  Tables  8  and  9).  Thus  the  more  these  subjects  felt  in 
control  of  the  reinforcements  in  their  lives,  the  more  they  tended  to 
reject  some  occupational  families. 

Dogmatism  also  was  weakly  related  to  RPS  in  two  conditions.  High 


Internal  Control  and  High  Test  Anxiety,  The  subjects  in  these  condi- 
tions tended  to  have  more  of  the  general  relationship  found  in  the  sam- 
ples as  wholes,  where  Dogmatism  correlated  vrith  RPS  in  the  initial  sam- 
ple at  -.13  and  in  the  cross-validation  sample,  -.19  (Tables  8  and  9). 
The  more  dogmatic  these  students,  the  less  of  a  negative  differentiation 
they  made  on  the  SVIB  profiles, 

Conservatism-Riskiness  was  also  negatively  correlated  significant- 
ly with  RPS  in  the  subgroup  of  subjects  who  answered  in  highly  socially 
desirable  v:ays.  In  the  initial  sample  as  a  whole  this  correlation  was 
significant  at  -,25  (p<  ,01),  but  in  the  cross-validation  sample  as  a 
whole  the  correlation  was  only  -.06  (Tables  8  and  9).  Thus  it  appears 
that  a  willingness  to  take  risks  led  to  more  occupational  family  rejec- 
tion, or  more  negative  diffeirentiation,  primarily  in  the  High  Social 
Desirability  subgroups.  As  mentioned,  Conservatism-Riskiness  and  Social 
Desirability  combined  to  relate  to  one  other  criterion  variable,  PSPS, 
but  with  that  relationship  the  condition  of  Social  Desirability  involved 
was  the  low  condition  rather  than  the  high  one. 

Specialization  Level  was  the  varioclo  related  to  RPS  in  the  great- 
est number  of  moderator  subgroups.  The 33  subgroups  located  more  speci- 
fically the  relationship  which  appeared  in  the  intercorrelation  matrices 
of  the  two  samples  (Tables  8  and  9)i  where  the  correlation  between  Spe- 
cialization Level  and  RPS  in  the  initial  sample  was  ,28  (p< ,01)  and  in 
the  cross-validation  sample,  ,16.  The  subgroups  in  which  this  effect 
was  especially  concentrated  were  Low  Field  Independence,  Medium  Complex- 
ity of  Verbal  Apparatus,  and  High  Verbal  Equivalence  Range,  with  High 
Conceptual  Differentiation,  High  Internal  Control,  Medium  Social  Desir- 
ability, and  High  Occupational  Level  also  containing  seme  support.  In 
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these  subgroups  the  ino]*e  a  student  was  interested  in  an  occupation  which 
requires  a  narrow,  specialized  knowledge,  the  more  he  tended  to  reject 
SVIB  occupational  families,  or  to  be  negatively  diffei^ntiated  on  the 
SVIB. 

In  respect  to  the  SVIB  non-occupational  scales,  it  should  again  be 
noted  that  whereas  Occupational  Level  was  related  to  PSPS,  TSS,  and  LRS, 
it  was  not  represented  at  all  among  the  variables  significantly  related 
to  RPS,  And  though  Specialization  Level  predicted  both  a  less  positively 
differentiated  profile  and  a  more  negatively  differentiated  profile,  it 
was  not  related  significantly  in  any  of  the  conditions  with  TSS,  the 
measure  vrhich  seemingly  confounds  both  negative  and  positive  SVIB  differ- 
entiation. 
General  Differentiation 

In  three  different  moderating  conditions  in  Table  13,  correlations 
involving  PSPS,  LRS,  and  RPS  all  ran  in  the  same  direction  with  some 
strength.  These  conditions  twice  involved  the  predictor  Complexity  of 
Verbal  Apparatus  and  once.  Occupational  Level,  when  it  served  as  a  pre- 
dictor. In  the  conditions  of  High  Internal  Control  and  Low  Social  Desir- 
ability, Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  tended  to  predict  both  positive 
differentiation  (PSPS  and  LRS)  and  negative  differentiation  (RPS),  as 
did  Occupational  Level  in  the  condition  of  High  ConceptTial  Compartmen- 
talization.  In  addition,  in  the  condition  of  High  Conceptual  Compart- 
mentalization,  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  tended  to  predict  both 
PSPS  and  RPS  (but  not  LRS),  Thus,  following  the  discussion  above,  one 
might  say  that  these  two  pi-edictors,  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  and 
Occupational  Level,  in  their  given  moderator  conditions  were  predicting 
the  third,  or  general  differentiation,  factor  in  the  criterion  variables. 
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In  addition  to  these  effects  involving  Conplexity  of  Verbal  Appara- 
tus in  the  three  moderating  conditions,  there  was  some  tendency  for  Com- 
plexity of  Verbal  Apparatus  to  relate  positively  to  both  PSPS  and  EPS  in 
the  two  samples  as  wholes.  The  correlations  with  PSPS  were  .16  (p< .O5) 
and  ,10,  and  with  EPS,  .23  (p< .01)  and  ,14,  initial  and  cross-valida- 
tion samples  respectively  (the  corresponding  correlations  with  LRS  were 
only  .09  and  ,0?;  Tables  8  and  9).  While  the  respective  initial  and 
cross-validation  sample  correlations  between  Occupational  Level  and  PSPS 
were  ,18  (p< .05)  and  ,12  and  between  Occupational  Level  and  LRS  were 
,20  (p<.05)  and  ,17,  the  correlations  between  Occupational  Level  and 
EPS  were  only  .09  and  ,03,  In  fact,  Tables  8  and  9  show  that  the  only 
predictor  which  tended  to  predict  this  general  differentiation  factor  in 
the  two  samples  as  wholes  was  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus, 

The  moderator  analysis  thus  revealed  that  it  was  among  the  sub- 
jects in  the  conditions  of  High  Internal  Control,  Lox^  Social  Desirabil- 
ity, and  High  Conceptual  Compartmentalization  that  the  general  tendency 
for  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  to  predict  general  differentiation 
was  especially  concentrated.  In  these  conditions  those  subjects  who 
tended  to  be  higher  in  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  also  tended  to  be 
differentiated  from  men- in- general  on  the  SVIB  in  having  both  occupations 
scoring  higher  and  occupations  scoring  lower  than  men-in-general.  The 
higher  the  preference  for  verbal  complexity  of  these  subjects,  the  more 
they  were  different  from  men- in-general  in  patterning  their  occupational 
matches  and  rejections. 

There  was  yet  another  tjrpe  of  grouping  of  the  criterion  variables 
in  two  of  the  moderating  conditions,  though  not  involving  the  general 
differentiation  factor.  There  was  a  tendency  for  Category  WWth  in  the 
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condition  High  Test  Anxiety  and  for  Specialization  Level  in  the  condi- 
tion Medium  Conceptual  Compartraentalization  to  be  related  negatively  to 
LRS  and  T3S  but  positively  to  RPS,  Here  the  relationships  among  the  cri- 
terion variables  combined  in  a  vra.y  such  that  the  higher  the  Category 
Width  and  the  higher  the  Specialization  Level,  the  lower  the  SVIB  pro- 
file, in  terms  of  being  both  less  positively  differentiated  and  more 
negatively  differentiated.  Or,  conversely,  those  with  a  lower  Category 
Width  score  and  a  lower  Specialization  Level  score  also  tended  to  have 
higher  occupational  scores  than  men- in-general  and  fewer  rejections  than 
men- in-general.  It  was  only  in  these  two  cases,  however,  that  there  was 
any  marked  tendency  for  variables  to  predict  the  same  direction  of  move- 
ment of  scores  across  the  SVIB  profile  sheet,  both  above  and  below  those 
average  scoi^es  of  men- in-general. 
Moderating  Conditions 

In  order  to  understand  fully  the  relationships  presented  in  Table 
13,  they  must  be  described  in  terms  of  the  moderating  conditions  within . 
which  they  were  located.  To  facilitate  this  description  another  table 
was  prepared  which  groups  the  relationships  according  to  the  different 
moderating  conditions.  Table  1^  contains,  then,  the  same  relationships 
as  were  in  Tables  12  and  13,  but  grouped  according  to  the  moderating 
conditions  within  which  they  existed. 

The  variables  used  as  moderator  variables  were  of  two  types.  The 
last  four  moderator  variables  in  Table  1^  were  types  of  "motivational" 
variables  included  in  this  study  specifically  for  their  possible  moder- 
ating effects.  The  first  eight  variables  were  the  cognitive -differen- 
tiation variables  which  were  also  checked  for  possible  moderating  in- 
fluences on  both  other  cognitive-differentiation  variables  and  on  the 
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TABLE  lU 

SUPPORTED  MODERATED  RELATIONSHIPS 
ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  MODERATING  CONDITIONS 


Moderator 
Variables 


Moderating 
Conditions 


Relationships 


Field 

High 

Independence 

Low 

Complexity  of 
Verbal  Apparatus 

High 

Medium 

Low 

Category  Width 

Medium 

Low 

Verbal  Equiva- 
lence Range 

High 
MediTira 

Conceptual 
Differentiation 

High 

Medium 


Conceptual         High 
Compartmentalization 


Medium 


Internal  Control    High 


Low 


Occupational  Level~LRS  (+)* 

(OL— TSS)  (+)♦* 
Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus— RPS  (+)** 

(CVA— TSS)  (-) 
Specialization  Level~RPS  (+)** 

Field  Independence— RPS  (-)** 
Specialization  Level— RPS  (+)** 
Field  Independence — LUS  (-) 

(FI— TSS)  (-) 
Specialization  Level — LRS  (-)** 

Occupational  Level— LRS  (+)*♦ 

(OL— TSS)  (+) 
Occupational  Level — LRS  (+) 

Internal  Control— RPS  (+) 
Specialization  Level— RPS  (+)** 
Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus — RPS  (+) 

Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus — LRS  (+) 

(CVA— PSPS)  (+) 
Specialization  Level— RPS  (+) 

(SL— TSS)  (-) 
Occupational  Level — LRS  (+) 

(OL— PSPS)  (+) 

Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus — PSPS  (+) 
Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus — PJPS  (+) 
Lntemal  Control— RPS  (+) 
Occupational  Level — LRS  (+) 

(OL— PSPS)  (+) 

(OL— RPS)  (+) 
Specialization  Level — LRS  (-) 

(SL— TSS)  (-) 
Specialization  Level — RPS  (+) 

Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus — LRS  (+) 

(CVA— PSPS)  (+)** 

(CVA— RPS)  (+) 
Dogmatism— P-PS  (-) 
Specialization  Level— RPS  (+) 
Specialization  Level — TSS  (-) 
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TABLE  Ik   (continued) 


Moderator 
Variables 


Moderating 
Conditions 


Relationships 


Dogmatism 


C  on  sejnrat  ism- 
Riskiness 

Test  Anxiety 


Social 
Desirability 


Occupational 
Level 


Medium    Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus — RPS  (+)♦* 
Occupational  Level— LRS  (+)** 

Medium    Occupational  Level — LRS  (+) 


High     Category  Width~LRS  (-) 
(CW— TSS)  (-) 
Category  V/idth—RPS  (+) 
Conceptual  Differentiation — LRS  (-) 
(CD--PSPS)  (-) 
(CD— TSS)  (-) 
Internal  Control— LRS  (-) 
Dogmatism— RPS  (-) 
Specialization  Level — LRS  (-) 
Medium    Occupational  Level — LRS  (+) 
Low      Internal  Control— RPS  (+) 

High     Conservatism-Riskiness— RPS  (-)** 
Medium    Specialization  Level — RPS  (+) 
Low      Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus — LRS  (+) 
(CVA— PSPS)  (+) 
(CVA— RPS)  (+) 
Conservatism-Riskiness — PSPS  (-) 
Occupational  Level — LRS  (+) 
(OL— TSS)  (+) 

High     Specialization  Level— RPS  (+) 
Low      Specialization  Level — LRS  (-)** 
(SL— TSS)  (-) 


♦Direction  of  the  correlations, 
♦♦Relationships  cross- validated  significantly. 


motivational  variables  when  these  latter  were  checked  for  their  ability 
to  predict.  It  appears  from  the  table  that  the  cognitive  variables  were 
somewhat  more  successful  in  arranging  the  students  into  meaningfully 
homogeneous  groups  than  were  the  variables  hoped  to  be  specifically  mod- 
erating. From  the  vievrpoint  of  facilitating  significant  relationships, 
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apparently  the  most  effective  moderator  variables  were  Field  Independ- 
ence, Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus,  Category  VJidth,  Verbal  Equivalence 
Range,  Internal  Control,  Dogmatism,  and  Social  Desirability,  though  Con- 
ceptual Compartmentalization  and  Test  Anxiety  moderated  a  large  number 
of  important  trends. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  the  original  moderator  varia- 
bles (the  last  four  in  Table  14)  did  not  serve  their  intended  function 
very  well.  Only  one  significant  relationship  was  moderated  by  one  of 
these  variables.  Social  Desirability,  and  this  relationship  did  not  in- 
volve any  of  the  cognitive-differentiation  variables — it  involved,  in- 
stead, one  of  the  original  moderator  variables,  Conservatism-Riskiness, 
which  was  also  investigated  for  its  ability  to  predict.  Among  the 
trends  moderated  by  these  variables  vrere,  however,  some  cognitive-dif- 
ferentiation variables,  as  well  as  the  SVIB  non-occupational  variables. 
The  bxilk  of  the  significant  relationships,  which  involved  both  cogni- 
tive-differentiation variables  and  SVIB  non-occupational  variables,  were 
moderated  by  cognitive-differentiation  variables,  as  revealed  by  the  in- 
vestigatioi:  of  the  latter' s  ability  to  moderate  as  well  as  to  predict. 
In  general,  then,  the  cognitive-differentiation  variables  moderated,  and 
were  moderated  by,  other  cognitive-differentiation  variables;  and  they 
also  moderated  relations  involving  the  SVIB  non- occupational  scales. 
The  four  moderator  variables,  included  for  their  specific  hoped-for  mod- 
erating effects  on  the  cognitive  variables,  failed  to  moderate  signifi- 
cantly any  relationships  involving  these  cognitive  variables. 

Most  of  the  important  moderating  conditions  of  the  cognitive- 
differentiation  variables  in  Table  14  were  of  the  two  extremes  of  either 
high  or  low  conditions.  One  can  see  that  all  of  the  medium  conditions 
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involved  either  Occupational  Lsvel  or  Specialization  Level,  with  two 
exceptions — the  weak  trend  involving  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  in 
Medium  Verbal  Equivalence  Piange  and  the  significant  relationship  between 
Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  and  RPS  in  Medium  Dogmatism.  When  the 
cognitive  variables  were  used  as  moderator  variables,  their  extreme  con- 
ditions of  high  and  low  were  intended  to  select,  typically,  either  dif- 
ferentiated or  undifferentiated  sttidents  along  some  particular  cognitive- 
style  dimension.  Thus,  for  example,  the  High  Field  Independence  condi- 
tion was  intended  to  select  students  who  were  relatively  differentiated 
from  their  environments,  v^ile  High  Verbal  Equivalence  Range  hopefully 
selected  students  who  had  relatively  undifferentiated  verbal  cognitive 
maps.  Some  order  can  be  brought  into  the  results  by  considering  the 
relationships  as  being  involved  with  differentiated  or  undifferentiated 
students,  but  cor.tradictory  trends  still  exist. 

First,  one  can  note  that  a  grouping  of  undifferentiated  conditions 
was  involved  with  the  relationships  of  Specialization  Level  to  LRS  and 
RPS.  The  subjects  in  the  conditions  of  Low  Field  Independence,  Low  Com- 
plexity of  Verbal  Apparatus,  and  High  Verbal  Equivalence  Range  were 
nominally  undifferentiated  along  these  particular  cognitive  dimensions. 
In  the  conditions  of  Low  Field  Independence  and  High  Verbal  Equivalence 
Range,  Specialization  Level  was  positively  correlated  significantly  with 
RPS,  and  in  Low  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus,  Specialization  Level  was 
negatively  correlated  significantly  with  LRS.  In  these  relatively  undif- 
ferentiated groups,  the  correlations  suggest  that  the  more  these  differ- 
ent kinds  of  undifferentiated  students  wanted  to  specialize,  either  the 
more  they  rejected  occupations  (+RPS)  or  the  less  they  were  interested 
in  occupations  (-LRS).  It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  cost  to  the 
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relatively  iindifferentiated  of  wanting  to  specialize  is  a  rejection  of 
many  other  occupational  interests.  The  lack  of  this  relationship  in  the 
differentiated  subgroups  would  suggest  thatanong  differentiated  subjects 
interest  in  specializing  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  a  narro'icing  of 
interests;  at  least  some  of  thera  are  capable  of  having  interests  in  spe- 
cialized occupations  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  interests  in  a 
variety  of  kinds  of  work. 

Two  exceptions  existed  to  this  generality  about  these  three  sig- 
nificantly cross-validated  results,  though  neither  were  themselves  cross- 
validated  significantly.  The  Specialization  Level-RPS  relationship 
tended  to  exist  also  in  the  conditions  of  High  Conceptual  Differentia- 
tion and  High  Internal  Control,  Sttidents  were  placed  in  the  High  Con- 
ceptual Differentiation  condition  when  they  used  many  different  catego- 
ries to  sort  object-names  in  the  Object  Sorting  Test,  suggesting  they 
had  very  differentiated  conceptual  processes.  The  High  Internal  Control 
groups  included  those  who  felt  very  much  in  control  of  their  reinforce- 
ments and  thus  who,  it  was  suggested,  have  reason  for  gathering  and 
maintaining  differentiated  occupational  Information.  From  the  general 
hypothesis  of  this  study  it  would  seem  r^^asonable  that  it  is  these  dif- 
ferentiated students  who  are  capable  of  patterning  their  occupational 
rejections,  or  of  making  negative  differentiations,  but  these  results 
were  only  trends,  while  the  opposite  findings  reported  above  were  sig- 
nificantly cross-validated.  The  exceptions  will  be  fvirther  related  to 
other  results  below. 

The  second  grouping  of  significant  relationships  also  involved 
cross-validated  relationships  involving  undifferentiated  students. 
Among  \U7differentiated  students  as  selected  by  the  Low  Field  Independence 
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condition,  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  was  positively  correlated  with 
RPS,  The  nore  these  students  ujn.dlfferentiated  from  their  environments 
preferred  verbal  complexity,  the  more  occupational  families  they  tended 
to  reject.  Moreover,  a  complimentary  relationship  existed  in  the  condi- 
tion of  High  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus.  The  lo^rer  the  Field  Inde- 
pendence scores  of  these  pj^eferrers  of  verbal  complexity,  the  more  fam- 
ilies they  rejected.  Thus,  combinations  of  field  dependence  and  verbal 
complexity  appeared  to  facilitate  occupational  family  rejection,  or  neg- 
ative profile  differentiation.  It  shotild  be  noted  that  nowhere  else  in 
Table  1^  do  two  variables  complement  each  other  by  each  serving  as  a 
moderator  for  the  other  in  relation  to  the  same  criterion  variable. 

The  condition  of  Low  Field  Independence  involved  in  this  grouping 
was  also  involved  in  the  first  grouping.  Thus,  among  these  field-depend- 
ent persons,  being  either  complex  or  specialized  in  interests  helped  to 
produce  rejection.  Back  in  the  reporting  on  Table  10  it  was  noted  that 
in  both  of  the  samples  as  wholes  Specialization  Level  and  Complexity  of 
Verbal  Apparatus  correlated  significantly  at  about  ,41.  It  may  be  that 
in  the  condition  of  Low  Field  Independence  the  common  variance  of  thes<» 
two  was  at  work,  but  one  can  note  in  Table  14  that  there  were  no  other- 
conditions  in  which  Specialization  Level  and  Complexity  of  Verbal  Appa- 
ratus were  both  significantly  related  to  the  same  criterion  variable. 
In  any  case,  contrary  to  vrhat  one  might  predict  from  a  general  differ- 
entiation hypothesis,  it  was  among  these  poorly  differentiated  students 
(Low  Field  Independence)  that  other  types  of  differentiation  (Complexity 
of  Verbal  Apparatus  and  Sp-ecialization  Level)  were  associated  with  nega- 
tive profile  differentiation.  Though  field-dependent  people  are  supposed 
to  be  non-analytical  and  poorly  articulated  from  their  environment,  when 
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they  preferred  verbal  complexity  or  had  specialized  interests  they  evi- 
dently were  able,  in  some  way,  to  analyze,  articulate,  or  pattern  their 
vocational  dislikes  in  a  clearer  way  than  when  they  preferred  verbal 
simplicity  or  had  less  specialized  interests. 

Yet  another  difficiilt  finding  existed  in  the  relationship  between 
Field  Independence  and  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus.  There  was  a 
tendency  in  the  Low  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  condition  for  Field 
Independence  to  be  negatively  related  to  positive  profile  differentia- 
tion as  measured  by  LBS   and  TSS,  Among  these  people  preferring  verbal 
simplicity,  the  more  field  dependent  they  were,  the  more  positively  dif- 
ferentiated an  SVIB  profile  they  produced.  Conversely,  the  more  field 
independent  these  simple  ones  were,  the  less  differentiated  their  pro- 
files were.  The  tendency  was,  then,  for  a  combination  of  articulateness 
and  simpleness  to  supress  positive  differentiation  and  for  globalness 
and  simpleness  to  allow  positive  differentiation,  contrary  to  a  differ- 
entiation hypothesis. 

An  additional  combination  of  differentiated  and  undifferentiated 
attributes,  similar  to  that  involving  Hich  Complexity  of  Verbal  Appara- 
tus and  Low  Field  Independence,  also  tended  to  exist  in  the  High  Verbal 
Equivalence  Range  condition.  This  condition  was  also  mentioned  above  as 
containing  an  instance  of  the  first  generalization,  that  involving  a 
significant  Specialization  Level-RPS  relationship.  In  this  condition 
Internal  Control  also  tended  to  be  positively  correlated  with  RPS.  Thus 
again  the  more  differentiated  (more  Internal  Control)  these  undifferen- 
tiated (High  Verbal  Equivalence  Flange)  students  were,  the  more  occupa- 
tional families  they  tended  to  reject,  or  the  more  negatively  differen- 
tiated they  tended  to  be. 
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A  third  grouping  of  results  in  Table  1^  followed  more  what  one 
would  predict  from  a  general  differentiation  hypothesis.  In  this 
grouping,  certain  kinds  of  highly  differentiated  students  tended  to 
have  more  differentiated  SVIB  profiles  when  they  were  more  differenti- 
ated along  other  cognitive  dimensions.  That  is,  two  kinds  of  differen- 
tiation combined  to  produce  tendencies  toward  profile  differentiation. 
The  differentiated  conditions  involved  were  High  Conceptual  Differentia- 
tion, High  Conceptual  Compartmentalization,  and  High  Internal  Control, 

The  one  significantly  cross-validated  relationship  in  this  group- 
ing was  between  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  and  PSPS  in  the  condition 
of  High  Internal  Control,  However,  accompanying  this  relationship  in 
this  condition  v:ere  also  non-significantly  supported  relationships  be- 
tween Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  and  LRS  and  RPS,  Thus  in  the  con- 
dition of  High  Internal  Control  there  was  a  tendency  for  Complexity  of 
Verbal  Apparatus  to  predict  both  positive  and  negative  differentiation, 
or  general  differentiation.  Having  a  strong  feeling  of  being  in  control 
of  one's  life  seemed  to  have  allowed  the  person's  preference  for  verbal 
complexity  to  be  utilized  in  forming  definite  patterns  of  occupational 
interests  and  rejections. 

It  was  also  in  the  condition  of  High  Internal  Control  that  one  of 
the  contradictions  to  the  first  generalization  existed.  In  this  condi- 
tion, though  the  correlations  were  not  significantly  cross-validated, 
Specialization  Level  again  tended  to  join  with  Complexity  of  Verbal  Ap- 
paratus in  predicting  occupational  rejection.  If  Specialization  Level 
is  taken  as  a  measure  of  a  type  of  differentiation,  then  again  differ- 
entiation joined  with  differentiation  to  produce  SVIB  negative  profile 
differentiation. 
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The  third  instance  in  the  condition  of  High  Internal  Control  of 
the  third  generalization  involved  Dogmatism.  The  tendency  was  for  Dog- 
matism to  be  negatively  related  to  RPS,  so  that  the  less  dogmatic  these 
High  Internal  Control  subjects  were,  the  more  occupational  families 
they  rejected.  This  again  seems  consistent  with  the  general  differen- 
tiation hypothesis,  for  the  more  dogmatic  persons  are  supposed  to  be 
less  open  to  new  beliefs  and  to  have  a  more  simplistic,  or  a  more 
"black-and-white,"  cognitive  organization  of  their  beliefs.  The  less 
dogmatic,  or  more  differentiated,  these  High  Internal  Control  stiidents, 
the  more  they  could  organize  their  dislikes  into  specific  occupational 
rejections. 

The  thii^  generalization  can  also  be  drawn  from  the  condition  of 
High  Conceptual  Compartmentalization.  Though  Conceptual  Compartmental- 
ization  was  not  a  successful  predictor  of  the  criterion  variables,  its 
high  and  low  conditions  did  moderate  several  non-significant  tendencies. 
The  high  condition  included  those  subjects  who  could  not  find  categories 
for  a  large  number  of  object-names  in  the  Object  Sorting  Test,  which 
seems  to  represent  a  sort  of  extreme  unconnected  differentiation.  Among 
these  subjects  who  had  difficulty  tying  together  elements  to  form  a  con- 
cept, two  measures  of  cognitive  differentiation  tended  to  be  related  to 
profile  differentiation.  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  again  tended  to 
be  positively  correlated  with  PSPS  and  RPS,  suggesting  again  a  correla- 
tion with  a  general  differentiation  factor.  Internal  Control  correlated 
positively  with  RPS,  as  it  was  in  the  condition  of  High  Verbal  Equiva- 
lence Range  as  discussed  above.  The  location  of  this  Internal  Control- 
RPS  relationship  in  both  High  Verbal  Equivalence  Range  and  High  Con- 
ceptual Compartmentalization  conditions  is  a  contradiction,  since  the 
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former  condition  selected  imdifferentiated  students  and  the  latter,  dif- 
ferentiated. But,  as  mentioned,  these  two  conditions  appear  to  be  in- 
stances of  the  partially  contradictory  generalities  two  and  three. 

Finally,  High  Conceptual  Differentiation  also  yielded  an  instance 
of  the  third  generalization.  Among  these  kind  of  differentiated  stu- 
dents, those  who  tended  to  prefer  verbal  complexity  tended  to  have  more 
positively  differentiated  profiles.  This  condition  also  contained  the 
other  contradiction  to  the  first  generalization,  for  Specialization 
Level  tended  to  be  positively  correlated  with  RPS  (and  negatively  with 
TSS)  among  these  kinds  of  differentiated  students.  Thus  both  of  the 
exceptions  to  the  first  generality  appear  to  have  affinities  with  the 
third  generalization,  which  is  partially  contradictory  to  the  first. 

A  fourth  grouping  of  results  in  Table  I'*-  concerns  the  other  SVIB 
non-occupational  scale  used  in  this  study.  Occupational  Level,  There 
were  tendencies  for  a  higher  Occupational  Level  Score  to  be  associated 
with  a  more  differentiated  SVIB  profile  in  three  different  high  differ- 
entiation conditions.  In  the  condition  of  High  Conceptual  Compart- 
raentalization.  Occupational  Level  tended  to  correlate  positively  with 
PSPS,  LRS,  and  RPS,  or  with  the  general  differentiation  factor  in  the 
criterion  variables.  This  was  the  same  condition  in  lAich  Complexity 
of  Verbal  Apparatus  tended  to  be  related  to  the  general  differentiation 
factor,  so  in  this  condition  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  and  Occupa- 
tional Level  performed  similar  functions.  In  the  overall  samples  these 
two  tended  to  be  related  to  each  other  with  correlations  of  ,14  and 
,20  (p<,05),  initial  and  cross-validation  samples  respectively  (Tables 
8  and  9)t  However,  in  only  one  other  condition  did  these  two  variables 
relate  to  the  same  criterion  variable,  and  that  was  in  the  condition  of 
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Low  Social  Desirability,  In  the  present  condition  of  High  Conceptual 
Compartmentalization,  interest  in  higher  status  occupations  appeared  to 
help  these  compartmentalized  students  to  pattern  their  differentiated 
interests  into  occupational  family  acceptance  and  rejection.  Another 
parenthetical  remark  should  also  be  entered  here  about  the  occurrence 
of  an  Internal  Control-RPS  relationship  in  this  condition.  Though 
Internal  Control  and  Occupational  Level  correlated  in  the  two  samples 
as  wholes  at  about  ,26  (cf.  Table  10),  in  no  other  condition  did  they 
tend  to  relate  to  the  same  criterion  variable  as  they  did  in  this  con- 
dition. 

In  the  condition  of  High  Field  Independence,  Occupational  Level 
tended  to  correlate  positively  with  LRS  and  did  correlate  significantly 
with  TSS,  Interest  in  status  appeared  to  combine  with  differentiation 
from  the  environment  to  produce  a  more  positively  differentiated  profile. 

The  third  instance  of  the  fourth  generalization  occur3red  with 
Category  Width,  when  it  was  used  as  a  moderator  variable.  Category 
Width  was  not  a  very  effective  predictor,  for  it  related  weakly  to  the 
criterion  variables  only  in  the  condition  of  High  Test  Anxiety,  and  as 
a  moderator  variable  it  helped  to  relate  only  Occupational  Level  to  LRS 
(and  TSS),  Its  moderating  function  was  curious  also  in  that  the  Occupa- 
tional Level-LRS  relationship  was  weakly  supported  in  the  low  condition 
and  significantly  cross-validated  in  the  medium  condition.  The  low 
condition  included  those  students  who  tended  to  use  narrow  qtiantative 
categories,  implying  a  more  differentiated  quantative  cognitive  system. 
Though  the  significant  relationship  occurred  in  the  medium  condition, 
the  tendency  in  the  low  condition  and  the  absence  of  it  in  the  high  con- 
dition suggest  tha.t   the  production  of  a  more  positive  profile  by  the 
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interest  in  status  was  facilitated  by  at  least  some  differentiation  of 
quantative  categories  as  opposed  to  little  differentiation  in  the  high- 
width  condition. 

The  significant  occurrence  of  the  Occupational  Level-LRS  relation- 
ship in  Medium  Category  V/idth  may,  however,  be  an  instance  of  the  curi- 
ous fifth  grouping  of  results  in  Table  14,  As  already  mentioned,  Occu- 
pational Level  was  related  to  positive  profile  differentiation  (though 
not  at  all  to  negative  differentiation)  in  a  number  of  medium  conditions, 
and  twice,  significantly.  The  conditions  containing  significant  rela- 
tions were  MediTM  Category  Width,  as  just  discussed,  and  Medium  Dogmatism, 
The  relationship  was  weakly  supported  in  the  medium  conditions  of  Con- 
ceptual Differentiation,  Conservatism-Riskiness,  and  Test  Anxiety,  In 
all  these  conditions,  only  one  of  them.  Medium  Dogmatism,  contained  any 
additional  important  relationships  between  other  variables;  in  Medium 
Dogmatism,  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  was  significantly  related  to 
RPS,  Further,  in  only  two  instances  was  there  any  tendency  for  the  Occu- 
pational Level-LRS  (or  -PSPS)  relationship  to  occur  in  either  the  high 
or  low  conditions  of  the  same  moderator  variables.  As  pointed  out  above, 
the  relationship  in  Medium  Category  Width  tended  to  exist  in  Low  Category 
Width,  while  the  relationship  in  Medium  Test  Anxiety  also  tended  to 
occur  in  Low  Test  Anxiety  (the  correlations  in  the  Low  Test  Anxiety  con- 
dition between  Occupational  Level  and  LRS  in  the  initial  and  cross- 
validation  samples  were  ,37  (p< ,01)  and  ,19»  respectively,  just  missing 
inclusion  among  the  "trends"  in  Tables  12,  13,  and  14,  as  Table  44  in 
Appendix  D  shows.  For  some  reason,  these  middle-of-the-road  students 
on  these  different  dimensions  were   particularly  able  to  use  status 
interests  in  differentiating  their  occupational  profile  in  a  positive 
direction. 
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A  similar,  though  not  so  striking,  occurrence  of  Specialization 
Level  relationships  in  medium  conditions  can  be  seen  in  Table  1^,  Spe- 
cialization Level  tended  to  correlate  with  RPS  in  the  medium  conditions 
of  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus,  Conceptual  Compartmentalization, 
and  Social  Desirability,  while  the  medium  conditions  of  Conceptual  Com- 
partmentalization and  Internal  Control  also  contained  relations  between 
Specialization  Level  and  LRS  and  TSS, 

These  five  generalizations  with  their  stated  exceptions  or  con- 
tradictions seem  to  exhaust  most  of  the  relationships  among  the  cogni- 
tive variables  when  they  served  as  moderators.  The  functions  of  the 
remaining  four  moderator  variables,  those  included  specifically  for 
hoped-for  moderating  effects,  are  not  quite  so  easily  described.  The 
first,  Conservatism-Riskiness,  functioned  poorly  as  a  predictor  and  even 
worse  as  a  moderator.  The  one  relationship  it  moderated  was  incl'uded 
above  in  the  discussion  of  the  Occupational  Level-LRS  locations.  The 
other  three  moderators  served  somewhat  better,  though  the  large  number 
of  relationships  under  Test  Anxiety  included  none  cross-validated  sig- 
nificantly, and  those  under  Occupational  Level,  while  including  one 
which  was  significantly  cross-validated,  involved  only  Specialization 
Level , 

In  the  High  Test  Anxiety  condition,  the  main  effect  of  the  vari- 
ables seemed  to  be  that  the  more  differentiated  the  stiidents  were,  the 
lower  occupational  scores  they  obtained  on  the  SVIB,  as  measured  by 
both  lower  LRS  scores  and  higher  RPS  scores.  As  Table  IH^   shows,  Con- 
ceptual Differentiation,  Internal  Control,  and  Specialization  Level 
were  all  negatively  correlated  with  LRS  (and  in  some  cases  PSPS  and 
TSS),  V/ith  all  three,  the  higher  the  scores,  and  thus  the  higher  the 
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differentiation,  the  lower  the  LRS  score,  and  thus  the  lower  the  posi- 
tive profile  differtjntiation.  Dogmatism  tended  to  be  negatively  cor- 
related with  RPS,  such  that  the  more  differentiated  the  subject  (the 
lower  the  Dogmatism  score),  the  more  occupational  scores  below  those  of 
men-in-general  he  made,  and  the  more  negatively  differentiated  a  profile 
he  produced. 

The  exception  to  this  generalization  about  the  relationships  under 
the  condition  of  High  Test  Anxiety  involved  Category  Width,  Category 
Width  tended  to  correlate  negatively  with  LRS  and  TSS  and  positively 
with  RPS,  such  that  the  broader  the  categories,  and  thus  the  less  dif- 
ferentiated the  categories,  the  lower  the  LRS  scores  and  the  higher  the 
RPS  scores.  Thus,  instead  of  higher  differentiation  leading  to  lower 
SVIB  occupational  scores,  as  described  above,  in  this  case  lower  differ- 
entiation led  to  lower  SVTB  occupational  scores.  With  these  highly 
anxious  students,  then,  differentiation  led  to  more  positive  differen- 
tiation in  one  case,  but  in  three  cases  it  led  to  less  positive  differ-. 
entiation.  Perhaps  these  latter  three  kinds  of  differentiation  in  an 
anxious  person  only  makes  him  more  confused  rather  than  enabling  his 
occupational  interests  to  be  patterned. 

In  the  Low  Test  Anxiety  Condition,  there  was  a  tendency  for  In- 
ternal Control  to  be  positively  correlated  with  RPS,  such  that  the 
greater  the  claimed  control  over  reinforcements  (and  the  greater  the 
resulting  differentiation),  the  more  negatively  differentiated  an  SVIB 
profile.  In  addition,  the  weak  Occupational  Level-LRS  relationship  in 
the  medium  condition  also  tended  to  exist  in  the  low  condition,  as 
pointed  out  above.  Thus,  it  was  also  among  those  relatively  low  in 
Test  Anxiety  that  the  greater  status  interests  tended  to  lead  to  a 
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higher  SVIB  profile. 

Social  Desirability  had  some  effect  as  a  moderator  variable,  mod- 
erating one  significant  relationship  and  several  other  ti*ends.  The  one 
significant  relationship  was  in  the  high  condition,  while  the  trends 
were  mostly  in  the  low  condition.  As  indicated  in  the  first  chapter, 
those  subjects  high  in  Social  Desirability  are  considered  to  be  very 
defensive,  while  the  low  subjects  are  supposedly  very  non-defensive,  or 
open.  Only  one  relationship  appeared  among  the  defensive  students,  that 
between  Conservatism-Riskiness  and  RPS,  This  significant  relationship 
suggested  that  defensive  students  xAo  were  willing  to  take  risks  also 
rejected  more  occupational  families,  while  those  defensive  students  who 
were  more  conservative  did  not  reject  so  many  occupations.  Thus  defen- 
siveness  and  a  non-risky  conservatism  appeared  to  combine  to  suppress 
negative  differentiation. 

Among  the  non-defensive  students  in  the  Low  Social  Desirability 
condition,  Conservatism-Riskiness  made  its  only  other  appearance  as  a 
predictor.  In  this  condition  Conservatism-Riskiness  tended  to  be  neg- 
atively correlated  with  PSPS,  so  that  the  more  conservative  the  student 
was,  the  fewer  primary  and  secondary  patterns  he  tended  to  have  on  the 
SVIB,  Conversely,  the  more  idlling  these  non-defensive  students  were 
to  take  risks  the  more  primary  and  secondary  patterns  they  tended  to 
have.  In  the  two  conditions  of  High  and  Low  Social  Desirability,  then, 
the  more  risky  the  defensive  students  tended  to  be,  the  more  rejects 
they  made,  while  the  more  risky  the  non-defensive  students  tended  to 
be,  the  more  primaries  and  secondaries  they  made.  Therefore,  in  both 
conditions,  the  tendency  to  be  a  non- risk- taker,  or  to  be  conservative, 
led  to  a  profile  less  distinguishable  from  that  of  men- in-general.  To 
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repeat,  riskiness  was  associated  with  profile  differentiation  only  when 
students  were  grouped  according  to  defensiveness. 

The  non-defensive  students  also  exhibited  other  trends  involving 
Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  and  Occupational  Level,  Complexity  of 
Verbal  Apparatus  tended  to  be  related  positively  to  PSPS,  LRS,  and  RPS, 
or  to  the  suggested  general  differentiation  factor.  Thus,  in  both  of 
the  conditions  of  High  Internal  Control  and  Low  Social  Desirability,  the 
more  the  students  preferred  verbal  complexity  the  moi^  they  tended  to 
differentiate  their  SVIB  profiles  in  both  a  positive  and  negative  direc- 
tion fx^3m  that  of  men- in-general.  The  trend  between  Occupational  Level 
and  LRS  (and  TSS),  suggests  that  the  non-defensive  students  were  similar 
to  the  relatively  non-anxious  students  in  having  the  tendency  for  inter- 
est in  status  to  raise  the  SVIB  profile. 

Occupational  Level  functioned  as  a  moderator  variable  only  for 
Specialization  Level,  Among  the  high-status  oriented  students,  an  inter- 
est in  specializing  tended  to  produce  more  rejections.  Among  the  low- 
status  oriented  students,  an  interest  in  specializing  significantly  low- 
ered the  positive  differentiation  of  their  SVIB  profiles.  The  effect  of 
special  interests  on  the  SVIB  profile  thus  depended  to  some  extent  upon 
the  status  aspirations  of  the  subjects  having  these  special  interests. 
When  the  students  were  stratified  according  to  the  status  of  their  in- 
terests, having  specialized  interests  tended  to  lower  their  profiles,  as 
measured  by  lesser  LRS  scores  and  greater  RPS  scores. 

Summary 
These  are  the  major  findings  in  this  stvidy,  and  they  will  be  dis- 
cussed raor«  thoroughly  in  the  next  chapter, 

1,  The  canonical  correlation  analyses  of  the  two  samples  revealed 
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that  seven  cognitive-differentiation  variables  were  not  related  as  a 
group  significantly  to  the  four  criterion  measures  as  a  group, 

2,  Both  the  canonical  analyses  and  the  moderator  analyses  indi- 
cated that  Letter  Range  Score  was  better  related  to  the  predictor  vari- 
ables than  Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Score  and  Total  Standard  Score, 
Rejection  Pattern  Score  was  almost  as  related  as  Letter  Range  Score, 
Further,  the  pattern  of  relationships  among  the  criterion  variables  sug- 
gest that  three  factors  of  SVIB  profile  differentiation  were  present: 

a  positive  differentiation  factor,  a  negative  differentiation  factor, 
and  a  general  differentiation  factor, 

3.  The  intercorrelation  matrices  of  the  two  samples  failed  to 
confirm  any  of  the  five  main  hypotheses,  though  the  relation  between 
Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  and  Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Score  did 
weakly  support  Hypothesis  2, 

4,  Most  of  the  original  hypotheses  were  not  supported  by  the  mod- 
erator analyses.  Again,  Hypothesis  2  received  some  support,  as  well  as 
Hypothesis  3a,  though  very  weakly.  Hypotheses  1,  3c i  and  k  were  contra- 
dicted by  tendencies  in  directions  opposite  to  those  predicted.  Hypoth- 
eses 3b,  3d,  and  5  were  neither  supported  nor  contradicted  by  the  mod~ 
erator  analyses, 

5.  Only  three  variables.  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus,  Occupa- 
tional Level,  and  Specialization  Level,  were  significantly  cross- 
validated  in  the  moderator  analyses  as  predictors  of  positive  SVIB 
profile  differentation,  but  Field  Independence,  Conceptual  Differentia- 
tion, Category  Width,  and  Internal  Control  received  some  support  in  the 
analyses  as  predictors  of  positive  differentiation.  Significantly 
cross-validated  as  predictors  of  negative  SVIB  differentiation  in  the 
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modarator  analyses  tjere  Field  Independence,  Conplexity  of  Verbal  Appa- 
rattas,  Consarvatism-Riskiness,  and  Specialization  Level,  while  Internal 
Control  and  Dogmatism  were  mildly  supported  as  predictors  of  negative 
differentiation.  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  and  Occupational  Level 
tended  to  be  predictors  of  the  general  differentiation  factor  in  the 
SVIB  profiles,  but  Specialization  Level  contradicted  the  general  factor 
when  it  related  instead  to  lower  SVIB  scale  scores,  i.e.,  lower  LRS  and 
higher  RPS  scores, 

6,  The  variables  included  specifically  for  their  hoped-for 
moderating  effects  did  not  function  as  effectively  in  moderating  the 
cognitive-differentiation  variables  as  did  the  cognitive-differentia- 
tion variables  in  moderating  the  effects  of  each  other, 

7,  Possibly  eight  different  patterns  of  results  could  be  found 
in  the  moderator  analyses,  though  they  were  not  without  contradic- 
tions. The  patterns  were: 

i.  Specialization  Level  significantly  predicted  negative  differ- 
entiation in  two  low  cognitive-differentiation  conditions 
and  predicted  less  positive  differentiation  significantly 
in  one  low  cognitive-differentiation  condition.  The  con- 
clusion that  interest  in  occupational  specializing  led  to 
lower  occupational  profiles  especially  among  cognitively 
undifferentiated  students  was  partially  contradicted  by 
the  tendency  for  Spacialization  Level  to  predict  negative 
differentiation  in  tvro  different  high  cognitive-differen- 
tiation conditions, 
ii.  High  Conplexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  combined  with  Low  Field 

Independence  to  significantly  predict  negative  differentiation. 
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Yet  another  kind  of  high  cognitive  differentiation  combined 
with  a  type  of  low  cognitive  differentiation  to  tend  to  predict 
negative  SVIB  differentiation:  in  the  condition  of  High  Verbal 
Equivalence  Range,  Internal  Control  correlated  positively,  yet 
non-significantly,  with  Rejection  Pattern  Score,  In  addition, 
two  kinds  of  low  differentiation  tended  to  combine  in  predict- 
ing less  positive  SVIB  differentiation,  when  Field  Independence 
correlated  negatively  with  Letter  Range  Score  in  the  Low  Com- 
plexity of  Verbal  Apparatus  condition, 
iii.  Several  kinds  of  cognitive  differentiation  tended  to  combine 
with  other  kinds  of  cognitive  differentiation  in  predicting 
positive  SVIB  differentiation,  negative  SVIB  differentiation, 
and  general  SVIB  differentiation.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
second  pattern  of  results,  but  seems  to  incorporate  the  two 
exceptions  to  the  first  pattern  of  results.  This  pattern  is 
the  one  most  compatible  with  the  general  hypothesis  of  this 
study, 

iv.  Occupational  Level  tended  to  predict  positive  as  well  as 

general  SVIB  differentiation  in  several  high  cognitive-differ- 
entiation conditions, 
V.  Practically  all  of  the  mediiom  conditions  containing  important 
relationships  involved  either  Occupational  Level  or  Speciali- 
zation Level  in  relation  to  the  criterion  variables,  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  predictors, 

vi.  In  the  condition  of  High  Test  Anxiety,  higher  cognitive  differ- 
entiation -of  some  types  tended  to  predict  less  positive  SVIB 
differentiation  and,  in  one  case,  more  negative  differentiation. 
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One  exception  to  this  generality  existed  in  this  condition  when 
higher  Category  Width  (lower  cognitive  differentiation)  tended 
to  predict  both  less  positive  differentiation  and  more  negative 
differentiation, 
vii.  When  the  subjects  were  stratified  accoiTding  to  their  defensive- 
ness  (answering  in  socially  desirable  ways)  the  more  non-risky 
conservatism  they  had,  the  less  SVIB  differentiation  they  pro- 
duced . 
viii,  V/hen  the  students  were  stratified  according  to  the  socio- 
economic status  of  their  interests,  the  more  they  had  special- 
ized interests,  the  lower  SVTB  occupational  scores  they  ob- 
tained, 
8,  The  complete  intercorrelation  matrices  of  the  samples  taken  as 
wholes  revealed  several  significant  relationships  between  the  original 
predictor  and  moderator  variables  and  the  two  SVIB  non-occupational 
scales  used  in  this  study.  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  correlated 
positively  with  Specialization  Level,  Occupational  Level  had  three 
correlates,  including  Internal  Control  (positive),  Category  Width 
(positive),  and  Conservatism-Riskiness  (negative). 


CHAPTER  IV 


DISCUSS  lOxM 


The  results  of  this  study  can  be  grouped  under  two  general  head- 
ings. First,  there  are  those  results  x^hich  followed  from  the  direct 
investigation  of  the  main  hypothesis  of  this  study  and  the  five  specific 
hypotheses  generated  by  it.  This  hypothesis  was  that  a  lack  of  cogni- 
tive differentiation  in  an  individual  would  impede  his  production  of 
higher  occupational  scores  on  the  SVIB,  regardless  of  the  particular 
occupational  scales  involved,  by  making  him  less  capable  of  making  the 
differential  responses  necessary  to  match  an  SVI"'^  interest  pattern.  The 
less  ho  preferred  to  make  distinctions  in  his  cognitive  structures,  the 
lower  should  be  his  SVIB  occupational  profile.  Because  of  the  assumed 
importance  of  motivational  factors  in  patterning  the  differentiated 
interest  elements,  the  expectation  was  that  the  correlations  between 
cognitive  differentiation  and  high  occupational  scores  would  not  be 
large,  but  rather  that  middle-range,  but  statistically  significant, 
correlations  between  the  two  would  be  found  to  exist. 

The  correlations  which  were  intended  to  test  this  general  hypoth- 
esis were  drai^m  from  the  canonical  analyses,  the  moderator  analyses, 
and  a  small  part  of  the  intercorrelation-matrix  analyses,  all  done  upon 
the  two  samples  created  from  a  random  division  of  the  subjects  used  in 
this  study.  The  second  group  of  results  fro:ii  this  study  follov.-ed  from 
the  use  of  additional  variables  added  for  investigatory  purposes, 
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including  Rejection  Pattern  Scoj-e  and  Specialization  Level,  and  from  the 
ease  of  obtaining  complete  intercorrelation  matrices  with  the  use  of  a 
computer.  In  addition,  it  was  fairly  simple  with  the  use  of  the  computer 
to  elaborate  the  moderator  analyses,  so  that,  for  the  sake  of  complete- 
ness, it  was  possible  to  check  not  only  how  a  specific  cognitive  predic- 
tor variable  was  moderated  by  the  four  motivational  variables  and  by 
other  cognitive  variables,  but  also  how  the  four  moderator  variables 
served  as  predictors  when  they  were  in  turn  moderated  by  the  cognitive 
variables,  when  these  latter  were  treated  as  moderator  variables.  With 
the  exceptions  of  the  predictions  made  by  Occupational  Level,  the  elab- 
oration of  the  moderator  analyses  proved  rather  fruitless.  However, 
the  complete  intercorrelation  matrices  of  the  two  samples  did  turn  up 
some  rather  interesting  results  regarding  the  two  SVIB  non-occupational 
scales  which  were  included  in  this  study.  In  addition,  the  intercorre- 
lation matrices  i-evealed  important  relationships  among  the  different 
measures  of  the  lack  of  SVIB  profile  height. 

The  first  group  of  results,  those  involving  the  general  hypothesis 
of  the  study,  were  generally  disappoint irg.  Among  the  unmoderated  cor- 
relations between  the  cognitive  variables  and  criterion  variables  in  the 
two  samples,  only  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  appeared  to  be  related, 
though  weakly,  to  some  of  the  criterion  variables — 'Prircary-Secondary 
Pattern  Score  and  Rejection  Pattern  Score,  The  canonical  correlation 
analyses  upheld  the  generally  tmrelated  natiire  of  the  cognitive  and  cri- 
terion variables,  though  they  too  suggested  the  Complexity  of  Verbal 
Apparatus  variable  was  the  one  most  related  to  the  criterion  variables. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  analysis  of  the  cognitive-criterion  relationships 
by  means  of  moderator  variables  would  reveal  more  significant 
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relationships  due  to  complex  interactive  effects,  but  this  hope  was  not 
well  fulfilled  either.  In  these  moderator  analyses  of  the  two  samples, 
Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  again  played  an  important  role  in  several 
patterns  of  trends,  but  these  patterns  seemed  to  be  in  part  mutually 
contradictory.  The  detection  of  these  patterns  was  considerably  facili- 
tated by  the  realization,  from  the  canonical,  intercorrelation,  and  mod- 
erator analyses,  that  it  was  likely  that  there  were  three  different 
factors  of  profile  differentiation  among  the  four  criterion  variables. 
Three  of  the  criterion  measures  had  been  introduced  in  an  effort 
to  quantify  as  a  variable  the  height  of  the  SVIB  profiles  of  individuals; 
they  were  different  ways  of  summing  the  overall  tendency  of  an  individ- 
ual to  match  the  interest  patterns  of  the  various  occupational  standard- 
ization samples.  The  first,  Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Score,  was  an 
attempt  to  make  into  a  variable  the  characteristic  of  pi^jfiles  which  in 
past  studies  had  been  used  to  define  criterion  groups.  This  characteris- 
tic was  the  presence  and  absence  of  primary  and  secondary  patterns,  A  - 
typical  procedure  had  been  to  select  those  students  with  no  primary  pat- 
terns and  to  test  the  differences  between  then  and  students  having  such 
primary  pptterns  on  a  nvimber  of  different  personality  characteristics, 
defined  by  such  things  as  the  MPI,  biographical  questionnaires,  EPPS, 
etc.  Rather  than  testing  differences  between  groups,  this  present  study 
attempted  to  correlate  personality  variables  with  criterion  variables 
based  upon  concepts  similar  to  those  which  had  been  used  to  define  cri- 
terion groups.  Besides  Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Score,  two  other 
variables,  Letter  Range  Score  and  Total  Standard  Score,  were  invented 
as  attempts  to  quantify  the  individual's  tendency  to  have  or  not  have 
high  occupational- scale  scoi*es  on  the  SVIB, 
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Another  concept  of  importance  had  long  been  used  in  counseling 
with  the  SVIB,  that  of  the  rejection  of  occupations,  which  was  the  logi- 
cal opposite  of  the  primary  pattern  concept.  Though  rejection  patterns 
had  been  defined  in  different  ways,  as  had  primaiy  patterns,  one  defini- 
tion was  chosen  which  seemed  to  offer  the  most  promise  of  being  con- 
verted into  a  useful  variable,  and  Rejection  Pattern  Score  was  thus 
created.  Though  the  presence  or  absence  of  rejection  patterns  had  appar- 
ently not  been  a  problem  to  SVIB  counselors  and  had  evidently  not  been 
as  systematically  investigated  as  had  the  problem  of  the  absence  of  pri- 
mary patterns,  it  was  hoped  that  some  useful  information  could  be  gained 
from  studying  the  way  it  interacted  with  the  cognitive  variables  and  with 
the  first  three  criterion  measures.  Though,  in  a  sense,  Rejection  Pat- 
tern Score  could  be  thought  of  as  measuring  the  absence  of  high  occupa- 
tional scores,  it  was  not  included  in  the  five  hypotheses  because  of  the 
relative  uncleai-ness  of  the  relationship  of  rejection  patterns  to  the 
lack  of  primary  patterns.  That  is,  as  pointed  out  in  Chapter  I,  the 
study  by  Darley  and  Hagenah  (1955)  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  presence 
of  rejection  patterns  was  associated  not  with  the  absence  of  primary 
patterns  but  rather  with  their  presence.  Primary  and  rejection  patterr.s 
tended  to  go  together,  it  appeared,  making  it  difficult  to  predict 
whether  the  lack  of  cognitive  differentiation  would  increase  or  decrease 
the  number  of  occupational  family  rejections. 

The  results  indicate  that  it  was  indeed  fortunate  that  Rejection 
Pattern  Score  was  included  in  the  study  for  an  investigation  of  its  rela- 
tion to  both  the  main  criterion  variables  and  the  cognitive  predictor 
variables.  As  was  discussed  in  Chapter  III,  Rejection  Pattern  Score  was 
apparently  as  well  related  to  the  predictor  variables  as  was  the  best  of 
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the  th]*ee  measures  of  positive  profile  height,  Letter  Range  Score, 
Further,  the  intercorrelations  of  these  four  criterion  variables  appeared 
to  explain  the  failui-e  of  Total  Standard  Score  to  relate  to  the  predic- 
tors; Total  Standard  Score  apparently  confounded  two  factors  in  SVIB 
profile  differentiation.  These  factors  appeared  to  be  positive  differ- 
entiation of  the  profile,  as  measured  best  by  Letter  Range  Score,  and 
negative  differentiation  of  the  profile,  as  measured  best  by  Re;5ection 
Pattern  Score.  That  is,  the  predictor  variables  related  best  to  that 
criterion  variable.  Letter  Range  Score,  which  had  been  vmintontionally 
defined  to  be  largely  a  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  the  individual's 
occupational  scale  scores  tended  to  be  higher  than  the  average  scores  on 
the  different  scales  of  the  (second)  group  which  Strong  (1966)  called 
men- in-general.  Similarly,  an  unnoticed  characteristic  of  Rejection 
Pattern  Score  when  it  was  defined  was  that  almost  all  of  its  variance 
was  contributed  by  occupational  scale  scores  which  were  lower  than  the 
average  scores  on  the  different  scales  of  this  men-in-general  group.  As 
was  pointed  out.  Total  Standard  Score  was  defined  as  the  total  of  all  of 
the  occupational  scale  scores,  and  this  total  thus  included  scores  both 
above  and  below  the  average  scores  on  the  different  scales  produced  by 
men- in-general , 

The  conclusion  appears  to  be,  then,  that  the  kind  of  profile  dif- 
ferentiation to  which  the  predictor  variables  of  this  study  could  relate 
was  not  differentiation  from  the  standard  score  of  zero  on  each  of  the 
occupational  scales,  but  rather  from  the  average  score  on  each  scale 
produced  by  that  men-in-general  group  which  Strong  used  for  validity 
p\irposes.  It  was  beyond  the  scope  of  this  present  study  to  create  new 
criterion  variables  which  would  represent  more  accurately  the  two  kinds 
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of  profile  differentiation,  but  it  might  help  future  research  to  use 
purer  criterion  measures  of  positive  and  negative  profile  differentia- 
tion. Such  measures  might  be  derived  by  subtracting  the  men- in-general 
averages  from  each  of  the  respective  scale  scores  which  were  higher  than 
these  averages  and  erumming  these  differences  for  positive  differentia- 
tion and  by  subtracting  from  the  men-in-general  averages  the  respective 
scores  which  were  lower  than  the  averages  and  summing  these  differences 
for  negative  differentiation. 

The  results  also  indicated  that  Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Score, 
which  now  seems  to  be  a  measure  of  extreme  positive  profile  differentia- 
tion, did  not  relate  well  to  the  predictor  variables.  Why  this  happened 
is  difficult  to  ascertain.  Perhaps,  though,  the  weighting  of  the  number 
of  primary  and  secondary  patterns  used  to  combine  these  into  a  variable 
was  not  optimum.  Making,  in  effect,  two  secondary  patterns  equal  to  one 
primary  pattern  perhaps  only  obscured  the  more  extreme  tendencies  toward 
positive  differentiation.  Other  combinations  of  the  totals  of  the  two 
patterns  or  perhaps  just  ignoring  the  secondary  patterns  altogether 
might  have  produced  a  variable  which  fimctioned  more  effectively.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  cognitive  differentiation  has  its  main 
effect  in  the  middle  range  of  positive  profile  differentiation  and  that 
some  other  explanation  is  necessary  to  account  for  the  boosting  of 
occupational  scale  scores  above  this  middle  range. 

The  inclusion  of  Rejection  Pattern  Score  in  the  study  bore  fruit 
also  in  suggesting  that  besides  positive  and  negative  differentiation 
factors  in  the  spread  of  SVIB  profiles  there  seems  to  be  also  a  general 
differentiation  factor.  As  the  data  of  Darley  and  Hagenah's  study  sTig- 
gested  might  happen,  Rejection  Pattern  Score  and  Primary-Secondary 
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Pattern  Score  did  have  a  significantly  positive,  though  low,  correla- 
tion. Thus,  to  some  extent,  the  greater  number  of  primary  and  second- 
ary patterns  a  subject  had,  the  greater  number  of  reject  patterns  he 
also  had.  However,  though  a  ntraber  of  predictors  tended  to  be  related 
to  either  positive  or  negative  differentiation,  only  Complexity  of 
Verbal  Apparatus  exhibited  much  tendency  to  be  related  to  the  general 
differentiation  factor — both  in  the  samples  as  wholes  and  in  three  of 
the  moderating  conditions. 

This  analysis  of  the  criterion- variable  interrelationships  helped 
to  make  clearer  the  patterns  of  results  from  the  moderator  analyses  of 
the  tvxo  samples.  The  probability  of  there  being  three  factors  of  profile 
differentiation  suggested  that  the  original  concern  with  high  and  low 
profiles  was  too  simplistic.  It  seemed  possible  that  not  only  might 
cognitive  differentiation  be  related  to  higher  profiles  but  also  to  some 
types  of  lower  profiles.  That  is,  if  cognitive  differentiation  were  im- 
portant in  providing  the  elements  necessary  for  patterning  of  interests- 
to  match  the  occupational  scale  patterns  better  than  men- in-general  did, 
then  perhap*;  cognitive  differentiation  would  be  of  as  much  importance  in 
providing  patterns  of  interests  which  would  mismatch  the  occupational 
scales  worse  than  men- in-general  did.  Cognitive  differentiation  might 
allow  the  individual  to  have  more  rejection  patterns  as  well  as  more 
primary  patterns.  Thus,  in  searching  for  generalities  among  the  results 
of  the  moderator  analyses,  relationships  involving  rejection  patterns, 
or  negative  differentiation,  were  looked  for  as  well  as  relationships 
involving  positive  differentiation.  The  concept  of  SVIB  profile  differ- 
entiation was  broadened  to  include  negative  differentiation  as  well  as 
positive  differentiation. 
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The  moderator  analyses  appeared  to  offer  fairly  strong  support 
only  for  Hypothesis  2,  that  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  vould  be 
positively  correlated  with  positive  profile  differentiation.  Complexity 
of  Verbal  Apparatus  also  had  fairly  strong  positive  correlations  with 
negative  profile  differentiation  and,  in  other  moderator  conditions, 
weaker  correlations  with  general  differentiation.  With  the  exceptions 
of  the  curious  interaction  with  Field  Independence  and  the  rather  weak 
relationships  in  the  condition  of  Low  Social  Desirability,  the  relation- 
ships between  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  and  profile  differentiation 
appeared  to  be  instances  of  the  third  generality  of  the  results  of  the 
moderator  analyses  reported  in  the  last  chapter.  That  is,  the  relation- 
ships involving  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  supported  for  the  most 
part  the  pattern  of  types  of  cognitive  differentiation  cori-elating  posi- 
tively with  profile  differentiation  in  conditions  of  high  cognitive  dif- 
ferentiation of  other  types.  Thus,  in  certain  kinds  of  high  cognitive 
differentiation  conditions,  the  more  these  subjects  were  differentiated - 
along  other  cognitive  dimensions,  the  more  differentiated  an  SVTB 
profile  thcsy  tended  to  produce, 

Hypotheses  3c  and  4  were  contradicted  by  the  results  of  the  moder- 
ator analyses,  in  that  Conceptual  Differentiation  and  Internal  Control 
tended  to  be  negatively  related  to  positive  profile  differentiation  in 
the  condition  of  High  Test  Anxiety,  However,  these  two  results  appeared 
to  fit  into  a  sixth  generalization  about  the  moderator  analyses,  which 
was  that  among  highly  test-anxious  subjects  cognitive  differentiation 
appeared  to  be  negatively  related  to  higher  SVIB  scale  scores  (negatively 
related  to  positive  differentiation  and  positively  related  to  negative 
differentiation).  The  exception  to  this  sixth  generalization  was  the 
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nsg-ativo  relation  of  Category  Width  to  positive  profile  differentiation, 
but  this  latter  finding  vas  also  weak  support  for  Hypothesis  3a, 

Hypothesis  1  also  vas  contradicted  by  the  negative  correlation  be- 
tween Field  Independence  and  positive  profile  differentiation  in  the  Low 
Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  condition.  This  finding  was  difficult  to 
fit  into  any  generalization  about  the  moderator  analyses  results.  How- 
ever, Field  Independence  also  appeared  to  depress  negative  differentia- 
tion in  the  condition  of  High  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus,  so  that 
one  could  say  that  when  the  subjects  were  stratified  according  to  their 
preferences  for  verbal  complexity,  the  greater  independence  from  the 
environment  they  had,  the  less  profile  differentiation  they  had.  In 
addition,  though,  this  latter  significant  finding  was  included  in  the 
second  generalization  about  the  analyses,  that  high  scores  on  Complexity 
of  Verbal  Apparatus  tended  to  coinbine  with  low  scores  on  Field  Independ- 
ence to  relate  to  greater  negative  profile  differentiation. 

It  must  be  adnitted  here  that  the  concept  of  field  dependence- 
independence  may  not  have  received  a  fair  test  in  the  present  study.  As 
mentioned  in  Chapter  II,  the  revision  by  Jennings  (1968)  of  the  Group 
Embedded  Figures  Test  vas  used  in  this  r.tudy  to  help  cut  down  on  the 
time  requirements  for  giving  the  complete  battery  of  tests  used,  Jen- 
nings did  not  report  any  imusual  distribution  of  scores  in  using  this 
revision,  but  in  this  present  study  a  definite  ceiling  effect  resulted 
from  allowing  sixteen  minutes  to  complete  the  analysis  of  sixteen  fig- 
ures, A  possibility  of  an  unusual  distribution  of  scores  on  this  test 
was  noted  when  the  subjects  were  divided  for  the  different  moderating 
conditions,  and  therefore  a  frequency  distribution  table  of  the  scores 
of  the  total  252  subjects  was  mads.  The  scores  appeared  to  be  normally 
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distributed,  except  for  the  piling  up  of  subjects  at  the  high  end  of  the 
distribution,  as  Table  15  shows.  Since  Jennings  used  females  in  her 
study,  it  would  appear  that  wales  are  more  adept  at  solving  embedded- 
figure  tasks  than  females.  This  distribution  would  not  have  deleterious 
effects  on  the  use  of  Field  Independence  as  a  moderator  variable,  but  it 
would  probably  interfere  with  the  correlations  of  Field  Independence  with 
other  variables, 

TABLE  15 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCORES  OF  252  SUBJECTS 
ON  THE  GROUP  EMBEDDED  FIGURES  TEST 


Number 

of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Items  Correct 

Subjects 

Items  Correct 

Subjects 

0 

1 

9 

23 

1 

3 

10 

25 

2 

6 

11 

25 

3 

10 

12 

12 

4 

5 

13 

12 

5 

15 

lif 

15 

6 

17 

15 

15 

7 

20 

16 

21 

8 

• 

27 

The  pattern  among  the  results  of  the  moderator  analyses  lAich  sup- 
ported most  effectively  the  general  hjrpothesis  of  this  study  was  that 
found  among  several  of  the  high  cognitive-differentiation  conditions. 
In  the  high  conditions  of  Internal  Control,  Conceptual  Differentiation, 
and  Conceptual  Compartmentalization,  the  more  these  subjects  were  cog- 
nitively  differentiated  along  other  dimensions,  the  more  differentiated 
tended  to  be  their  SVIB  profiles  along  the  three  dimensions  of  SVIB 
profile  differentiation.  The  variables  involved  in  these  correlations 
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were  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus,  Internal  Control,  Dogmatism,  and 
Specialization  Level,  if  the  latter  is  included  as  a  measure  of  some 
kind  of  cognitive  differentiation.  Though  the  correlations  of  only  one 
of  these  relationships  was  cross-validated  significantly  (those  between 
Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  and  PSPS  in  the  High  Internal  Control 
condition),  the  accuimilation  of  the  trends  among  this  variety  of  meas- 
ures does  offer  some  support  to  this  general  hypothesis.  The  suggestion 
seems  to  be,  however,  that  cognitive  differentiation  is  multi-dimensional 
and  that  these  dimensions  of  cognitive  differentiation  are  fairly  inde- 
pendent of  one  another  (witnessed  by  the  paucity  of  significant  coirela- 
tions  between  the  cognitive  variables  in  the  Intorcorrelation  matrices). 
This  pattern  suggests  that  SVIB  profile  differentiation  is  affected  by 
the  accvcnulation  of  particular  types  of  cognitive  differentiation  within 
an  individual.  The  effects  of  cognitive  variables  on  profile  differen- 
tiation certainly  appear  to  rely  on  fairly  complex  interactions  among 
these  variables. 

Two  of  the  other  patterns  among  the  mode rat or^analyses  results 
appeared  to  be  contradictory  to  this  generalization.  Though  each  pattern 
had  only  a  few  instances,  each  of  these  instances  was  cross- validated 
significantly.  The  first  of  these  saw  Specialisation  Level  being  related 
positively  to  negative  differentiation  and  negatively  to  positive  dif- 
ferentiation in  three  conditions  of  low  cognitive  differentiation.  Low 
Field  Independence,  High  Verbal  Equivalence  Range,  and  Low  Complexity  of 
Verbal  Apparatus,  In  this  pattern,  then,  Specialization  Level  appeared 
to  be  not  so  much  related  to  profile  differentiation  as  simply  to  lower 
SVIB  scale  scores,  i.e.,  lower  LRS  scores  and  higher  RPS  scores  (the 
higher  RPS  scores  indicate  loi?or  occupational  scale  scores).  However, 
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the  rssults  of  assuming  a  division  of  the  SVIB  profile  sheet  around  the 
average  scores  of  men- in-general  are  still  important  here,  for  the  rela- 
tion to  lower  LES  scores  and  the  relation  to  higher  RPS  scores  were  in 
different  moderating  conditions.  The  simplest  measure  of  overall  high 
and  low  occupational  scale  scores  was  TSS,  and  in  the  three  conditions 
containing  significant  correlations  vflth.   either  LRS  or  RPS  there  was  no 
tendency  for  Specialization  Level  to  also  correlate  with  TSS,  The  only- 
condition  in  which  there  was  such  a  tendency  for  Specialization  Level  to 
relate  siimiltaneously  to  LRS,  TSS,  and  RPS  was  Medium  Conceptual  Com- 
partmsntalization,  and  those  tendencies  were  very  weak. 

The  part  of  this  Specialization  Level  pattern  which  contradicted 
the  pattern  supporting  the  general  hypothesis  was  the  location  of  the 
Specialization  Level-RPS  relationship  in  the  low  cognitive-differentia- 
tion conditions  of  Low  Field  Independence  and  High  Verbal  Equivalence 
Range,  Thus  the  significant  cross-validation  of  the  Specialization 
Level-RPS  relationship  took  place  in  conditions  of  low  cognitive  dif- 
ferentiation, although  the  relationship  also  tended  to  exist  in  two  con- 
ditions of  high  cognitive  differentiation — High  Conceptual  Differentia- 
tion and  High  Internal  Control — as  pointed  out  above.  In  any  case,  the 
effect  of  Specialization  Level  on  the  SVIB  profile  was  the  tendency  for 
specialized  interests  to  lower  occupational  scale  scores  in  the  top  half 
of  the  profile  in  some  conditions  and  in  the  bottom  half  of  the  profile 
in  other  conditions. 

The  other  pattern  xAich  was  partially  contradictory  to  the  trend 
for  two  kinds  of  cognitive  differentiation  to  interact  in  producing  a 
more  differentiated  profile  was  the  complimentary  interaction  of  Com- 
plexity of  Verbal  Apparatus  and  Field  Independence ,  When  Complexity  of 


Verbal  Apparatus  served  as  a  moderator  variable,  the  stttdents  in  the 
high  condition  exhibited  a  negative  correlation  between  Field  Independ- 
ence and  negative  profile  differentiation,  Wnen  Field  Independence 
served  as  a  moderator  variable,  the  s\ibjects  in  the  low  condition  exhib- 
ited a  positive  correlation  between  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  and 
negative  profile  differentiation.  These  significant  correlations  sug- 
gested there  was  a  tendency  for  subjects  who  wei*e  both  higher  in  Com- 
plexity of  Verbal  Apparatus  and  lower  in  Field  Independence  to  be  more 
rejecting  of  occupations  than  those  in  the  opposite  ends  of  these  dimen- 
sions. Thus  those  subjects  who  can  poorly  differentiate  themselves  from 
their  environments  but  who  nevertheless  prefer  verbal  complexity  will 
pattern  their  occupational  interests  mainly  in  terns  of  answering  occu- 
pational scale  items  more  differently  from  the  standardization-sample 
men  than  even  rr.en-in-general  did. 

This  second  patterned  exception  to  the  general  hypothesis  had  some 
similarities  to  the  first  exception.  In  both  exceptions  the  condition  of 
Low  Field  Independence  was  involved.  Further,  the  condition  of  High  Ver- 
bal Equivalonce  Range  involved  in  the  first  exception  also  contained  a 
relationship  similar  to  the  second  exception.  That  is,  in  the  condition 
of  High  Verbal  Equivalence  Range,  both  Specialization  Level  and  Internal 
Control  were  positi-v-ely  correlated  with  RP3.  This  positive  correlation 
between  Internal  Control  and  RPS  in  a  condition  of  low  cognitive  differ- 
entiation was  similar  to  the  positive  correlation  between  Complexity  of 
Verbal  Apparatus  and  RPS  in  the  low  cognitive  condition  of  Low  Field 
Independence,  Since  neither  Verbal  Equivalence  Range  nor  Field  Inde- 
pendence were  among  the  moderator  variables  involved  In  the  pattern 
which  supported  the  general  hypothesis  and  both  were  involved  in  both 
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excspticns  to  the  general  hypothesis,  their  moderating  fvinetion  was  evi- 
dently along  a  different  (cosnitive?)  dimension  from  that  along  which 
ran  the  moderator  variables  in  the  general  hypothesis  pattern.  Why  In- 
ternal Control,  Conceptual  Differentiation,  and  Conceptual  Compartmen- 
talization  shoxild  have  been  the  only  moderator  variables  involved  in  the 
pattern  supporting  the  general  hypothesis,  while  Field  Independence, 
Verbal  Equivalence  Range,  and  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  should  have 
been  the  only  moderator  variables  involved  in  the  exceptions  to  this 
pattern,  is  difficult  to  understand.  In  each  of  these  groups,  none  of 
the  variables  was  particularly  related  to  another,  as  the  intercorrela- 
tion  matrices  revealed,  except  for  Conceptiial  Compartmantalization  and 
Conceptiial  Differentiation,  the  two  measures  dravm  from  the  Object 
Sorting  Test, 

In  summary  of  these  three  patterns,  it  appeared  that  increasing 
cognitive  differentiation,  as  measured  by  several  variables,  especially 
Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus,  was  linked  xriith  Increasing  profile  dif- 
ferentiation In  several  kinds  of  high  cognitive  differentiation  condi- 
tions. TLcugh  instances  of  the  relation  between  Specialization  Level 
and  negative  diffei^ntiation  appeared  to  fit  into  this  pattern,  in  other 
instances  Specialisation  Level  and  negative  differentiation  were  sig- 
nificantly correlated  in  conditions  of  low  cognitive  differentiation. 
The  special  co:nplementary  interaction  between  Complexity  of  Verbal  Ap- 
paratus and  Field  Independence  contained  other  exceptions  to  the  first 
pattern.  First,  increasing  cognitive  differentiation  as  measui^d  by 
Field  Independence  was  associated  with  decreasing  negative  profile  dif- 
ferentiation in  a  high  cognitive-differentiation  condition.  High  Com- 
plexity of  Verbal  Apparatus  (Field  Independence  was  also  associated  with 
decreasing  positive  profile  differontiation  in  the  Low  Complexity  of 
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Verbal  Apparatus  condition).  Second,  increasing  cognitive  differentia- 
tion as  measured  by  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  was  associated  with 
increasing  negative  differentiation  in  a  low  cognitive-differentiation 
condition,  Low  Field  Independence,  This  two-fold  combination  of  high 
verbal  complexity  and  low  field  independence  relating  to  negative  pro- 
file differentiation  (occupational  family  rejection)  thus  contradicted 
the  general  hypothesis  pattern  mainly  in  the  action  of  the  variable 
Field  Independence.  Field  Independence  correlated  in  the  "wrong"  direc- 
tion, and  it  was  in  the  "wrong"  condition  of  this  variable  in  which  the 
Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus-RPS  relationship  was  found. 

In  these  two  patterns  of  exceptions  to  the  general  hypothesis  pat- 
tern there  were  instances  of  measures,  which  were  supposedly  of  cognitive 
differentiation,  being  related  negatively  to  positive  differentiation. 
That  is,  both  Field  Independence  and  Specialization  Level  were  negative- 
ly related  to  LBS   in  the  Low  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  condition. 
Although  this  was  the  only  condition  in  the  study  in  which  Field  Inde- 
pendence was  related  to  LFIS,  there  were  other  conditions  in  which  Spe- 
cialization Level  was  so  related.  One  of  these  conditions  was  that  of 
High  Test  Anxiety,  where  Specialization  Level  joined  with  two  cognitive 
variables  in  forming  the  sixth  general  pattern  in  the  moderator  analy.«es 
results.  In  this  condition.  Conceptual  Differentiation  and   Internal 
Control  both  tended  to  be  negatively  correlated  with  positive  differen- 
tiation. Thus  the  more  cognitively  differentiated  these  highly  anxious 
subjects  (along  the  dimensions  of  Conceptual  Differentiation,  Internal 
Control,  and  Specialization  Level),  the  less  positively  differentiated 
were  their  SVI3  profiles.  Among  these  anxious  subjects,  it  was  the  less 
conceptually  differentiated,  the  less  spscialized,  and  those  with  less 
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fooling  of  control  over  reinforcements  who  tended  to  have  Kore  positive- 
ly difforentiatod  profiles.  In  addition,  those  who  tended  to  be  less 
differentiated  as  measured  by  Category  Width  tended  to  have  more  nega- 
tive difforentiation  (Category  Width  was  positively  correlated  with  RPS), 
However,  two  measures  of  cognitive  differentiation  in  this  condition 
predicted  more  profile  differentiation,  rather  than  less.  Those  with 
broader  categories  (and  thus  less  differentiated  categories)  tended  to 
have  lower  LRS  scores,  and  those  with  more  dogmatism  (and  thus  less 
differentiated  beliefs)  tended  to  have  lower  RPS  scores.  Or,  more  dif- 
ferentiated categories  were  associated  with  higher  LRS  scores,  or  great- 
er positive  profile  differentiation,  vrhile  more  differentiated  beliefs 
were  associated  with  higher  RPS  scores,  or  greater  negative  profile 
differentiation.  Thus  the  effect  of  test  anxiety  on  these  relationships 
was  nixed.  In  two  cases,  having  high  anxiety  allowed  a  type  of  cogni- 
tive differentiation  to  predict  more  profile  differentiation,  but  in 
most  cases  high  anxiety  reversed  the  relationship,  allowing  more  cogni- 
tive differentiation  to  predict  less  profile  differentiation. 

Before  drawing  a  conclusion  from  these  contradictions  to  the  gener- 
al hypothesis,  it  should  also  be  noted  that  another  location  of  a  sig- 
nificantly cross-validated  Specialization  Level-LRS  relationship  was  in 
the  Low  Occupational  Level  condition.  Among  these  subjects  with  low 
occupational-status  interests,  an  interest  in  occupational  specializing 
was  associated  with  less  positive  differentiation.  The  pattern  is 
formed,  then,  of  differentiation  due  to  both  special  interests  and  vari- 
ous cognitive  styles  leading  to  less  profile  differentiation  primarily 
in  the  conditions  of  Low  Complexit3'-  of  Verbal  Apparatus,  High  Test  Anxi- 
ety, and  Low  Occupational  Level.  In  these  conditions,  all  of  which  seem 
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to  be  rather  undesirable  from  the  viewpoint  of  "trying  to  get  ahead  in 
our  society,"  it  appears  that  greater  cognitive  differentiation  makes 
it  more  difficult  for  an  individual  to  pattern  his  interests  in  a  way 
which  would  differentiate  hira  from  men-in-general  than  it  does  for  an 
individual  with  less  cognitive  differentiation.  Perhaps  increasing  dif- 
ferentiation in  highly  anxious  subjects  and  in  those  who  would  prefer 
less  verbal  differentiation  only  makes  it  more  difficult  to  pattern  the 
increasing  number  of  differentiated  elements.  Differentiation  here  may 
lead  only  to  more  confusion  rather  than  patterns. 

The  fourth  generalization  about  the  moderator-analyses  results 
concerned  Occupational  Level,  one  of  the  two  SVIB  non-occupational 
scales  included  in  this  study.  This  generalization  was  that  in  some 
conditions  of  high  cognitive  differentiation  Occupational  Level  tended 
to  correlate  positively  with  positive  profile  differentiation.  In  the 
intercorrelation  matrices  Occupational  Level  had  tended  to  predict  only 
PSPS  and  LRS,  and  in  the  moderator  analyses  it  tended  to  relate  to  EPS  , 
in  only  one  special  moderating  condition.  That  is,  in  High  Conceptual 
Compartmertalization,  Occupational  Level  joined  Complexity  of  Verbal 
Apparatus  jji  tending  to  predict  general  differentiation  (both  positive 
and  negative  differentiation).  Thoxigh  several  of  the  instances  of  Oc- 
cupational Level-positive  profile  differentiation  relationships  were 
in  medium  conditions  (this  was  the  fifth  generalization  of  the  results), 
there  was  no  tendency  at  all  for  these  relationships  to  occur  in  con- 
ditions of  low  cognitive  differentiation.  Further,  in  some  of  the  high 
differentiation  conditions  of  the  fourth  generalisation.  Occupational 
Level  alone  tended  to  predict  positive  differentiation.  These  condi- 
tions were  High  Field  Independence,  Medium  and  Low  Category  Width,  In 
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these  conditions  of  different  types  of  r.edivai  to  high  cognitive  differ- 
entiation, the  higher  the  status  of  the  occupational  interests  of  the 
individual,  the  nore  positively  differentiated  was  his  SVIB  profile. 
It  may  be  that  with  cognitive  differentiation  providing  the  discrimi- 
nated elements,  the  status  interests  tended  to  provide  the  motivation  to 
pattern  these  elements  to  match  more  of  the  patterns  of  these  relatively 
high  status  occupations  which  are  on  the  SVIB,  The  fact  that  Occupa- 
tional Level  related  to  positive  profile  differentiation  in  so  raany  me- 
dium conditions  may  mean  that  there  is  some  optimal  amount  of  some  kinds 
of  differentiation  which  enables  status  interests  to  pattern  the  differ- 
entiated interest  elements.  If,  in  addition,  one  includes  the  relation- 
ship between  Occupational  Level  and  LRS  in  the  conditions  of  Low  Social 
Desirability  (low  defensiveness)  and  Low  to  Medium  Test  Anxiety,  then 
all  of  the  various  high  and  low  conditions  in  which  Occupational  Level 
related  to  LRS  appear  to  bo  conditions  which  are  desirable  for  "getting 
ahead"  in  the  world  of  work. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  interaction  of  the  two  SVIB  non- 
occupational scales  in  this  study,  Occuvational  Level  served  as  an  ef- 
fective moderator  variable  only  for  Specialization  Level,  When  the  sub- 
;lects  were  divided  according  to  their  Occupational  Level  scores,  those 
with  higher  Speciclissation  Level  scores  again  tended  to  have  lower  oc- 
cupational scale  scores.  However,  different  halves  of  the  profile  were 
affected  by  Specialization  Level  according  to  Aether  the  subjects  were 
those  with  high  status  aspirations  or  with  low  status  aspirations.  The 
lower  half  of  the  profile  was  involved  in  those  students  with  higher 
status  interests;  the  more  specializt-d  the  interests  of  the  subjects  in 
the  High  Occupational  Level  condition,  the  more  reject  patterns  they 
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displayed  on  their  profiles,  Hovraver,  araong  those  sttidents  with  lower 
status  interests,  interest  in  specializing  was  related  only  to  less  posi- 
tive differentiation,  Thtis  when  the  subjects  were  stratified  according 
to  the  status  of  their  interests,  specialize rs  obtained  lower  occupa- 
tional scale  scores  than  did  generalizers—this  was  the  eighth  general- 
ization froEi  the  moderator  analyses  results. 

The  seventh  generalization  had  to  do  with  the  use  of  Social  Desir- 
ability as  a  moderator  variable.  It  was  the  low  condition  of  this  vari- 
able which  had  the  best  moderating  function,  but  the  high  condition  did 
moderate  a  significant  relationship  betwaen  Conservatism-Riskiness  and 
RPS,  The  use  of  Social  Desirability  as  a  moderator  variable  theoreti- 
cally grouped  the  subjects  according  to  their  defensiveness  (Jacobson  & 
Ford,  1966),  and  it  was  only  when  the  subjects  were  so  grouped  that 
Conservatism-Riskiness  predicted  any  aspect  of  profile  differentiation. 
The  more  risky  the  highly  defensive  subjects  were,  the  more  occupational 
families  they  rejected;  thus  the  conservative  defensive  students  tended 
to  have  less  negative  differentiation.  With  the  non-defensive  students, 
however,  riskiness  tended  to  be  associated  with  more  primary  and  sec- 
ondary patterns,  while  conservatism  was  associated  with  less  positive 
profile  differentiation.  Thus  stratifying  the  subjects  according  to 
their  defensiveness  revealed  the  tendency  for  conservatism  to  reduce 
profile  differentiation. 

There  were  also  moderate  relationships  between  Complexity  of  Verbal 
Apparatus  and  general  profile  differentiation  and  between  Occupational 
Level  and  positive  profile  differentiation  in  the  condition  of  Low  Social 
Desirability,  Thus  two  of  the  more  important  relationships  in  this  study 
appeared  among  the  non-defensive  subjects.  Despite  its  fair  success  as 
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a  moderator  variable,  Social  Desirability  did  not  function  at  all  as  a 
predictor.  In  addition,  the  only  variable  it  tended  to  relate  to  at  all 
in  the  intercorrelation  natrices  of  the  two  samples  as  wholes  was  Dogma- 
tism, and  these  correlations  were  only  ,15  and  ,2k   (p<,05),  initial  and 
cross-validation  samples  respectively.  Thus,  contrary  to  the  findings 
of  many  other  studies,  very  little  of  the  variance  in  the  relationships 
in  this  study  could  be  attributed  to  a  set  to  respond  in  socially  desir- 
able ways.  This  may  be  because  it  is  difficult  to  specify  a  socially 
desirable  response  to  cognitive  style  tests,  Incidently,  the  small  cor- 
relations (.02  and  -.02)  between  Social  Desirability  and  Internal  Con- 
trol failed  to  replicate  the  correlations  of  around  -.30  which  Rotter 
(1966)  found  in  several  studies. 

In  both  the  intercorrelation  matrices  and  the  moderator  analyses, 
the  three  predictors  which  stood  out  from  all  the  rest  were  Complexity 
of  Verbal  Apparatus,  Occupational  Level,  and  Specialization  Level,  The 
patterns  of  relationships  involving  these  three  produced  some  interest-, 
ing  results.  Though  all  three  tended  to  be  intercorrelated,  they  related 
differently  to  the  three  kinds  of  profile  differentiation.  Occupational 
Level  predicted  only  positive  differentiation,  while  Spscialization 
Level,  though  it  had  some  negative  relationships  with  positive  differen- 
tiation, predicted  best  neg?.tive  dlffcrontiation.  Complexity  of  Verbal 
Apparatus,  though  related  best  to  Specialization  Level,  tended  to  predict 
general  differentiation,  the  combination  of  positive  and  negative  dif- 
ferentiation. Further,  though  Specialization  Level  correlated  positive- 
ly with  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus,  and  though  Complexity  of  Verbal 
Apparatus  correlated  positively  with  positive  profile  differentiation, 
Specialization  Level  tended  to  correlate  negatively  with  positive 
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profile  differantiation.  Thus  despite  its  high  correlation  with  Com- 
plexity of  Verbal  Apparatus,  Specialisation  Level  tended  to  act  inde- 
pandently  in  predicting  lower  occupational-scale  scores,  measured  both 
by  less  positive  differentiation  and  by  moi'«  negative  differentiation. 
However,  Specialization  Level's  main  relationship  was  with  negative 
profile  diffc rant iat ion. 

The  correlations  in  the  two  samples  between  Specialization  Level 
and  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  are  very  similar  to  correlations 
found  by  Stewart  (1964)  in  a  sample  of  91  freshmen  men  at  the  University 
of  California,  Stevrart  published  correlations  between  Specialization 
Level  and  all  of  the  scales  of  the  Omnibus  Personality  Inventory  (OPI) 
and  the  Allport-Vemon-Lindzey  Study  of  Values  (AVL),  One  of  the  scales 
of  the  OPI  is  called  the  Complexity  of  Outlook  Scale,  which  is  the  same 
scale,  by  Barron  (1953) i  used  in  this  study  \o   form  part  of  the  Complex- 
ity of  Verbal  Apparatus  scale,  Stewart  reported  a  correlation  of  ,32 
(p<,01)  between  the  Complexity  of  Outlook  Scale  and  Specialization 
Level,  which  is  slightly  lower  than  the  correlations  of  ,42  and  ,39 
(both  p<  .01)  between  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  and  Specialization 
Level  found  in  this  stiidy, 

Stewart  summarized  the  pattern  of  correlations  between  Specializa- 
tion Level  and  the  various  scales  of  the  OPI  and  AVL  in  this  way: 

,  ,  ,  Subjects  with  high  SL  scores  tend  to  like  reflective  thought 
of  an  abstract  nature  and  appear  not  to  be  dominated  by  generally 
accepted  ideas.  They  are  inclined  to  be  independent,  critical, 
liberal,  democratic  in  outlook,  creative,  flexible,  somewhat  un- 
conventional, receptive  to  now  ideas,  and  tolerant  of  ambiguity. 
At  the  same  tl-i-o  they  might  bo  describod  as  impalsivo,  erratic, 
aggressive,  immtient,  and  rebellious.  One  would  Gxp3Gt  individ- 
uals with  high  SL  scores  to  be  relatively  free  of  cynicism  about 
j»ople,  and  GG.v.s-.rhat  liberal  in  thoir  religious  bolipfs.  Subjoets 
with  low  SL  scores  are  susceptible  to  ideas  associated  with  c.'ert 
action,  and  to  ideas  generally  accepted  in  the  dominant  c\iltui>e. 
Also,  those  with  low  SL  scores  tend  to  bo  conforming,  compliant. 
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accepting  of  authority  and  tradition,  somewhat  rigid,  relatively 
fearftil  and  dependent,  responsible,  cautious  and  dutiful.  (Stew- 
art, 196^,  p.  871) 

This  description  seems  to  be  compatible  with  the  tendency  toward  a  neg- 
ative correlation  found  in  this  study  between  Specialization  Level  and 
Dogmatism  and  the  tendency  toward  a  positive  correlation  between  Spe- 
cialization Level  and  Internal  Control,  This  latter  trend  was  in  con- 
tradiction to  a  study  by  Zjrtowski  (196?)  which  produced  a  correlation 
of  ,02  between  Internal  Control  and  Specialization  Level, 

Stewart  also  illustrated  the  difficulty  in  trying  to  make  a 
"logical  analysis"  of  the  SVIB  scales  by  examining  the  content  of  their 
items.  Following  the  suggestion  that  the  specialist  is  one  who  wants 
to  narrow  his  vocational  pursuits,  he  analyzed  the  Specialization  Level 
scale  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  differences  in  the  number  of  Like  and 
Dislike  responses  required  to  make  the  highest  and  lowest  scores  on  the 
scale.  The  specialist  end  of  the  scale  turned  out  to  require  many  more 
Like  answers  and  fewer  Dislike  answers  than  the  generalist  end,  "Thus, 
the  specialist  would  appear  to  be  an  individual  with  a  large  number  of 
likes  and  a  relatively  small  number  of  dislikes  when  compared  to  the 
generalist"  (Stewart,  196'+,  p,  868),  Among  these  "likes"  ware  prefer- 
ences for  verbal-linguistic  and  scientific  activities.  The  specialist 
items  also  incltuied  "likes"  for  activities  such  as  carpentry,  watch- 
making, and  mechanics,  so  Stewart  called  the  specialists  "gadgeteers," 
He  also  concluded  from  the  analysis  of  the  items  that  specialists  like 
to  help  people,  but  o\itside  of  intensely  personal  relationships;  they 
prefer  instead  to  teach  or  direct  them.  The  specialist  items  also 
included  preferences  for  new  or  novel  experiences. 

The  inter&stitig  point  in  this  is  that  by  answering  more  items 
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with  Like  (from  the  response  analysis)  tho  specialists  end  up  categoriz- 
ing themselves  as  being  critical,  not  dominated  by  generally  accepted 
ideas,  etc,  (from  the  OPI  and  AVL  correlations),  while  the  generalists, 
who  get  into  that  category  by  having  a  lot  of  Dislike  responses  on  the 
SL  scale,  are  susceptible  to  ideas  generally  accepted  in  the  dominant 
culture,  are  conforming,  compliant,  etc.,  according  to  the  OPI  and  AVL 
correlations.  On  the  Specialization  Level  scale,  an  answer  of  Like  is 
a  critical  response,  while  an  answer  of  Dislike  is  a  conforming  response! 

The  correlation  in  the  present  study  of  Specialization  Level  with 
negative  differentiation  adds  another  element  to  the  picture.  Those  who 
tended  to  answer  Like  on  this  scale  and  who  thus  tended  to  have  higher 
Specialization  Level  scores,  also  tended  to  have  more  occupational  fami- 
ly rejections  on  the  SVIB,  And  those  who  tended  to  answer  Dislike  on 
this  scale  tended  to  have  occupational  scale  scores  more  like  those  of 
men- in-general.  This  i-ras  a  general  trend  among  all  the  subjects  as  a 
group,  bttt,  from  the  moderator  analyses,  it  appeared  to  be  especia3.1y 
true  of  those  subjects  who  stressed  equivalencies  among  words  (High 
Verbal  Equivalence  Range)  and  those  who  had  poor  ability  to  separate  a 
figure  hidden  in  a  complex  pattern  (Low  Field  Independence),  So  it  was 
especially  among  these  kind  of  undifferentiated  students  that  answering 
Like  on  the  Specialization  Level  scale  correlated  with  the  rejection  of 
occupations  in  a  more  patterned  way  than  did  men- in-general.  However, 
among  the  st\idents  who  were  low  in  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  and 
low  in  Occupational  Level  the  tendency  was  for  Specialization  Level  to 
correlate  negatively  irtth  Letter  Pange  Score,  Here  the  tendency  to 
answer  Like  en  this  scale  produced  profiles  closer  to  the  men- in-general 
averages  than  did  the  tendency  to  answer  Dislike,  The  result  on  the 
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profile  of  answering  Like  on  the  Specialization  Level  scale  vas  there- 
fore moderated  by  the  presence  of  different  kinds  of  cognitive  tmdiffer- 
entiation. 

The  other  SVIB  non-occupation  scale  used  in  this  study.  Occupa- 
tional Level,  tended  to  relate  only  to  positive  profile  differentiation. 
The  correlations  between  Occupational  Level  and  PSPS  and  LRS  in  the  two 
samples  as  wholes  were  only  low  trends,  but  in  three  moderating  condi- 
tions correlations  between  Occupational  Level  and  a  measure  of  positive 
profile  differentiation  were  cross-validated  significantly.  In  all 
those  the  trend  was  definitely  toward  a  positive  correlation  between 
Occupational  Level  and  profile  height,  a  finding  which  was  contrary  to 
that  of  Crites  (I960),  Crites  had  earlier  (Crites,  1957)  created  a 
measure  similar  to  PSPS  in  this  study  by  simply  totaling  the  number  of 
A  and  B+  scores  on  each  profile.  The  correlations  in  his  different 
groups  in  the  second  study  between  Occupational  Level  and  "Interest 
Patterning"  ranged  around  -.30,  He  felt  this  was  supported  by  common 
counseling  experience  with  subjects  who  have  high  occupational  interest 
levels,  but  whoso  vague  goals  of  being  in  some  profession  xdiich  they 
cannot  specify  are  echoed  by  low  SVIB  interest  patterning.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  explain  Crites'  finding,  for  the  results  of  the  present  study 
seem  to  be  more  in  line  with  what  one  would  expect,  despite  common  coun- 
seling experience  with  a  certain  type  of  student.  It  seems  reasonable 
that  the  more  primary  patterns  (or  A's)  a  person  has,  the  more  hia 
interests  are  those  of  men  in  higher  socio-economic  level  occupations. 
That  is,  most  of  the  occupations  on  the  SVIB  are  the  "professions,"  and 
it  would  appear  that  the  more  of  these  occupations  that  the  individual's 
interests  match,  the  higher  should  be  that  score  which  neasures  the 
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match  between  tho  person's  interests  and  those  of  men  in  the  higher 
socio-econcmic  positions.  This  is  siailar  to  the  line  of  reasoning 
Zytowski  (I965)  nade  in  predicting  that  when  a  group  of  stxidents  with 
no  prirr^ry  pattei^ns  were  to  be  compared  with  a  group  having  one  or  more 
primary  patterns  one  should  expect  the  no- primary  pattern  group  to  have 
lower  Occupational  Level  scores.  However,  Zytowski  failed  to  find  any 
significant  difference  between  his  groups  on  this  score, 

A  large  anotmt  of  research  has  been  done  on  the  Occupational  Level 
scale,  most  of  it  trying  to  test  Strong's  hypothesis  that  Occupational 
Level  is  a  measure  of  drive  (Carkhuff  &  Drasgow,  1963)  #  The  drive  hy- 
pothesis now  appears  to  be  fairly  well  abandoned,  and  the  new  SVIB 
manual  accepts  the  conclusion  of  Carkhuff  and  Drasgow  that  this  scale 
simply  measures  the  amount  of  agreement  between  an  individual's  inter- 
ests and  the  interests  of  men  in  the  different  socio-economic  levels  of 
occupations.  Evidently  not  a  great  deal  has  been  done  in  correlating 
this  scale  with  other  personality  variables. 

In  this  study  Occupational  Level  correlated  significantly  with 
Internal  Control  (positive  correlation)  ^.nd  with  Conservatism-Riskiness 
(negative  correlation).  In  addition  thore  were  tendencies  toward  posi- 
tive coiTelations  with  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  and  Category- 
Width,  Comparisons  xfith  these  findings  from  other  sttidies  were  found 
only  for  Internal  Control,  Zytowski' s  196?  study  reported  a  correlation 
between  Occupational  Level  and  the  I-B  scale  scored  for  external  be- 
liefs of  ,07  (scoring  the  scale  for  internal  belief,  as  was  done  in  the 
present  study,  would  make  the  correlation  -,07),  It  seems  reasonable, 
however,  that  a  belief  in  one's  control  of  one's  life  would  be  asso- 
ciated with  interests  compatiblo  with  men  in  professions  where  much 
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more  control  can  be  raalistically  asserted  than  In  lower  socio-economic 
positions.  The  higher  level  positions  do  have  nore  responsibility  and 
their  decisions  do  have  greater  effect.  The  positive  correlations  in 
this  study  between  Internal  Control  and  Occupational  Level  thus  seem  to 
be  reasonable. 

The  correlations  involving  Coaplexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  and 
Category  Width  are  not  quite  so  amenable  to  ad  hoc  explanations,  Tha 
correlations  suggest  that  higher  level  interests  are  associated  with 
preferences  for  verbal  complexity  and  with  the  use  of  broader  quantative 
categories.  It  may  be  that  Occupational  Level  was  relating  to  whatever 
Category  Width  and  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  have  in  comnon,  for 
these  two  variables  were  also  correlated  significantly  in  this  study, 
Pettigrew's  (1958)  original  article  on  the  Categoiy  VJidth  scale  sug- 
gested the  possibility  that  it  could  be  related  to  risk-taking  behavior. 
Though  he  had  no  evidence  for  his  hypothesis,  he  suggested  that  broad 
categorizers  would  have  a.  tolerance  for  Type  I  errors,  because  they  risk 
negative  instances  in  an  effort  to  include  a  maxiimM  of  positive  in- 
stances. Similarly,  narrow  categorizers  would  have  a  tolerance  for  Ty^ 
II  errors,  by  excluding  many  positive  instances  in  order  to  minajnize  the 
nvoT.ber  of  negative  instances.  This  hypothesis  suggests  the  possibility 
of  a  U-shaped  relationship  between  a  measure  of  risk-taking  and  Category 
Width,  Tnose  with  either  very  narrow  categories  or  very  broad  categories 
might  be  more  willing  to  take  risks  than  those  with  middle-range  catego- 
ries. This  stxidy  included  a  measure  of  risk-taking,  Conservatism- 
Riskiness,  and  its  correlations  with  Category  Width  in  the  two  samples 
were  contradictory  (-,17,  P< ,05  and  ,11),  leaving  one  to  conclude, 
perhaps,  that  the  correlation  is  essontially  Ecro,  as  a  U-shaped  distri- 
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bution  might  produce.  That  there  might  be  some  relationship  between 
risk-tak-ing  and  Categoiy  Width  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  both  Cate- 
gory Width  and  Conservatisiu-Riskiness  correlated  with  both  Complexity  of 
Verbal  Apparatus  and  Occupational  Level,  Some  kind  of  interaction  was 
also  suggested  by  the  appearance  of  fairly  strong  Occupational  Level-LRS 
correlations  in  the  raediun  conditions  of  Category  Width  and  Conserva- 
tism-Riskiness,  The  trends  for  riskiness  and  the  use  of  broader  cate- 
gories to  be  associated  with  verbal  complexity  and  higher-level  occupa- 
tional interests  may  suggest  that  it  is  those  subjects  who  are  willing 
to  take  the  risks  incxirred  by  Type  I  errors  who  have  more  preferences 
for  verbal  complexity  and  who  have  more  interests  in  higher  occupational- 
level  activities.  Further  research  night  explicate  these  relationships 
more  clearly. 

The  correlations  involving  Conservatism-Riskiness  and  Occupational 
Level  by  themselves  suggest  that  interests  compatible  with  higher  socio- 
economic occupations  are  associated  with  greater  willingness  to  take 
risks.  This  too  seems  reasonable,  in  that  men  in  higher  level  occupa- 
tions do  tend  to  hava  the  responsibility  for  making  more  risk-laden 
decisions.  Perhaps  one  of  the  elements  in  keeping  a  person's  occupa- 
tional interests  low  is  his  unwillingness  to  take  on  the  responsibility 
of  making  risky  decisions  which  are  attendant  with  higher  level  jobs. 

It  seems  apparent  from  the  low  correlations  and  partially  contra- 
dictory patterns  that  the  attempt  to  relate  cognitive  differentiation 
to  SVIB  profile  differentiation  was  not  extremely  successful.  Of  the 
three  best  correlates  of  profile  differentiation,  only  one  was  a  cogni- 
tive-differentiation variable,  with  the  other  two  being  SVIB  non-occupa- 
tional variables.  Koreovor,  it  is  possible  that  the  correlations 
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involving  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  do  not  support  the  general  hy- 
pothesis of  this  study,  Bieri  (1961)  has  argued  that  the  Earron-Welsh 
Art  Scale  (which  led  to  Barron's  Complexity-Simplicity  Scale,  which  in 
turn  formed  half  of  the  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  scale)  is  a  meas- 
ure of  preference  for  complexity  rather  than  of  the  ability  to  be  com- 
plex. Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus,  then,  is  &  measure  that  does  not 
directly  measure  cognitive  differentiation,  but  rather  it  taps  the 
person's  attitudes  toward  a  variety  of  things  vrfiich  could  complicate  or 
simplify  his  life.  It  is  assumed  that  those  who  do  not  like  complicat- 
ing factors  do  so  because  they  do  not  have  the  cognitive  differentiation 
necessary  to  handle  complexly  interrelated  factors.  Thus,  rather  than 
measuring  cognitive  differentiation  from  a  style  of  response,  as  does 
Field  Independence  or  Verbal  Equivalence  Range,  Complexity  of  Verbal 
Apparatus  attempts  to  measure  cognitive  differentiation  from  the  effects 
it  shoiild  have  on  the  attitude  system  of  the  individual,  Bieri  pointed 
out  that  this  preferential  behavior  is  probably  a  function  of  both  cog- 
nitive structures  and  motivational  dispositions,  and  it  is  presently 
difficult  to  separate  the  roles  these  tvc  aspects  of  personality  play  in 
determining  the  final  score  on  the  prof e ranee  scale. 

This  line  of  reasoning,  however,  is  similar  to  ^*hat  was  argued 
earlier  in  this  paper  about  the  determination  of  responses  to  the  SVIB, 
It  was  felt  that  both  cognitive-differentiation  variables  and  motiva- 
tional variables  would  be  important  in  producing  interest  patterns  wiiich 
woiJLd  natch  the  patterns  of  interests  of  the  occupational-scale  standard- 
ization samples.  It  may  be  that  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  related 
as  well  as  it  did  to  SVIB  measures  because  both  kinds  of  measures  ar« 
tapping  the  sar.o  as|sct  of  personality,  the  attitudo  systea  (cf,  Kessick, 
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196l),  The  patterns  of  Intercorralations  reported  tn  Table  11  appear  to 
support  this  interpretation,  for  most  of  ths  intercorrelations  involved 
preference-type  scales  rather  than  scales  based  on  ability  (Field  Inde- 
pendence) or  on  response  styles  (Category  Width,  Verbal  Equivalence 
Range,  Conceptual  Diffeirentiation,  and  Conceptual  Conpartmentalization), 
That  is,  ffiost  of  the  important  correlations  in  the  two  samples  as  vholes 
were  among  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus,  Internal  Control,  Dogmatism, 
and  the  SVIB  meastires.  The  exceptions  to  this  generalization  vere  the 
relations  between  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  and  Category  Width, 
Category  Width  and  Occupational  Level,  and  possibly  Verbal  Equivalence 
Range  and  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus,  The  significant  correlations 
between  Conservatism-Riskiness  and  Occupational  Level  and  Complexity  of 
Verbal  Apparatus  also  appear  to  belong  to  a  categoiy  different  from 
preferences  or  attitudes.  In  any  case.  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus, 
Internal  Control,  and  Dogmatism  appear  to  be  getting  at  cognitive  struc- 
tures through  the  measuring  of  attitudes  rather  than  the  measuring  of  a. 
cognitive  ftinction  directly,  and,  as  such,  they  bear  a  more  direct  af- 
finity to  the  SVIB  than  do  the  other  measTires  of  cognitive  differentia- 
tion, Th^  positive  but  small  correlations  between  Category  Width  and 
Ceraplexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus,  Field  Independence,  and  Occupational 
Level  may  be  suggestive  of  some  common  cognitive  dimension  xmderlying 
these  different  types  of  measures,  but  if  they  do  represent  such  a 
dimension,  then  the  relationship  is  opposite  to  what  was  hypothesised 
among  these  variables.  It  was  hypothesized  that  complex  and  field- 
independent  persons  should  have  narrower  categories  rather  than  broader 
categories.  The  I'eason  for  this  opposite  direction  awaits  fui"ther 
research. 
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Despite  these  problems,  it  seens  safe  to  say  that  cognitive  dif- 
ferentiation has  sonie  s:r:all  relationship  vith  SVIB  profile  differentia- 
tion. This  relationship  is  complex,  because,  for  one  thing,  cog:nitiv« 
differentiation  does  not  appear  to  be  vmidirnensional,  and  scores  on  th« 
various  dimensions  are  evidently  not  always  correlated.  Furthermore, 
the  relation  of  these  dimensions  to  profile  differentiation  appears  to 
be  moderated  by  other  dimensions  and  by  other  variables.  Those  students 
located  at  the  high  end  of  sone  dimensions  of  cognitive  differentiation 
exhibited  positive  relationships  betveen  other  dimensions  of  differentia- 
tion and  profile  differentiation.  There  were  cases,  however,  whore  it 
was  the  students  at  the  low  end  of  cognitive-differentiation  dimensions 
who  exhibited  this  relationship.  In  most  of  these  latter  cases  the  typo 
of  profile  differentiation  involved  ivas  negative  differentiation,  so 
that  these  students  poorly  differentiated  along  one  dimension  used  other 
types  of  cognitive  differentiation  mainly  to  pattern  their  rejections 
rather  than  their  acceptances.  In  still  other  cases  on  other  cognitive 
dimensions,  cognitive  differentiation  appeared  to  ba  negatively  related 
to  profile  differentiation.  However,  racst  of  the  moderating  conditions 
in  which  this  reversal  of  the  general  hypothesis  took  place  were  "xinde- 
sirable"  conditions,  conditions  of  low  cognitive  differentiation,  high 
arociety,  or  lcw-.«;tatus  occupational  interests. 

Though  the  majority  of  the  correlations  in  this  study  were  lew, 
some  tentative  conclusions  can  be  drawn  which  have  some  importance  for 
counseling  and  for  future  research  on  the  SVIB,  This  study  reinforces 
the  suggestions  of  various  woi4cers  in  vocational  counseling  that  the 
pattern  of  occupational  rejections  on  a  profile  are  a  meaningful  source 
of  information  about  the  student.  The  Rejection  Pattern  Score  of  this 
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study  related  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  the  other  criterion  variables 
to  the  various  predictor  variables.  Very  low  scores  on  the  SVIB  occupa- 
tional scales  appear  to  be  as  veil  the  result  of  patterning  of  interests 
as  very  high  scores,  because  rejection  patterns  are  positively  correlated 
with  primary  patterns.  If  a  student  goes  against  this  correlation  hy 
having  veiy  few  A  scores  but  an  abundance  of  low  C  scores,  then  th* 
counselor  nay  be  well  advised  to  explore  with  the  student  the  possibil- 
ity of  strong  interests  in  an  occupation  not  tapped  by  the  SVIB, 
Further,  the  counselor  should  perhaps  pay  special  attention  to  the  reject- 
ed occupations  of  students  with  high  Specialization  Level  scores,  for 
rejections  under  such  conditions  nay  be  clearer  indications  of  vocations 
to  avoid. 

The  positive  correlation  between  rejection  patterns  and  priiaary 
patterns  nay  also  indicate  that  studies  trying  to  find  differences  be- 
tween students  with  and  without  primary  patterns  may  have  included  in 
the  non-primary  group  students  with  fairly  differentiated  vocational 
interests.  That  is,  if  the  lack  of  primary  patterns  en  a  strong  rejec- 
tion-pattern profile  is  a  diag-nostic  sign  of  the  hypothesized  group  oi' 
students  who  have  strong  interests  in  occupations  which  are  not  on  th-a 
SVIB,  then  defining  criterion  groups  only  by  the  exclusion  of  primary 
patterns  may  allow  students  with  fairly  defined  vocational  interests  to 
still  be  included  in  the  no-primary  group.  Therefore,  if  one  is  to  us3 
the  design  of  coniparing  criterion  groups,  then  one  should  define  the  low 
interest  group  as  having  no,  or  few,  rejection  patterns  as  well  as  no 
primary  patterns.  Of  coiirse,  the  way  one  chose  to  define  a  rejection 
pattern  would  determine  the  stringency  of  this  criterion  (Cf ,  Chapter 
II). 
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The  sviggestion  from  this  st\i>ly  that  there  are  throe  different 
factors  of  profile  differentiation  also  needs  further  confirmation. 
Apparently  no  other  studies  have  suggested  that  the  differences  of  an 
individiial's  occupation  scores  from  the  average  scores  of  men- in-general 
have  important  psychometric  characteristics.  It  may  be  that  the  many 
studies  which  attempt  simply  to  correlate  the  scales' s  standard  scores 
with  various  variables  would  turn  up  stronger  relationships  if  the  rela- 
tive standard  scores  above  and  below  the  men-in-general  averages  were 
used. 

The  confirr.ation  of  a  relationship  between  Specialization  Level 
and  a  variable  based  partly  upon  Barron's  Complexity-Simplicity  scale 
also  suggests  the  need  for  frirther  investigation.  Since  Barron's  scale 
was  derived  from  cori'elations  between  his  Independence  of  Judgment 
scale  and  the  Barron  and  Welsh  Art  Preference  scale,  further  information 
about  the  Specialiration  Level  scale  may  be  derived  from  studying  its 
relationship  to  these  two  insti-uments.  Similarly,  the  relationship 
between  Occupational  Level  and  risk-taking  found  in  this  study  suggests 
investigating  the  relationship  of  other  measures  of  risk-taking  to 
Occupational  Level,  The  fact  that  those  who  preferred  complexity  also 
preferred  to  take  risks  should  be  checked  out  with  perhaps  the  Art 
Frefereiice  scale  and  other  measures  of  risk-taking. 


CHAPTER  V 
SUKMRI 

A  persisting  problem  in  relation  to  the  Strong  Vocational  Interest 
Blank  has  been  those  stiidents  whose  interests  match  few  if  any  of  the 
interest  patterns  of  the  different  occupational  scales  of  this  instm- 
ment.  In  an  effort  to  help  counselors  deal  with  these  students  who  seem 
to  have  no  occupational  interests,  several  studies  have  attempted  to  find 
differences  on  a  variety  of  measures  between  groups  of  individuals  with 
no  primary  patterns  or  no  A  scores  and  other  individuals  with  such  pri- 
mary patterns.  These  studies  have  for  the  most  part  tmcovered  few  dif- 
ferences between  such  individuals. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  in  such  studies  have  been  inconsistent 
definitions  for  the  no-interest  groups  as  well  as  the  not  too  frequent 
occurrence  of  profiles  with  no  manifest  high  occupational  interests. 
This  study  attempted  to  overcome  these  problems  by  defining  three  dif- 
ferent variables  intended  to  msastir©  the  gross  amount  of  occupational 
interest  displayed  en  the  profile  sheets.  The  use  of  variables  rather 
than  criterion  groups  allowed  the  use  of  all  the  subjects  in  a  sample 
of  college  males,  while  the  use  of  three  different  criterion  variables 
permitted  some  eval-uation  as  to  the  most  effective  way  of  defining  th© 
ovei-all  relative  presence  or  absence  of  occupational  interests  on  the 
SVIB,  Thus,  instead  of  attempting  to  deiormijie  differences  between 
groups,  this  study  attempted  to  account  for  the  variability  in  the 
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relative  absence  or  presence  of  so-called  high  or  intense  occupational 
irstei^sts,  A  fourth  criterion  variable  t^hich  quantified  rejection  pat- 
terns was  added  for  investigatory  purposes. 

Among  the  different  aspects  of  personality  which  have  been  meas- 
ured in  attempts  to  account  for  lack  of  interests  have  been  psycho- 
pathology  (as  neasured  by  the  >a'!PI),  needs  (as  measured  by  the  EPPS), 
personal  history  (as  measured  by  questionnaires),  etc.  No  studies  wore 
yet  attempted  in  which  the  relation  of  lack  of  interests  to  cognitive 
variables  was  investigated.  From  an  analysis  of  the  behavioral  require- 
ments of  scoring  high  on  any  particular  occupational  scale,  it  was  hy- 
pothesized that  a  particular  set  of  cognitive  variables  may  have  some 
relation  to  patterning  of  interests.  In  general,  it  was  hypothesized 
that  subjects  who  are  not  sufficiently  cognitively  differentiated  will 
not  ba  capable  of  systematically  making  the  distinctions  among  the  in- 
terest items  on  the  SVIB  as  well  as  did  the  men  in  the  various  stand- 
ardization samples.  That  is,  in  order  to  pattern  one's  interests,  ona 
must  have  the  necessary  differentiated  interest  elements  which  can  be 
capable  of  being  patterned.  In  this  amOysis,  it  was  assumed  that 
given  the  necessary  differentiated  interest  elements,  the  determination 
of  the  particular  high  and  low  occupational  soales  would  be  due  to 
motivational,  as  x.-all  as  cognitive,  aspects  of  the  psrsonality,  Sinca 
the  concern  of  this  study  was  not  with  which  particular  scales  wero 
high  and  low  but  with  the  tendency  to  have  high  or  low  scalos  of  any 
sort,  the  motivational  aspects  vrsre  ignored. 

Because  this  study  was  of  a  preliminary  survey  typs,  it  was  im- 
portant that  the  instnaisnts  used  to  measure  cognitive  differentiation 
t-3  caF>sblG  of  group  administs'^ticn,  Thssc  instruments  ware  the  Group 
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Embedded  Figures  Test,  a  Conplsxity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  scale  from  tiie 
combination  of  Barron's  Cornplexity-Siuiplicity  scale  and  Budner's  Tol- 
erance of  Ambiguity  scale,  the  Group  Object  Sorting  Test  from  ^ich 
were  derived  measures  of  Conceptual  Differentiation  and  Conceptual  Com- 
partmentalization,  Fillenbaum's  Verbal  Equivalence  Range,  Pettigrew's 
Category  Width  scale.  Rotter's  Internal-External  Control  scale,  and 
Rorkeach's  Dogmatism  scale.  Evidence  vas  introduced  from  different 
studies  which  suggested  how  each  of  these  instruments  were  related  to 
cognitive  differentiation. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  criterion  variables  rather  than  criterion 
groups,  the  design  of  the  sttidy  included  the  division  of  the  subjects 
into  two  samples,  one  of  which  served  as  a  cross-validation  sample.  Bo- 
sides  the  usual  cross-product  correlations,  analyses  on  the  data  includ- 
ed canonical  correlational  analysis  and  moderator  analysis.  In  addition 
to  testing  the  isoderattng  interactive  effects  of  the  cognitive  variables 
upon  each  other,  four  additional  variables  were  included  in  the  study  - 
specifically  for  hopad-for  moderator  effects.  These  variables  were 
taken  froK  Kogan  and  Vfallaoh's  Choice  Dilemmas  Procedtire,  Alpert  and  . 
Haber's  T-j-st  Anxiety  scale,  Crowno  and  Marlowe's  Social  Desirability 
scale,  and  the  Occupational  Level  scale  of  the  SVIB,  The  relationship 
to  the  variables  of  another  SVIB  non-occupational  scale,  Specialization 
Level,  was  also  invortigated  in  some  of  the  analyses. 

The  subjects  were  252  male  students  at  the  University  of  Florida, 
approximately  half  of  whom  took  part  for  class  credit  and  half  of  whom 
were  recruited  through  offers  of  paymant.  The  total  group  was  randomly 
divided  into  samples  of  I50  and  102,  each  of  iriiich  contained  represen- 
tative numbers  of  paid  and  non-paid  subjects.  Test  feedback  was  offered 
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to  all  subjects  prior  to  testing  to  enhance  their  motivation. 

All  of  the  main  analyses  wore  parformed  on  each  of  the  samples 
individtially,  and  only  those  significant  results  of  the  initial-sanple 
analysis  vhich  found  strong  support  in  the  cross-validation  sample  were 
considered  for  discussion.  Canonical  correlation  analyses  vere  used  to 
test  the  Overall  relationship  between  the  cognitive-differentiation  var- 
iables and  the  criterion  variables  as  well  as  to  indicate  which  of  the 
criterion  variables  had  the  largest  weight  in  this  relationship.  The 
intercorrelation  matrices  were  used  to  test  the  five  main  hypotheses  as 
well  as  to  explore  non-hypothesized  relationships  among  the  variables. 
The  moderator  analyses  were  used  to  check  for  interactive  effects  of  the 
cognitive  and  moderator  variables  on  the  criterion  variables. 

The  results  of  these  analyses  can  be  summarized  as  the  following: 

1,  The  canonical  correlation  analyses  of  the  two  samples  could 
not  produce  correlates  which  significantly  related  the  cognitive  differ- 
entiation variables  to  the  four  criterion  measures, 

2,  Both  the  canonical  analyses  and  the  moderator  analyses  indi- 
cated that  two  of  the  criterion  variables  ware  much  better  related  to 
the  predictor  variables  than  the  other  two.  One  of  these  was  Rejection 
Pattern  Score  ^  dei-ived  by  simply  totaling  the  mmbar  of  reject  patterns 
(as  defined  by  Stephenson's  rules)  on  a  profile  sheet.  The  other  was 
Letter  Range  Score,  >i-hich  was  the  sun  of  the  number  of  points  on  a  pro- 
file sheet  obtained  by  assigning  a  1  to  each  C+  score,  a  2  to  each  B- 
soore,  etc,  up  to  a  5  for  each  A  score.  The  two  poorest  criterion 
variables  were  Total  Standard  Score,  derived  by  summing  the  standard 
scores  on  each  occupational  scale,  and  Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Score, 
The  latter  •k^s  derivad  by  counting  the  number  of  priisary  patterns  (as 
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defined  by  the  rules  of  Kom  £nd  Parker),  initltiplying  this  svtm  by  tvo, 
and  adding  to  this  product  the  ntcaber  of  secondary  patterns.  The  pat- 
tern of  relationships  among  the  criterion  variables  in  the  intercor- 
relation  matrices  suggasted  that  three  factors  of  SVIB  profile  differen- 
tiation were  present:  a  positive  differentiation  factor  representing 
occupational  scale  scores  above  the  averages  of  Ken- in-general  on  each 
of  the  scales,  a  negative  differentiation  factor  representing  scale 
scores  below  these  averages,  and  a  general  differentiation  factor  repre- 
senting the  small  positive  correlation  between  the  positive  and  negative 
factors, 

3,  The  general  hypothesis  that  cognitive  differentiation  would  be 
positively  related  to  profile  differentiation  was  not  supported  by  the 
intercorrelation  matrices,  though  the  correlations  between  Complexity  of 
Verbal  Apparatus  and  Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Score  did  offer  soma  weak 
support, 

^,  The  results  of  the  moderator  analyses  of  the  two  saiaples 
revealed  that  the  best  predictors  of  profile  differentiation  were  Com- 
plexity of  Verbal  Apparatus,  Spocialisation  Level,  and  Occupational 
Level,  Conplexity  of  Vorbal  Apparatus  tended  to  predict  all  three  fac- 
tors of  profile  diffsrentiation  in  differing  moderating  conditions, 
while  St^cialistation  Level  tended  to  predict  negative  differentiation 
best,  and  Occupational  Level,  positive  differentiation  best.  These 
predictions  wei«e  all  by  means  of  positive  correlations, 

5,  The  resxiLts  of  the  moderator  analyses  tended  to  arrange  them- 
selves in  eight  different  patterns,  the  most  important  of  which  can  be 
soKmariasd  as  follows.  Subjects  located  at  the  high  end  of  scase  diiten- 
sicns  of  cognitive  differentiation  exhibited  positive  relationships 
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between  other  dimensions  of  differentiation  and  profile  differentiation. 
In  other  cases,  it  was  the  s\ibj6cts  at  the  low  end  of  cognitive-differ- 
entiation diKsnsions  who  exhibited  this  relationship.  In  most  of  these 
cases  the  typo  of  profile  differentiation  involved  was  negative  differ- 
entiation, so  that  these  tjrpes  of  subjects  poorly  differentiated  along 
one  dimension  used  ot'ner  types  of  cognitive  differentiation  to  pattern 
their  occupational  rejections,  rather  than  their  acceptances.  In  still 
other  cases,  on  other  cognitive  dimensions,  cognitive  differentiation 
appeared  to  be  negatively  related  to  profile  differentiation.  However, 
most  of  the  moderating  conditions  in  which  this  revers'il  of  the  general 
hypothesis  took  place  were  "undesirable"  conditions,  conrlitions  of  low 
cognitive  differentiation,  high  anxiety,  or  low- status  occupational 
interests, 

6.  The  complete  intercorrelation  matrices  of  the  two  samples  re- 
vealed several  significant  relationships  involving  the  two  SVIB  non- 
occupational scales  used  in  this  study.  Specialization  Level  correlated 
positively  with  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus,  Occupational  Level  cor- 
related positively  with  Internal  Control  and  Category  V;idth  and  nega- 
tively \T±th   Conservatism-Riskiness, 

Recommendations  for  counseling  and  research  included  taking  into 
account  the  possibility  that  profiles  with  no  primary  patterns  and  with 
several  rejection  patterns  indicate  crystallized  occupational  interests 
in  occupations  not  represented  on  the  SVIB.  Further  research  should 
also  consider  using  SVIB  scores  representing  the  differences  above  and 
below  the  averages  of  men- in-general  on  each  of  the  scales.  Fruitful 
knowledge  about  the  Spacialization  Level  scale  may  be  gained  from  inves- 
tigating its  relationship  to  the  measures  from  wliich  Complexity  of  Ver- 
bal Apparatus  was  derived. 
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APPENDIX  A 

SCORE  RANGES  OF,  AND  THE  NUKBER  OF  SUBJECTS  HJ,  THE  TRIPLE  DIVISIONS 
OF  THE  WSLVE  VARIABLES  USED  AS  MODERATOR  VARIABLES 
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TABLE  16  (continued) 


Variables  Usod  As 
Moderator  Variables 


Initial  Sample    Cross-Valid at ion  Sample 
(N  =  150)  (N  =  102) 


Score  Ranges  (n) 


Social 
Desirability 


Occupational 
Level 


High 

Medium 

Low 

High 

Medium 

Low 


20-27  (51) 

17-19  (60) 

8-16  (39) 

60-79  (63) 
^2-53  (38) 


Score  Ranges  (n) 


20-26  (42) 
17-19  (39) 
13-16  (21) 

60-77  (28) 
5^59  (^2) 
^^1-53  (32) 


APPENDIX  B 

KODSMTED  CORRELATIONS  OF  THE 
INITIAL  SAMPLE 
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TABLE  17 


C0RRELAT10II3  BETlESiN  FIELD  INDSPENDEMCS  AND  MEASURES  Q^ 
SVIB  PRCP^'ILE  DIFFERENTIATION  WITHC;  K0DER.\TOR-CONTR0ILED  SUBGROUPS 

(iNITLiL  SAMPLE) 


Overall 

Moderator  Sub 

groups**** 

Correlation 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

(N  =  150) 

CVA 

CW 

VER 

CD 

CO 

FSPS 

.05 

High 

.01 

-.01 

.10 

.10 

-.12 

MeditM 

.18 

-.03 

.04 

.03 

-.09 

Low 

-.18 

.16 

.03 

-.04 

.32** 

LRS 

.01 

High 

.19 

.00 

.11 

.04 

-.13 

Medium 

.03 

-.01 

-.06 

.04 

-.09 

Low 

-.37** 

.08 

.03 

-.10 

.23 

TSS 

.07 

High 

.26* 

.13 

.12 

,26* 

-.04 

Meditm 

.05 

.15 

.10 

-.05 

-.10 

Low 

-.32* 

-.04 

.04 

-.02 

.35** 

RPS 

-.0^^ 

High 

-.25* 

-.35** 

-.07 

-.15 

-.20 

Medium 

.03 

.08 

.12 

-.12 

.00 

Low 

.10 

.07 

-.18 

.23 

.04 

*p<  .10 

**p<  .05 

***p<  .01 
****Tha  N  in  each  subgroup  was  approximately  5O. 
be  found  in  Table  I6,  Appendix  A, 


The  exact  N  may 


A  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus 

B  Category  Width 

C  Verbal  Equivalence  Range 

D  Conceptual  Differentiation 

E  Conceptual  Compartmentalization 

F  Internal  Control 


G  Dogmatism 

H  Conservatism-Riskiness 

I  Test  Anxiety 

J  Social  Desirability 

K  Occupational  Level 


FSPS  Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Score 
LRS  Letter  Range  Score 
TSS  Total  Standard  Score 
RPS  Rejection  Pattern  Score 
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TABLE  17  (continued) 


Moderator  Subgroups  (continued) 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

I 

IC 

Dog 

CR 

TA 

SD 

CL 

High 

.02 

.03 

-.02 

-.04 

.05 

-.02 

Medium 

.18 

-.10 

.00 

.02 

.09 

-.08 

Low 

-.03 

.17 

.17 

.13 

-.01 

.19 

High 

,0k 

-.13 

-.11 

-.21 

-.13 

,0k 

Medium 

.07 

-.03 

-.05 

.05 

.10 

-.18 

Low 

-.08 

.Ik 

.18 

.09 

.11 

.02 

High 

.19 

-.03 

-.17 

-.28* 

-.03 

.15 

Medium 

.10 

.13 

.18 

.26* 

.15 

-.08 

Low 

-.07 

.12 

.19 

.15 

.11 

.01 

High 

-.08 

.08 

.05 

.01 

.16 

-.17 

Medium 

,08 

-.22 

-.18 

-.,0k 

-.12 

-.07 

Low 

-.08 

-.03 

-.02 

-.09 

-.19 

.20 
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TABLE  18 

CORRELATIONS  BST^aIES:!  COMPIECITY  OF  \'ER3i\L  APPARjXTUS  AND  rKASURSS 
CF  SVI.B  PROFII.E  DIFFSRSIITIATIC:.'  VrTTHK  K0D:]:PAT0R-CCNTR0LLED  SUBGROUPS 

(INITIAL  SAMPLE) 


Overall 

Kodera 

■tor  Subgr 

oups**** 

( 

"orr-olation 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

(N  =  150) 

FI 

CW 

VER 

CD 

CC 

PSI'S 

,16** 

High 

.16 

.17 

,08 

.31** 

,24* 

Kediiiii 

,Zh* 

,18 

.18 

,04 

.15 

Low 

.05 

.11 

.23* 

.13 

.11 

LBS 

.09 

High 

,32** 

.09 

,06 

,24* 

.09 

Medium 

.07 

.12 

.03 

.02 

.11 

Low 

-.13 

.09 

.25* 

-,02 

.07 

TSS 

-.05 

High 

.17 

-.10 

-.06 

-.08 

-.16 

- 

Medium 

-.11 

-.07 

-.01 

-.08 

-.02 

Low 

-.29** 

.03 

-.03 

-,04 

.03 

RPS 

,23*** 

High 

.00 

,19 

.0^ 

.22 

.35*** 

Medium 

.39*** 

.35** 

.23* 

,20 

.20 

Low 

.27* 

.07 

.31** 

,28* 

.13 

♦p<.10 

**p<.05 
***p<  ,01 

****The  N  in  each  subgroup  was  approximately  50,  The  exact  N  may 
be  found  in  Table  16,  Appendix  A, 


A  Field  Independence 

B  Category  Width 

C  Verbal  Equivalence  Range 

D  Conceptual  Differentiation 

E  Conceptual  Conpartmentalization 

F  Internal  Control 

PSPS  Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Score 
LRS  Letter  Range  Score 
TSS  Total  Standard  Score 
RPS  Rejection  Pattern  Score 


G  Dogmatism 

H  Conservatism-Riskiness 

I  Test  Anxiety 

J  Social  Desirability 

K  Occupational  Level 
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TABLE  18  (continned) 


Moderator  Subgroups  (continned) 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

E 

IC 

Dog 

CR 

TA 

SD 

QL 

High 

.39*** 

.10 

.16 

.16 

-.05 

.13 

Kedium 

.00 

.19 

.14 

,28** 

.21 

.30** 

Low 

.03 

.21 

.21 

.06 

M*** 

-.04 

High 

.31** 

.08 

.04 

-.16 

-.07 

.18 

Medium 

-e08 

.07 

.20 

.35** 

.04 

.13 

Low 

-.02 

.12 

.13 

.05 

.47*** 

-.15 

High 

.08 

-.O'^ 

-.05 

-.11 

-.05 

.01 

KediiiBi 

-.0? 

-.22 

.01 

.03 

-.13 

-.14 

Low 

-.20 

.02 

-.07 

-.08 

.14 

-.16 

High 

.25* 

.09 

.21 

.34** 

.10 

.14 

Medium 

.21 

.41*** 

.16 

.29** 

.24* 

.48*** 

Low 

.23 

.21 

.12 

.06 

.37** 

.04 
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TABLE  19 


CORREL.WIONS  BEn>JSE?;  CATEGORY  WIDTH  AJID  MEASURES  OF 
SVIB  PROFILE  DDTSRSNTIATION  '.'JITHIN  MGDERATOR-CdrTROLLED  SUBGROUPS 

(INITIAL  SAMPLE) 


Moderator  Subgroups**** 


Overan 

Correlation 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

(N  =  150) 

FI 

CVA 

VER 

CD 

CC 

PSP3 

.03 

High 

-.16 

.03 

-.37** 

.11 

.10 

MediTim 

.02 

-.10 

.31** 

-.11 

-.11 

Low 

.18 

.23 

.10 

.13 

.07 

LRS 

-.05 

High 

-.11 

-.03 

-.28* 

,0k 

-.07 

Kedivmi 

-.07 

-.17 

.13 

-.20 

-.15 

Low 

-.02 

.11 

-.08 

.03 

.03 

T3S 

-.06 

High 

-.03 

-.08 

-.17 

.08 

-.05 

Medium 

-.06 

-.17 

-.01 

-.20 

-.13 

Low 

-.1^ 

.26 

-.02 

.03 

.03 

RPS 

.07 

High 

-.21 

-.05 

-.18 

-.05 

.10 

Medium 

.11 

.18 

,20 

.19 

.11 

Low 

.23 

-.07 

.11 

,06 

-.06 

*P<  .10 

**p<  .05 

***p<.01 
****The  N  in  each  subgroup  was  approxiinately  5O. 
be  found  in  Table  I6,  Appendix  A, 


The  exact  N  may 


A  Field  Independence 

B  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus 

C  Verbal  Equivalence  Range 

D  Conceptual  Differentiation 

E  Conooptual  Compartmentalization 

F  Internal  Control 


G  Dogmatism 

H  Conservatism-Riskiness 

I  Test  Arociety 

J  Social  Desirability 

K  Occupational  Level 


PSPS  Primary-Secondary  Score 
LRS  Letter  Range  Score 
TSS  Total  Standard  Score 
RPS  Rejection  Pattern  Score 
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TABLE  19  (contintiod) 


Moderator  Sub 

groups 

(continued) 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

IC 

Dog 

CR 

TA 

SD 

GL 

High 

.17 

.06 

-.08 

-.01 

-.02 

-.10 

Medium 

».04 

-.06 

.15 

.06 

.02 

.01 

Low 

-.07 

.11 

.05 

.02 

.11 

.04 

High 

-.01 

-.09 

-.19 

-.27* 

-.13 

-.18 

Medium 

-.04 

.00 

.14 

.11 

-.10 

-.12 

Low 

-,1^ 

-,0k 

-.08 

-.09 

.12 

-.05 

High 

-.06 

-.15 

-.18 

-.27* 

-.10 

-.09 

Medium 

.00 

.11 

.05 

.08 

-.09 

-.12 

Low 

-.10 

-.08 

-.08 

.00 

.02 

-.08 

High 

.23* 

.12 

.10 

.27* 

.11 

.03 

Medium 

-.09 

-.17 

-.07 

-.04 

.10 

.21 

Low 

.00 

.17 

.02 

.00 

.01 

-.05  - 
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TABLE  20 

CORRELATIONS  BET/EEN  VERBAL  EQUIVALENCE  RAIiGE  AND  I-EASUPSS  OF 
SVIB  FRQFILS  DIFFERENTIATION  i-TETimi  MODERATOR 

(INITIAL  SAMPLE) 


u-CONTROLLED  SUBGROUPS 


Moderator  Sub 

groups**** 

Overall 

Correlation 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

(N  =  150) 

FI 

CVA 

cw 

CD 

CO 

PSPS 

.03 

High 

,00 

.07 

-.14 

.06 

.33** 

Medium 

.15 

-.06 

-.05 

.06 

-.16 

Low 

-.09 

.03 

,28** 

-.11 

.01 

LRS 

-.06 

High 

-.05 

.03 

-.20 

.09 

.13 

Medium 

.02 

-.26** 

-.01 

-.18 

-.14 

Low 

-.17 

.13 

.00 

-.09 

-.16 

TSS 

-.11 

High 

-.15 

.03 

-.21 

.19 

.04 

Meditan 

-.08 

-.35*** 

-.05 

-.31** 

-.19 

Low 

-.18 

.14 

-.11 

-.19 

-.24* 

EPS 

.10 

High 

.19 

-.03 

.07 

.03 

.02 

Medium 

.15 

.17 

.02 

.14 

.19 

Low 

.01 

.05 

.24* 

.12 

.10 

*p<.10 

♦*p<.05 

***p<.01 
****The  N  in  each  subgroup  was  approximately  50. 
bo  found  in  Table  16,  Appendix  A, 


The  exact  N  may 


A  Field  Independence 

B  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus 

C  Categoiy  Width 

D  Conceptvial  Differentiation 

E  Conceptual  Compartmentalization 

F  Internal  Control 


G  Dogmatism 

H  Conservatism-Riskiness 

I  Test  Anxiety 

J  Social  Desirability 

K  Occup^.tional  Level 


PSPS  Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Score 
LRS  Letter  Range  Score 
TSS  Total  Standard  Score 
RPS  Rejection  Pattern  Score 
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TABL2  20  (continued) 


Moderator  Sut 

groups 

(continued) 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

I 

IC 

Dog 

CR 

TA 

SD 

(a. 

High 

.10 

-.03 

.17 

-.04 

-.04 

.04 

Medium 

-.01 

.05 

.15 

.11 

.01 

-.15 

Low 

-.08 

.06 

-.31** 

.00 

.18 

.29* 

High 

-.05 

-.01 

.01 

-.20 

-.20 

.04 

Medixim 

-.06 

-.24 

.02 

,0k 

.01 

-.25** 

Low 

-.07 

.05 

-.28* 

-.07 

.02 

.05 

High 

-.11 

-.02 

-.09 

-.25 

-.20 

-.04 

Meditai 

.00 

-./ll*** 

-.13 

-.05 

-.07 

-.21 

Low 

-.20 

.04 

-.24* 

-.05 

-.15 

-.11 

High 

.0/+ 

.10 

.30** 

.24 

.25* 

-.06 

Medixim 

.06 

.28* 

.05 

.12 

.02 

.33** 

Low 

.19 

-.05 

-.03 

-.03 

.12 

.13 
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TABLE  21 

CORRSLATiaiS  ESTVEEN  COMCE??U.\L  DIFTERENTmiON  MD  MEASURES  CF 
SVIB  PROFILE  DLfi'FERENTIATICN  '.nTHEi  KODEEATOR-COIITROIXED  SL'BGRCUPS 

(INITIAL  SAf<IPLE) 


Moderator  Subgroups**** 

Overall 
Correlation 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

(N  =  150) 

FI 

CVA 

cw 

VER 

CC 

PSPS 

-.05 

High 

-.03 

.10 

-.03 

-.12 

-.03 

MediiTiR 

-.09 

-.23* 

-.13 

.0^^ 

.03 

Low 

.01 

.08 

.01 

-.10 

-.05 

LRS 

-.05 

High 

-.13 

.1^ 

-.03 

-.02 

-.17 

Medium 

-.02 

-.19 

-.05 

.01 

.05 

Low 

-.07 

,00 

',07 

-.22 

.00 

TSS 

-.11 

High 

-.10 

-.11 

-.1^ 

.03 

-.22 

Medium 

-.08 

-.11 

-.06 

-.03 

-.Oi^ 

Low 

-.23 

-.09 

-.15 

-.37*** 

-.06 

EPS 

-.03 

High 

-.18 

.01 

-.05 

-.09 

-.06 

Medium 

.02 

-.Oif 

-.12 

-.05 

-.08 

Low 

.05 

.09 

.10 

.07 

.12 

*P<  .10 
**P<.05 
***p<  .01 
****The  N  in  each  subgixjup  was  appi'oxiniately  5O.     The  exact  N  Kay- 
bo  found  in  Table  16,  Appendix  A, 


A  Field  Independence 

B  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus 

C  Category  Width 

D  Verbal  Equivalence  Range 

E  Conceptual  Compartmontalization 

F  Internal  Control 

PSPS  Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Score 
LRS  Letter  Range  Score 
TSS  Total  Standard  Score 
RPS  Rejection  Pattern  Score 


G  Dogmatism 

H  Conservatism-Riskiness 
Test  Anxiety 
Social  Desirability 
Occupatior^l  Level 
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TABLE  21  (continued) 


Moderator  Sub 

groups 

(contiiiued) 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

IC 

Dog 

CR 

TA 

SD 

CL 

High 

-.0/+ 

-.20 

-.08 

-.37** 

.09 

-.16 

Mediiim 

-.16 

-.04 

-.07 

.07 

-.17 

-.13 

Low 

.05 

.04 

-.02 

.15 

-.12 

.22 

High 

-.12 

-.20 

-.17 

-.40*** 

.10 

-.14 

MediTM 

-.09 

.07 

.10 

.12 

-.22* 

-.18 

Low 

.09 

.01 

-.04 

.08 

-.07 

.18 

High 

-.2^* 

-.18 

-.17 

-.35** 

.04 

-.10 

Meditim 

-.07 

.11 

.13 

.00 

-.22* 

-.33** 

Low 

.02 

-.15 

-.19 

.02 

-.14 

.13 

High 

-.05 

.06 

.07 

.04 

.10 

-.19 

Medium 

-.12 

-.25 

-.22 

-.08 

-.14 

-.05 

Low 

.06 

.03 

.01 

-.03 

-.05 

.17 
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TABLE  22 

CORRSUTIOIS  BETWEEN  CCvICEPTUM.  CCMPARTMSNT/JLIZATIKI  AND  MEASURES 
CF  SVIB  PRCFUE  DIFFSRZNTIATICN'  VvITIffiJ  KCDERATOR-CONT ROLLED  SUBGROUPS 

(INITIAL  SAMPLE) 


Overall 

Moderator  Subg: 

roups**** 

Correlation 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

(N  =  150) 

FI 

CVA 

cw 

VBR 

CD 

PSPS 

-.08 

High 

-.22 

-.07 

-.04 

.13 

-.07 

Kediuin 

-.06 

-.07 

-.13 

-.07 

-.06 

Low 

.05 

-.10 

-.07 

-.21 

-.09 

LPS 

-.05 

High 

-.20 

-.10 

-.05 

.18 

.01 

Kedirai 

.07 

,00 

-.V/J3 

-.12 

-.08 

Low 

-.05 

-.02 

-.06 

-.15 

-.02 

TSS 

-.02 

High 

-.13 

-.13 

.00 

.15 

-.02 

Mediiim 

.02 

.05 

-.10 

-.2i^* 

.05 

Low 

.03 

.03 

,Gk 

,00 

-.09 

RES 

-.09 

High 

-.12 

.01 

.06 

-.13 

-.23 

Kedixm 

-.30** 

-,1k 

-.25* 

-.09 

.09 

Low 

.20 

-.07 

-.02 

-.04 

-.15 

*p<  .10 

**P<.05 

***p<.01 
****The  N  in  each  subgroup  was  approximately  50.  The  exact  N  may- 
be found  in  Table  I6,  Appendix  A. 


A  Field  Independence 

B  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus 

C  Category  Width 

D  Verbal  Equivalence  Range 

E  Conceptual  Differentiation 

F  Internal  Control 

PSPS  Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Score 
LRS  Letter  Range  Score 
TSS  Total  Standard  Score 
RPS  Rejection  Pattern  Score 


G  Dogmatism 

H  Conservatism-Riskiness 

I  Test  Anxiety 

J  Social  Desirability 

K  Occupational  Level 


■?;.«#' 
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TABLS  22  (continued) 


Moderator  Subgroups 

(continued) 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

E 

IC 

Dog 

CR 

TA 

SD 

OL 

High 

-.12 

.01 

-.18 

-.37** 

-.06 

-.07 

Medium 

-.1^ 

-.28* 

-.14 

-.03 

-.09 

-.18 

Low 

.07 

-.03 

.10 

.04 

-.17 

.07 

High 

-.04 

-.07 

-.07 

-.03 

-.12 

-.04 

Medium 

-.19 

-.12 

-.10 

-.06 

.01 

-.07 

Low 

.11 

-.01 

.01 

-.07 

-.16 

-.02 

High 

.12 

-.10 

.08 

.11 

-.31** 

.06 

Medium 

-.26* 

-.01 

.04 

-.09 

.11 

-.04 

Low 

-.01 

.04 

-.18 

-.09 

.01 

-.14 

High 

-.06 

-.10 

-.21 

-.15 

.04 

-.02 

Mediiun 

-.09 

-.10 

-.12 

-.16 

-.13 

-.13 

Low 

-.12 

-.02 

.06 

.00 

-.15 

-.09 
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TABLE  23 

CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  DITERNAL  CO^iTROL  AND  MEASURES  OF 
SVIB  PRC^ILE  DIFFERENTL-ITION  WITHDJ  MODSRA.TOR-CONTROLLED  SUBGROUPS 

(INITL4L  SAMPLE) 


Overall 

Moderator  Subgroups**** 

Correlation 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

(N  =  150) 

FI 

CVA 

cw 

VSR 

CD 

PSPS 

.02 

High 

.09 

.17 

.14 

.12 

-.05 

Mediv.m 

.01 

-.11 

-.03 

-.12 

.08 

Low 

-.04 

-.10 

-.07 

.05 

.05 

LRS 

.00 

High 

.18 

.20 

.00 

.03 

-.08 

Medium 

-.05 

-.17 

.03 

-.03 

-.04 

Low 

-.14 

-.03 

-.02 

.03 

.18 

TSS 

.00 

High 

.27* 

.18 

-.11 

.14 

-.15 

Medium 

-.12 

-.14 

.10 

-.01 

.12 

Low 

-.16 

-.11 

-.01 

-.09 

.05 

RPS 

.1^ 

High 

.04 

.14 

.43*** 

.25* 

.21 

Medium 

.18 

.24* 

.00 

-.18 

.03 

Low 

.22 

-.07 

.02 

.29** 

.23 

*p<.10 
**p<.05 
***p<.01 
****Tho  N  in  each  subgroup  was  appi^Dximately  5O.     The  exact  N  may- 
be found  in  Table  I6,  Appendix  A. 


A  Field  Independence 

B  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus 

C  Category  Width 

D  Verbal  Equivalence  Range 

E  Conceptual  Differentiation 

F  Conceptual  CompartiEentalization 

PSPS  Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Score 
LRS  Letter  P^nge  Score 
TSS  Total  Standard  Score 
RPS  Rejection  Pattern  Score 


G  Dogmatism 

H  Conservatism-Riskiness 

I  Test  Anxiety 

J  Social  Desirability 

K  Occupational  Level 
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TABLE  23  (continued) 


Moderator  Subgroups  (continued) 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

CC 

Dog 

CR 

TA 

SD 

OL 

High 

.03 

-.02 

.11 

-.06 

-.07 

.02 

Medium 

.06 

-.15 

.00 

-.08 

-.14 

-.10 

Low 

-.05 

.20 

-.05 

.18 

.42*** 

-.06 

High 

-.09 

-.10 

-.03 

-.26* 

-.04 

-.02 

Medium 

.03 

-.03 

.07 

.02 

-.16 

-.11 

Low 

.08 

.13 

-.0/1 

.15 

.35** 

-.11 

High 

-.0^ 

-.16 

',1'^ 

-.2i^ 

-.13 

.04 

Medium 

.02 

.10 

.07 

.14 

.00 

-.17 

Low 

.10 

,08 

.03 

.00 

.19 

-.06 

High 

.31**     .20 

.12 

.19 

.16 

.24* 

Medium 

.Olf 

-.19 

.Oif 

-.13 

.18 

.12 

Low 

.04 

.29** 

.11* 

.37*** 

.07 

.02 
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TABLE  2h 


CORRELATIONS  BETWSE^  DOGMATISM  AND  MEASURES  CF 
SVIB  PROFILE  DIFFERENTIATION  V/ITHIN  MODERATOR-CONTROLLED  SUBGROUPS 

(INITIAI.  SAMPLE) 


Moderator  Subgroups**** 


Overall 

Correlation 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

(N  =  150) 

FI 

CVA 

cw 

VER 

CD 

PSPS    ,00 

High 

-.04 

-.01 

-.05 

.00 

-.13 

Medium 

,07 

,22* 

.13 

-.02 

.08 

Low 

-.05 

-.17 

-.13 

.01 

.04 

LRS     .Oil 

High 

-.0.^ 

.09 

-.03 

.02 

-.14 

Medium 

.04 

.13 

.14 

.03 

.22* 

Low 

.1^ 

-.02 

-.05 

,08 

.06 

TSS     .05 

High 

.08 

.09 

.04 

.12 

.00 

Medium 

.01 

.06 

.10 

-.05 

.25* 

Low 

,1^ 

-.01 

.01 

.08 

-.04 

EPS    -.13 

High 

-.15 

-.18 

-.14 

-.07 

-.06 

Medium 

-.08 

-.03 

-.18 

-.13 

-.24* 

Low 

-.19 

.09 

-.03 

-.19 

-.09 

*p<.10 

**P<.05 

♦**p<.01 
****The  N  in  each  subgroup  was  approximately  5O.     The  exact  N  may- 
be found  in  Table   I6,  Appendix  A. 


A  Field  Independence 

B  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus 

C  Category  Width 

D  Verbal  Equivalence  Range 

E  Conceptixal  Differentiation 

F  Conceptual  Compartmentalization 

PSPS  Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Score 
LRS  Letter  Range  Score 
TSS  Total  Standard  Score 
EPS  Rejection  Pattern  Score 


G  Internal  Control 

H  Conservatism-Riskiness 

I  Test  Anxiety 

J  Social  Desirability 

K  Occupational  Level 
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TP3JF.  2k  (continued) 


Moderator 

Subgroups 

(continued) 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

I 

CC 

IC 

CR 

TA. 

SD 

OL 

High 

-.08 

-.05 

-.15 

.00 

-.06 

.05 

Medium 

-.02 

.01 

,Zk* 

.09 

.02 

-.03 

Low 

.10 

.05 

-,Qk 

-.05 

-.03 

.09 

High 

-.10 

-.02 

.00 

.22 

-.11 

-.03 

Kedixin 

.06 

.01 

.0? 

-.02 

.16 

.09 

Low 

.1? 

.20 

.04 

.03 

,0k 

.19 

High 

-.02 

,08 

.03 

.15 

-.11 

.06 

Medium 

.05 

-.11 

.10 

.02 

.19 

.03 

Low 

.16 

.23 

.03 

.01 

-.0/f 

.16 

High 

-.10 

-.23* 

-.11 

-.27* 

.10 

-.1? 

Medium 

-.20 

-.03 

.08 

-.02 

-.35*** 

-.19 

Low 

-.06 

-.09 

-.24* 

-.11 

-.03 

.U 
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TABLE  25 

CORRELATIONS  BET/EEN  CONSERVATISM-RISKINESS  AilD  MEASURES 
CF  SVIB  PROFILE  DIFFERENTIATIOi\'  V/1THD1  MODERATOR-CONTROLLED  SUBGROUPS 

(INITIAL  SAI'IPLE) 


Moderator  Subgroups 


**** 


Overall 

Correlation 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

(N  =  150) 

FI 

CVA 

CW 

VER 

CD 

PSP3 

-,05 

High 

-.03 

.00 

-.09 

.15 

-.15 

Medium 

-.16 

.0^^ 

.08 

-.13 

.02 

Low 

.08 

-.09 

-.10 

-.17 

.04 

LRS 

.00 

High 

-.09 

-.10 

.01 

.10 

-.13 

Medrom 

.02 

.11 

.03 

-.04 

.16 

Low 

.11 

.19 

-.06 

-.05 

.02 

TSS 

.02 

High 

-.23 

-.16 

.12 

,06 

-.04 

Medium 

.15 

.10 

-.03 

-.05 

.14 

Low 

.1^ 

.16 

-.04 

.03 

-.06 

RPS 

-.25*** 

High 

-.22 

-.16 

-.39*** 

-.10 

-.30** 

Medium 

-.35*** 

-.16 

-.15 

-.29** 

-.22* 

Low 

-.22 

-.20 

-.26* 

-.32** 

-.24 

*p<.10 

**P<.05 

***p<.01 
♦***The  N  in  each  subgroup  was  approximately  5O. 
be  found  in  Table  16,  Appendix  A. 


The  exact  N  may 


A  Field  Independence 

B  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus 

C  Category  Width 

D  Verbal  Equivalence  Range 

E  Conceptual  Differentiation 

F  Conceptual  Compartmentalization 

PSPS  Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Score 
LRS  Letter  Range  Score 
TSS  Total  Standard  Score 
RPS  Rejection  Pattern  Score 


G  Internal  Control 

H  Dogmatism 

I  Test  Anxiety 

J  Social  Desirability 

K  Occupational  Level 
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TABL3  25  (continued) 


Moderator  Sub 

groups 

(continued) 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

CC 

IC 

Dog 

TA 

SD 

QL 

High 

-.13 

-.16 

-.10 

-.07 

.10 

-.04 

Medium 

-.04 

.24* 

.0? 

.09 

-.12 

-.10 

Low 

.03 

-.28* 

-.11 

-.18 

-.33** 

.28* 

Kigh 

.0i^ 

-.14 

-.07 

.21 

.05 

-.11 

Heditun 

-.Oi^ 

.25* 

.29* 

.10 

.06 

.05 

Low 

.01 

-.14 

-.07 

-.21 

-.22 

M** 

High 

.20 

-.12 

-.09 

.13 

.02 

-.12 

MediiWi 

-.09 

.21 

.43***    .01 

.10 

.12 

LOW 

-.11 

-.04 

-.07 

-.08 

-.03 

.33** 

High 

-.41* 

*♦   -.25* 

-.20 

-.33** 

-.30** 

-.17 

Kedivua 

-.08 

-.23 

-.28* 

-.20 

-.22* 

-.22 

Low 

-.21 

-.22 

-.25* 

-.24* 

-.37** 

-.38** 
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TABL^  26 

C0RREUTIGN3  BST'.-ESN  TEST  AIIXIETY  MB  I«E.\SURiS  OF 
SVIB  PROFILE  DIFFERENTIATION  WITHEJ  MODERATOR-CONT ROLLED  SUBGROUPS 

(INITIAL  SAIIPLE) 


Overall 

Modal 

'ator  Subgroups**** 

Correlation 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

(N  =  150) 

FI 

CVA 

CW 

VER 

CD 

PSPS 

.06 

High 

-.13 

,03 

'.03 

.05 

-.18 

Med  i  ■am 

.13 

-,03 

.07 

.30** 

.27** 

Low 

.21 

.19 

.13 

-.17 

.07 

LRS 

.17** 

High 

-.08 

.15 

.07 

.00 

.01 

Meditm 

.25** 

.10 

.14 

^l^^*** 

.26** 

Low 

.30** 

.38** 

.34** 

.00 

.24 

TSS 

.13 

High 

-.20 

.06 

-.01 

-.21 

-.05 

" 

Medium 

.31** 

.1^ 

.13 

.46*** 

.16 

Low 

.17 

.21 

.27* 

.03 

.28* 

RPS 

-.05 

High 

-.01 

.11 

-.01 

.24 

.02 

Medium 

-.12 

-.14 

-.01 

-.09 

-.01 

Low 

.01 

-.10 

-.11 

-.17 

-.17 

*p<.10 

**p<.05 

***p<.01 
****The  N  in  each  subgroup  was  approxir.iately  5O. 
be  found  in  Table  16,  Appendix  A. 


The  exact  N  may 


A  Field  Independence 

B  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus 

C  Category  Width 

D  Verbal  Equivalence  Range 

E  Conceptual  Differentiation 

F  Conceptual  Conpartmentalization 

PSPS  Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Score 
LRS  Letter  Range  Score 
TSS  Total  Standard  Score 
RPS  Rejection  Pattern  Score 


G  Internal  Control 

H  Dogmatism 

I  Conservatism-Riskiness 

J  Social  Desirability 

K  Occupational  Level 
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TABLE  26  (continued) 


Moderator  Sub 

groups 

(continued) 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

CC 

IC 

Dog 

CR 

SD 

OL 

High 

-.08 

-.10 

.1^* 

.16 

.22 

.01 

Meditira 

-.01 

.3^** 

-.07 

.00 

.10 

-.03 

Low 

.31** 

-.06 

.11 

-.01 

-.17 

.37** 

High 

.23* 

-.0^ 

.27* 

.39*** 

.36*** 

.09 

Medium 

-.01 

.33** 

.20 

.02 

.12 

.15 

Low 

.25* 

.25* 

.11 

-.01 

.01 

,kO** 

High 

.26* 

.02 

.19 

.36*** 

.30** 

.06 

Medium 

-.12 

.17 

.15 

-.11 

.08 

.10 

Low 

.15 

.19 

.07 

.01 

.00 

.33** 

High 

-.18 

-.15 

-.15 

-.15 

-.05 

.00 

Medium 

.25* 

,04 

-.09 

.20 

,00 

.01 

Low 

-.08 

.03 

.02 

-.11 

-.14 

-.14 
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TABLE  27 

rnPT^PT  iTTONS  BLT^EEN  SOCIAL  D5SII11BILTTY  AND  MEASURES  OF 
SVIB  pSilf  J^FE^NSriai  WITHIN  MODERATOR-CONTROIIED  SUmROUPS 

(ll^TIAL  SAMPLE) 


Overall 

Corralf.tion 

(K  =  150) 

_ — 

Moderator  Subgroups**** 

A 
FI 

B 

CVA 

C                D 

CW              VER 

E 
CD 

PSPS 

-.05 

High 

MediuTi 

Low 

,2^- 
-,22* 
-.1^ 

.03 
-.03 

-.05          -.16 
-.12          -.09 
-.01             .08 

-.02 

.02 

-.22 

LRS 

.00 

High 

Medium 

Low 

.13 

-.12 

.Oil 

-.08 
.06 
.00 

-.05          -.15 

-.07         -.04 

.15            .21 

.01 

.09 
-.13 

TSS 

.12 

High 

Medium 

Low 

-.02 
.15 

.25* 

.05 

.02 

.00            .08 

.15             .02 
.22             ,30** 

.11 
.21 
.03 

EPS 

-.11 

High 

Medium 

Low 

.08 
-.24* 
-.12 

-.21 

-,li^ 

.16 

-.03           -.06 
-.11          -.14 
-.24*        -.15 

.03 
-.13 
-.23 

*p<.10 

**p<  .05 

***p<  ,01 
♦***r[,j^Q  II   in  each  subgroup  was  approximately  50. 
be  found  in  Table  16,  Appendix  A. 


The  exact  N  may 


A  Field  Independence 

B  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus 

C  Category  Width 

D  Verbal  Equivalence  Flange 

E  Conceptvial  Differentiation 

F  Conceptual  Compartmentalizatlon 

PSPS  Primary-Sacondary  Pattern  Score 
LRS  Letter  Range  Score 
TSS  Total  Standard  Score 
R?S  Rejection  Pattern  Score 


G  Internal  Control 

H  Dogmatism 

I  Conservatism-Riskiness 

J  Test  Anxiety 

K  Occupational  Level 
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T.IELS  27  (continued) 


Moderator  Subgroups  (continued) 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

CC 

IC 

Dog 

CR 

TA 

QL 

High 

.0^ 

-.22* 

-.21 

-.07 

.04 

,0? 

Medium 

-.22 

-.02 

-.08 

.15 

-.03 

-.14 

Low 

.Oi* 

.12 

.04 

-.26* 

-.12 

-.01 

High 

.05 

-.06 

-.10 

-.06 

.11 

.02 

KediuiB 

-.10 

.04 

.05 

.13 

.11 

.04 

Low 

.05 

.02 

.03 

-.17 

-.16 

.07 

High 

-.10 

.07 

.12 

.08 

.11 

.13 

Medium 

.27* 

.13 

.12 

.16 

.3^** 

.16 

Low 

.21 

.17 

.11 

-.02 

-.09 

.16 

High 

-.08 

-.08 

-.04 

-.05 

-.03 

-.11 

Medium 

-.19 

-.20 

-.16 

-.21 

-.18 

-.20 

Low 

-.04 

-.08 

-.10 

-.18 

-.09 

.03 
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TABLE  28 

C0RREUTICN3  BETVEEN  OCCUPATIONAL  LEVEL  AMD  MEASURES  OF 
SVIB  FRGFUE  DDFERENTIATIOiJ  VOTKLN  MODERATOR-CONTROLLED  SUBGROUPS 

(BirriAL  s;j4PLs) 


Moderator  Subgroups**** 


♦p<  .10 
**p<.05 
♦**p<  ,01 
****The  N  in  each  subgroup  was  approximately  50, 
be  found  in  Table  16,  Appendix  A, 


Overall 

Correlation 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

(N  =  150) 

FI 

CVA 

cw 

VSR 

CD 

PSPS 

.18** 

High 

,06 

.23* 

.18 

.11 

.10 

Medium 

.25** 

.15 

.21 

.22 

,22* 

Low 

.21 

.04 

.13 

,24* 

.22 

T.PS 

.20** 

High 

.32** 

,38*** 

.10 

.12 

,04 

Medium 

.l'^ 

.15 

.29** 

.15 

3if.*** 

Low 

.15 

-.03 

.24* 

.28** 

.23 

TSS 

.09 

High 

.31** 

.19 

-.03 

.05 

.05 

Mediun 

-.Oi+ 

.01 

.26* 

.06 

.07 

Low 

,02 

.07 

.02 

.10 

.16 

RPS 

.09 

High 

-.10 

.07 

.19 

.01 

,02 

Medium 

.13 

.05 

.03 

.10 

.11 

Low 

.21 

.01 

.04 

.17 

.17 

The  exact  N  may 


A  Field  Independence 

B  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus 

C  Category  Width 

D  Verbal  Equivalence  Range 

E  Conceptual  Differentiation 

F  Conceptual  Compartmantalization 

PSPS  Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Score 
LRS  Letter  Rangs  Score 
TSS  Total  Standard  Score 
RK  Rejection  Pattern  Score 


G  Internal  Control 

H  Dogmatism 

I  Conservatism-Riskiness 

J  Test  Anxiety 

K  Social  Desirability 
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TABLE  28  (continued) 


Moderator  Sub 

groups 

(continued) 

F                   G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

CC                 IC 

Dog 

CR 

TA 

SD 

High 

.31**           .27** 

.15 

.05 

-.01 

.22 

Medium 

.03              .1^ 

,2^ 

.18 

.09 

.16 

Low 

.21               .12 

.18 

.37*** 

.39*** 

.11 

High 

.27**           .23* 

.06 

-.02 

-.13 

.13 

Mediiim 

.21              .16 

.35** 

.37*** 

.25* 

.07 

Low 

.16              .2h 

,Zk* 

.36** 

.37*** 

.51*** 

High 

.13             .12 

.01 

-.11 

-.08 

.07 

Kediura 

.10               .05 

.18 

.18 

.09 

.01 

Low 

.06               .12 

.10 

.23 

.18 

.37** 

High 

.23*             .16 

.08 

.15 

.1^ 

.05 

Medium 

-.08               .12 

-.20 

.08 

.08 

.20 

Low 

.09          -.10 

.30** 

-.09       : 

.07 

-.12 
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TABLE  29 

CORRELATIONS  BSTk-ZESN  SKiCIALIZATION  ISVEL  AND  MEIASURES  OF 
SVIB  PROFILE  DIFrERSNTIATION  WITHDI  KODSRATO?.-COi>ITROLLED  SUBGROUPS 

(DJITIAL  SAJiPLE) 


Overall 

Moderator  Subgroups**** 

Correlation 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

(N  =  150) 

FI 

CVA 

cw 

VER 

CD 

PSPS 

.07 

High 

.08 

.15 

.06 

.17 

.34** 

Medium 

.19 

.05 

.05 

-.12 

-.20 

Low 

-.09 

-.25 

.09 

.17 

.15 

LRS 

-.11 

High 

-.16 

-.13 

,01^ 

-.10 

-.02 

Medium 

-.04 

-.11 

-.25* 

-.22 

-.22* 

Low 

-.17 

-.33* 

-.11 

-.oz^ 

-.09 

TSS 

-.22*** 

High 

-.1^1*** 

-,Zf3*** 

-.05 

-.36** 

-.27* 

Medium 

-.17 

-.32 

-./l6*** 

-.19 

-.26** 

Low 

-.19 

-.18 

-.12 

-.18 

-.12 

RPS 

.28*** 

High 

.27* 

.10 

.23 

,2|1*** 

A3*** 

Medium 

.26** 

.29** 

.35** 

.10 

.09 

Low 

.31** 

.17 

.22 

.35*** 

.35*** 

*p<.10 

**P<.05 

***p<.01 
****The  N  in  each  subgroup  was  approximately  50.  The  exact  N  may- 
be found  in  Table  16,  Appendix  A, 


A  Field  Independence 

B  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus 

C  Category  Width 

D  Verbal  Equivalence  Range 

E  Conceptual  Differentiation 

F  Conceptual  Corapartmentalization 

PSPS  Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Score 
LRS  Letter  Range  Score 
TSS  Total  Standard  Score 
P-PS  Rejection  Pattern  Score 


G  Internal  Control 

H  Dogmatism 

I  Conservatism-Riskiness 

J  Test  Anxiety 

K  Social  Desirability 

L  Occupational  Level 
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TABLE  29  (continued) 


Moderator  Subgroups   (continued) 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

CC 

IC 

Dog 

CR 

TA 

SD 

OL 

High 

.02 

.22* 

.04 

-.01 

-.07 

-.14 

.08 

Medium 

.0? 

-.11 

.06 

.05 

.12 

.17 

.11 

Low 

.09 

.12 

.10 

.16 

.12 

.04 

-.19 

High 

-.18 

.03 

-.16 

-.08 

-.36** 

-.33** 

-.07 

Medium 

-.27* 

-.23 

-.19 

-.11 

-.11 

-.05 

-.10 

Low 

.06 

-.14 

-.02 

-.12 

.04 

.09 

-.39** 

High 

-.28** 

-.01 

-.33** 

-.0? 

-.15 

-.33** 

-.23* 

Medium 

-,kZ*** 

-.39*** 

-.22 

-.26* 

-.40*** 

-.16 

-.21 

Low 

.04 

-.28* 

-.11 

-.31** 

-.16 

-.07 

-.38** 

High 

,1^0*** 

,1^1*** 

.41*** 

.17 

.43*** 

.25* 

.27** 

Meditun 

.33** 

.22 

.21 

.25* 

.36*** 

.38*** 

.33*** 

Low 

.08 

.11 

.19 

.37*** 

.12 

.03 

.12 

■'^W 


APPENDH  C 

MODSRATED  CORRELATIONS  OF  THE 
CROSS-VALIDATION  SAMPLE 
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TABLE  30 

CORRELATIONS  EETi-JEEN  F3>:LD  BIDEPSNDSKCS  Aim  HE.4.SURES  OF 
SYJB  PROFILH;  differentiation  ¥ITHBJ  MODERATOR-CONTROLLED  SUBGROiJPS 

(CROSS-¥ALIDATIOxM  S.^-IPLB)  ■ 


Overall 

Correlation 

(N  =  102) 

Moderator  Subg 

roups*** 

A 
CVA 

B 
CW 

c 

VER 

D 
CD 

£ 
CO 

PSPS 

-.11 

High 

Medium 

Low 

-.20 

-.12 

,0L^ 

-.15 

-.29 

.17 

-.17 
-.22 

.09 

.02 

-.15 
-.17 

.10 
-.19 
-.19 

LRS 

-.21* 

High 

Medium 

Low 

-.2? 
-.07 
-.31 

-.30 

-.32* 

-.03 

-.05 

-.38* 

-.31 

-.09 
-.2lf 
-.28 

-.11 
-.23 
-.23 

TSS 

-.09 

High 

Medium 

Low 

-.05 

.03 

-.25 

-.27 
.00 

.09 
-.25 

-.16 

.02 

-.10 
-.19 

-.12 

.03 

-.16 

EPS 

-.0? 

High 

Medium 

Low 

-.38* 
-.0? 
.19 

.08 
.12 

-.23 
,08 
.02 

.19 
-.19 
-.21 

-.06 

-.11 
-.04 

*F<.05 
**p<.01 
***The  N  in  each  subgroup  was  approximately  3^.     The  exact  N  may 
be  touTjl  in  Table   16,  Appendix  A, 


A  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus 

B  Category  Width 

C  Verbal  Equivalence  Range 

D  Conceptual  Differentiation 

E  Conceptual  Conipartmantalization 

F  Internal  Control 

PSPS  Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Score 
LRS  Letter  Range  Score 
TSS  Total  Standard  Score 
RPS  Rejection  Pattern  Score 


G  Dogmatism 

H  Conservatism-Riskiness 

I  Test  Anxiety 

J  Social  Desirability 

K  Occupational  Level 
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TASLS  30  (continued) 


Modarator  Subgroups 

(continued) 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

IC 

Dog 

CR 

TA 

SD 

CfL 

High 

-.15 

-.25 

-.21 

-.06 

-.3^* 

.I'f 

Medixua 

-.31 

-.10 

.07 

.11 

.19 

-.25 

Low 

.06 

-.02 

-.10 

-.3^ 

-.18 

-•11 

High 

-.3^ 

-.30 

-M* 

-.3^* 

-.33* 

.03 

Medium 

-.32 

-.24 

.09 

.12 

-.09 

-.27 

Low 

-.06 

-.1^ 

-.20 

-.35* 

-.12 

-.27 

High 

-.25 

-.11 

-.21 

-.19 

-.05 

.0^^ 

Medivun 

-.13 

-.11 

-.02 

.2if 

-.16 

.03 

Low 

.04 

-.13 

-.03 

-.20 

-.09 

-.35* 

High 

.00 

-.17 

.15 

.18 

-.33* 

-.0^ 

Mediiim 

-.11 

.01 

-.11 

-.16 

.30 

-.25 

Low 

-.Oif 

-.08 

-.16 

-.25 

-.27 

.14 
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TABLS  31 

CORRSLATIONS  BHTrWESN  COMFUSXTTY  OF  \rEPiUL  APPARATUS  AIJD  MEASURES 
OF  S\T:B  PROFttB  DIFFERENTIATION  V/ITHDJ  MODEPuiTOH-CONT ROLLED  SUBGROUPS 

(CROSS-VALIDATION  SA2IPLE) 


Moderator  Subgroups*** 

Overall 

Correlation 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

(K  =  102) 

FT 

CW 

\'ER 

CD 

CO 

PSPS 

.10 

High 

-.06 

-.01 

.15 

.30 

.30 

Medi-um 

.23 

.16 

.02 

.15 

-.06 

Low 

,12. 

.29 

.17 

-.12 

.12 

LRS 

.07 

High 

.09 

-.10 

.07 

.28 

.31 

Msditim 

.18 

.06 

.02 

.18 

-.07 

Low 

-.10 

.28 

.16 

-.28 

.07 

TSfl 

.01 

High 

.12 

-.06 

-.10 

.29 

.09 

Medium 

.12 

.07 

.02 

.06 

-.01 

Low 

-.29 

.08 

.12 

-.2i^ 

-.05 

EPS 

.1^ 

High 

-.05 

-.08 

.30 

.27 

.27 

Medium 

-.02 

.l'^ 

.26 

,00 

.13 

Low 

.55** 

.29 

-.20 

.24 

.02 

*p<  .05 

**p<.01 
***The  N  in  each  subgroup  was  approximately  3^.  The  exact  N  may 
be  found  in  Table  16,  Appendix  A. 


A  Field  Independence 

B  Category  Width 

C  Verbal  Equivalence  Range 

D  Conceptual  Differentiation 

E  Conceptual  Conpartmentalization 

F  Internal  Control 


G  Dograatism 

H  Conservatisra-Riskiness 

I  Test  Anxiety 

J  Social  Desirability 

K  Occupational  Level 


PSPS  Prir.ary-Secondajy  Pattern  Score 
LRS  Letter  Range  Score 
TSS  Total  Standard  Score 
RPS  Rejection  Pattern  Score 
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TABLE  31  (contintied) 


Moderator 

Subgroups 

(continued) 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

IC 

Dog 

CR 

TA 

SD 

OL 

High 

.^5* 

-.2^1 

-.32 

-.02 

.10 

.35 

Hedixira 

.08 

.27 

.29 

.08 

.0«f 

.07 

Low 

-.13 

.29 

-.01 

.28 

.20 

-.08 

High 

.25 

-.1^ 

-.22 

.01 

.10 

.22 

Keditffl 

.17 

.08 

.28 

.16 

-.01 

.08 

Low 

-.12 

.2^ 

-.07 

.09 

.14 

-.11 

High 

-.12 

-.09 

-.22 

.13 

.03 

.00 

Msdivm 

.31 

-.05 

.15 

-.24 

-.01 

.02 

Low 

-.17 

.22 

.01 

-.03 

-.03 

-.07 

High 

.33 

-.13 

.Oi^ 

.13 

.2* 

.11 

Medium 

.18 

.ifO* 

.32* 

.04 

.02 

.15 

Low 

.00 

-.02 

-.07 

.29 

.18 

.16 
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TABLE  32 

CGRR3LATI0NS  BETVEEN  CATEGORY  WIBTn  AJ!D  MSASUFcES  OF 
SVIB  PROFILE  DIFKCRENTIATION  VCTHL^I  MODBPATOR-CONT ROLLED  SUBGROUPS 

(CROSS-VALIDATION  SAI-Ii^E) 


Hodorator  Subgroups*** 

Correlation 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

(N  =  102) 

FI 

CVA 

VER 

CD 

CC 

PSPS 

-.13 

High 

-.21 

-.25 

-.16 

.0? 

-.19 

Medi\i2n 

-.Oil 

-.11 

-,ho* 

-.02 

-.06 

Low 

-.11 

-.05 

.10 

-M** 

-.07 

IRS 

-.12 

High 

-.09 

-.2k 

-.16 

.07 

-.10 

Kediiim 

-.20 

-.21 

-.52** 

-.03 

-.02 

Low 

,00 

.11 

.23 

'M** 

-.20 

TSS 

-.10 

High 

-.17 

-.04 

-.02 

-.15 

-.18 

Mediuia 

-.06 

-.21 

-.37* 

.05 

.09 

Low 

-.05 

-.01 

.02 

-.29 

-.20 

EPS 

.09 

High 

.17 

-.23 

.07 

.51** 

.11 

Meditm 

.01 

.32 

.30 

-.06 

-.16 

Low 

.12 

.08 

-.10 

-.15 

.38* 

*P<.05 

**p<  .01 
***The  N  in  each  subgroup  was  approximately  3h, 
be  found  in  Table  16,  Appendix  A. 


The  exact  N  Eay 


A  Field  Independence 

B  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus 

C  Verbal  Equivalence  Range 

D  Conceptiial  Differentiation 

E  Conceptual  Compartmentalization 

F  Internal  Control 

PSPS  Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Score 
LRS  Letter  Range  Score 
TSS  Total  Standard  Score 
RPS  P^jection  Pattern  Score 


G  DogmatisiTi 

H  Conservatism-Riskiness 

I  Test  Anxiety 

J  Social  Desirability 

K  Occupational  Level 
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TABLE  32  (continued) 


Moderator 

Subgroups 

(continued) 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

IC 

Dog 

CR 

TA 

SD 

QL 

High 

.26 

-.23 

-.30 

-.26 

-.22 

-.16 

Medium 

-.30 

-.26 

-.02 

-.17 

-.03 

-.09 

Low 

-.21 

.09 

-.12 

.01 

-.12 

-.3.7 

High 

.18 

,00 

-.20 

-.27 

-.02 

-.37* 

Medi\Ei 

-.26 

-.38* 

.05 

.01 

-.20 

-.04 

Low 

-.19 

.05 

-.16 

-.09 

-.09 

-.12 

High 

.0^ 

.01 

-.23 

-.18 

.06 

-.45* 

Medium 

.00 

-.25 

.02 

.17 

-.21 

.06 

Low 

-.33* 

-.12 

-.04 

-.26 

-.35 

-.10 

High 

.07 

-.15 

.28 

.22 

-.17 

.21 

Medixm 

.01 

.31 

-.01 

-.31 

.37* 

-.03 

Low 

.1^ 

-.08 

-.08 

.35* 

.12 

.20 

21i 


TABI£  33 


CORRELATIONS  BErT^-JEEN  VERBAL  EQJJiMAimCE  RjLKGE  MD  MEASURES  OF 
SVIB  PROFILE  DIFFERENTIATIOM  wTrHIN  MODSRATOR-CONTROLLED  SUBGROUPS 

(CROSS-YALIMTIOM  S/ix^PLE) 


Moderator  Subgroups*** 

Overall 

Correlation 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

(N  =  102) 

FI 

OVA 

cw 

CD 

CO 

PSPS 

-.01 

High 

-.20 

-.07 

-.13 

.07 

-.09 

Medixim 

.05 

.19 

-.05 

.16 

.13 

Low 

,06 

-.14 

.15 

-.31 

.07 

LRS 

.0^ 

High 

.06 

.01 

-.16 

.04 

.03 

Maditna 

.10 

.06 

-.08 

.21 

.21 

Low 

-.2i^ 

,06 

.26 

-.26 

.00 

TSS 

.12 

High 

.27 

.00 

.01 

.12 

.18 

Medivun 

.0^^ 

.14 

.22 

.28 

.23 

Low 

.01 

.28 

.13 

-.16 

.01 

RPS 

-.02 

High 

-.13 

.06 

.16 

-.17 

-.15 

Mediuta 

.01 

.19 

-.17 

.10 

.03 

Low 

.03 

-.47** 

-.09 

-.02 

.10 

*P<.05 
**p<,01 
***The  N  in  each  subgroup  was  appi-oximately  34,     The  exact  N  may 
be  found  in  Table  16,  Appendix  A, 


A  Field  Indspendenca  G 

B  Complexity  of  Verbal  ApparatUwS  H 

C  Category  Width  I 

D  Conceptual  Differentiation  J 

E  Conceptual  Compartmontalization  K 
F  Internal  Control 


Dogmatism 

C  on  se  rvat  ism-Pd  skine  s  s 

Test  Anxiety 

Social  Desirability 

Occupational  Level 


PSPS  Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Score 
LRS  Letter  Range  Score 
TSS  Total  Standard  Score 
RPS  Rejection  Pattern  Score 
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TAEJ^  33  (continued) 


Moderator 

Subgroups  (continued) 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

IC 

Dog 

CR 

TA 

SD 

OL 

High 

-.13 

.02 

.01 

.01 

.07 

-.0<» 

Heditun 

.08 

-.15 

-.12 

-.19 

-.13 

-.07 

Low 

-.03 

.10 

-.01 

.09 

.06 

.22 

High 

-.09 

.01 

.02 

.07 

,22 

.19 

Medium 

,10 

-.10 

-.17 

-.22 

-.03 

-.10 

Low 

.05 

.22 

.16 

,17 

-.13 

.15 

High 

.02 

-.01 

.15 

.03 

.21 

.14 

MediiM 

.17 

.12 

.09 

-.06 

.07 

.00 

Low 

.16 

.26 

.15 

.32 

-.05 

.33 

High 

.13 

-.04 

-.30 

.02 

-.07 

-.31 

Medium 

.15 

.00 

.05 

.07 

-.21 

.15 

Low 

-.31* 

-.01 

-.05 

-.12 

,5^** 

-.Oitf 
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TABLE  y\ 

CORRELATIONS  ESrvrhSN  CCNCSPTUAL  DIFFERENTIATION  AND  KSASURSS  OF 
SVIB  PROFILS  DIB-FSRENTIATICN  WITHIN  KODSRATOR-CCNTROIiSD  SUBGROUPS 

(CROSS-VALIDATION  SAI-IPLE) 


Moderator  Subgroups*** 

Ovsraxl 
Correlation 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

(N  =  102) 

FI 

CVA 

CW 

VER 

CO 

PSPS 

.05 

High 

.26 

.1^ 

.22 

.09 

.23 

Mediiun 

-.03 

.18 

.15 

.19 

.02 

Low 

-.08 

-.16 

-.23 

-.23 

-.10 

LS3 

-.03 

High 

.22 

.26 

,23 

.10 

.17 

Medium 

-.13 

-.02 

-.02 

-.06 

-.29 

Low 

-.W 

-.29 

-,VAr 

-.16 

.00 

TSS 

-.12 

High 

.17 

.19 

.04 

-.06 

-.02 

Medium 

-.27 

-.06 

-.31 

-.14 

-.42* 

Low 

-.31 

-.ifO* 

-.12 

-.13 

.01 

RPS 

,08 

High 

.25 

.07 

.35* 

-.13 

,26 

Medium 

.18 

.2if 

.31 

.33 

.28 

Low 

-.17 

-.01 

-.23 

-.02 

-.27 

*P<.05 

**p<.01 

***The  N  in  each  siibgroitp  was  approximately  34.  The  exact  N  may 
be  found  in  Table  16,  Appendix  A. 


A  Field  Independence 

B  Complexity  of  Verbal  Appai*atus 

C  Category  Width 

D  Verbal  Equivalence  Range 

E  Conceptual  Compartmentalization 

F  Internal  Control 

PSPS  Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Score 
LRS  Letter  Range  Score 
TSS  Total  Standard  Score 
RPS  Rejection  Pattern  Scoi^ 


G  Dogmatism 

K  Conservatism-Riskiness 

I  Test  Anxiety 

J  Social  Desirability 

K  Occupational  Level 


TABLE  3k  (contlTx-aed) 


Moderator  Sub 

groups 

(continued) 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

IC 

Dog 

CR 

TA 

SD 

01, 

High 

.2k 

.10 

.23 

-.13 

.39** 

.37* 

Mediuai 

-.25 

.04 

-.03 

.17 

-.19 

-.08 

Low 

,2k 

.03 

.03 

.13 

-.22 

-,01 

High 

-.Ok 

-.13 

-.20 

-.22 

.26 

.43* 

Medium 

-.3k* 

-.02 

-.03 

.01 

-.22 

-.17 

Low 

.30 

.07 

.09 

.19 

-.21 

-.17 

High 

-,17 

-.26 

-.36* 

-,1k 

.02 

.07 

Meditim 

-.38* 

-.03 

-.22 

-.29 

-.23 

-.16 

Low 

.30 

-.08 

.15 

.05 

-.34 

-.23 

High 

.33 

.17 

.37* 

.10 

.27 

.32 

Medium 

.08 

.06 

.03 

.11 

-.03 

-.02 

Low 

-.16 

.05 

-.11 

.09 

-.29 

.06 
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TASLE  35 

CORRELATIONS  B3TVJESN  CONCSFT'UAL  C0M?ARrMSNTALIZ-4TI0N  MD  I-EASURSS 
OF  SVIB  PROFILE  DIFFERENTIATION  UITHDJ  MODERATOR-CONTROLLED  SUBGROUPS 

(CROSS-VALIDATION  S/^'IPLE ) 


Overall 
Correlation 

Moderator  Subgroups*** 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

(N  =  102) 

FI 

CVA 

CW 

VER 

CD 

PSPS 

.04 

High 

.21 

.08 

.09 

.04 

.16 

Medium 

.02 

.00 

-.06 

.14 

-.07 

Low 

-,08 

.02 

.19 

-.03 

-.06 

LRS 

.07 

High 

.29 

.13 

.20 

.12 

.15 

Medium 

,02 

.08 

-.02 

.28 

-.03 

Low 

.05 

-.04 

.12 

-.15 

.11 

TSS 

-.05 

High 

.03 

.04 

-.01 

.12 

-.05 

MediuiTi 

-.2i| 

-.15 

-.15 

.13 

-.12 

Low 

.21 

.02 

.08 

-.35 

.22 

RPS 

-.09 

High 

-.16 

.10 

-.12 

-.23 

-.04 

Medium 

.17 

-.24 

-.08 

-.09 

-.13 

Low 

-.21 

-.08 

-.07 

,  .10 

-.32 

*P<.05 
**p<.01 
***The  N  in  each  subgroup  was  approximately  34. 
be  found  in  Table  16,  Appendix  A, 


The  sxact  N  may 


A  Field  Independence 

B  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus 

C  Category  V7idth 

D  Verbal  Equivalence  Range 

E  Concepttml  Differentiation 

F  Internal  Control 

PSPS  Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Score 
LRS  Letter  Range  Score 
TSS  Total  Standard  Score 
RPS  Rejection  Pattern  Score 


G  Dogmatism 

H  Consei'vatism-Riskiness 

I  Test  Anxiety 

J  Social  Desirability 

K  Occupational  Level 
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TABLS  35  ( continued) 


Moderator 

Subgroups  (continued) 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

E 

IC 

Dog 

CR 

TA 

SD 

OL 

High 

,40* 

-.12 

.23 

-.10 

.03 

.01 

Medium 

-.22 

.09 

-.06 

-.07 

.01 

.04 

Low 

.07 

.16 

-.03 

.24 

.15 

.07 

High 

.27 

-.05 

.Ih 

.02 

-.04 

.15 

MediiOT 

.0/^ 

.05 

.12 

,06 

.03 

-.11 

Low 

.00 

.25 

-.03 

.10 

.37 

.27 

High 

-.01 

-.10 

.06 

-,02 

-.10 

-.06 

Medium 

-.09 

-.10 

-.04 

-.08 

-.09 

-.31* 

Low 

.00 

.06 

-.11 

-.06 

.11 

.41* 

High 

.02 

-.32* 

-.15 

-.16 

-.21 

.02 

Medium 

-.22 

.09 

-.18 

-.15 

.08 

-.04 

Low 

-.09 

.02 

-,0'+ 

.07 

-.07 

-.23   . 
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TABLE  36 


DITSRNAL  CONTROL  MD  MEASURES  OF 
S\rEB  PROFn-E  DIFFERENTIATIOM  WITHIN  HODERATOR-CONTROLLSD  SUIiGROUFS 

(CROSS-VAI.IDATION  SiU-II'IE) 


Ov-eiall 

Correlation 

(N  =  102) 

Moderat' 

or  Sub< 

groups*** 

A 

FI 

B 
CVA 

C 

D 

VER 

E 
CD 

PSPS 

-.08 

High 

Medium 

Low 

-,li^ 

-.26 

.15 

.19 
-.07 
-.30 

-.07 

.06 
-.31 

-.06 

-.23 
.01 

-.36 

.15 

-.11 

LRS 

-.01 

High 

Medium 

Low 

-.as 

-.121 

.19 

.21 

.00 

-.15 

-.12 

.20 

-.16 

-.06 
.16 

-.34 
.13 
.10 

TSS 

.06 

High 

Meditun 

Low 

-.11 
.09 
.13 

.1^ 

-.01 

.09 

.22 

.09 

-.11 

-.05 
.11 
.14 

-.18 
.12  . 
.15 

RPS 

.12 

High 

MediuiTi 

Low 

.20 

-.05 

.22 

.35* 

.03 

.01 

.1^ 
.17 
.00 

.29 

.10 

-.16 

.21 

.26 

-.09 

*P<.05 

**p<,01 
***The  N  in  each  subgroup  -iras  appi^jxiraatsly  3^.     The  exact  N  may- 
be found  in  Table  16,  Appendix  A. 


A  Field  Independence 

B  Cowplexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus 

C  Category  Width 

D  Verbal  Equivalence  Range 

E  Conceptual  Differentiation 

F  Concept'ual  Compartmentalization 

PSPS  Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Scoi*© 
LRS  Letter  Range  Score 
TSS  Total  Standard  Score 
RPS  Rejection  Pattern  Score 


G  Dogmatism 

H  Conservatism-Riskiness 

I  Test  Anxiety 

J  Social  Desirability 

K  Occupational  Level 
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TAEL5  26   (continued) 


Moderator  Sub 

groups 

(continued) 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

CC 

Dog 

CR 

TA 

SD 

OL 

High 

-.11 

-.^1* 

-.28 

-.30 

,02 

-.38* 

Medixim 

-.07 

.07 

.03 

^,0k 

-.18 

.01 

Low 

-.12 

.06 

-.16 

.05 

-.09 

.02 

High 

.03 

-.Zk 

-.05 

-.25 

.09 

-M* 

Meditm 

-.03 

.00 

.05 

.16 

-.15 

.13 

Low 

-.08 

.19 

-.10 

.09 

.05 

.03 

High 

,02 

.03 

.18 

-.09 

.09 

-.33 

Medium 

.09 

-.17 

,06 

.23 

-.06 

.23 

Low 

.07 

,2h 

-.02 

.0i^ 

.15 

.09 

High 

.21 

-.10 

-.07 

.15 

.11 

.21 

Medium 

-.22 

.3^* 

.17 

-.02 

.31 

.05 

Low 

.31 

.07 

.1^ 

.23 

-.10 

.15 
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TABLE  37 

CORRELATIONS  BST'/SaN  DOGMfiriSM  MID  MSASUIiES  OF 
SVIB  PROFILE  DIFFERS:^TL4TI0:I  VJITHIN  MODSRATQR-CONTROLLBD  SUBGROUPS 

(CR03S-yAI.IE'ATI0N  SAJ-IPLS) 


Moderator  Siibgroups*** 

Overall 
Correlation 

A 

B 

D 

E 

.   (N  =  102) 

FI 

CVA 

cw 

VER 

CD 

PSPS 

-.01 

High 

-.13 

-.28 

-.06 

.00 

-.16 

Kedium 

-.03 

.09 

-.10 

-.01 

.09 

Low 

.15 

.31 

.09 

-.02 

-.06 

LRS 

-.Oif 

High 

-.17 

-.29 

-.Oil 

-.10 

-.25 

Medivim 

-.Oif 

-.08 

-.12 

-.01 

.03 

Low 

.10 

.26 

.01 

.0^ 

.0'4 

T3S 

.03 

High 

-.05 

-.31 

-.02 

-.01 

-.12 

Medium 

.03 

.08 

-.03 

-.07 

.1*^ 

Low 

.1^ 

.22 

.09 

.19 

.06 

RPS 

-.19 

High 

-.29 

-.32 

-.17 

-.12 

-.17 

Kedivm 

-.08 

.05 

-.10 

-.21 

-.23 

Low 

-.25 

-.17 

-.21 

-.29 

-.23 

*P<c05 

**p<,01 
***The  N  in  each  snbgixiup  was  approximately  3^. 
be  foxmd  in  Table  16,  Appendix  A. 


The  exact  N  may 


A  Field  Independence 

B  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus 

C  Category  V/idth 

D  Verbal  Equivalence  Range 

E  Conceptual  Diffo rent ia.t ion 

F  Conceptual  Compartmentalization 

PSPS  Prinary-Secondary  Pattern  Score 
LRS  Letter  Range  Score 
TSS  Total  Standard  Score 
RPS  Rejection  Pattern  Score 


G  Internal  Control 

H  Conservatisni~Riskiness 

I  Test  Anxiety 

J  Social  Desirability 

K  Occupational  Level 
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TABLE  37  (continnsd) 


Moderator 

Subgroups  (continued) 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

CC 

IC 

CR 

TA 

SD 

OL 

High 

-.18 

-.21 

.24 

.15 

.11 

-.18 

Medium 

.26 

.06 

-.29 

-.30 

-.10 

.03 

Low 

-.08 

.05 

.13 

,06 

-.06 

.08 

High 

-.37* 

-.22 

.08 

.11 

,02 

-.05 

Modiuin 

.21 

.01 

-.50** 

-.40* 

-.05 

.05 

Low 

a  01 

.04 

.23 

.08 

-.06 

-.08 

High 

-,17 

-.03 

.14 

.09 

.09 

-„02 

Medixm 

.08 

.20 

-.27 

-.11 

.0^ 

.16 

Low 

.18 

-.07 

.12 

.11 

-.19 

-.06 

High 

-.35* 

-.33 

-.15 

-.27 

-.31* 

-.14 

Mediian 

-.10 

-.23 

-.29 

,00 

-.12 

-.23 

Low 

-.11 

-.04 

-.09 

-.31 

-.12 

-.22 
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TABLE  38 


CORREL\TIO::S  EIirrvE2N'  CCNSSRVATISK-RISKBTSSS  A^ID  IS.'^UHSS 
OF  SVIB  PROFILE  DIFFSRSNTI/lTIOII  VJITHr'!  MOBB^MTOR-CONTROLLSD  SUBGROUPS 

(CRQSS-VALIDATION  SAI-L^LE) 


Overall 

Mode rat 

,or  Subgroups*** 

Corralation 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

(N  =  102) 

FI 

CVA 

cw 

VER 

CD 

PSPS 

-.21* 

High 

-.10 

-.10 

.00 

-.09 

-.Oif 

Medium 

-.29 

-.29 

-.^■2** 

~./f7** 

-.18 

Low 

-.20 

-.18 

-.09 

-.09 

-.37* 

LRS 

-.26** 

High 

-.19 

-.22 

,06 

-.19 

-.2^ 

Keditim 

-.27 

-.23 

-.52** 

-.iiS** 

-.25 

Low 

-.25 

-.33 

-.21 

-.li^ 

-.23 

TSS 

-.07 

High 

-.06 

-.02 

.15 

,02 

-.19 

Medixm 

-.0^ 

-.17 

-.18 

-.13 

-.03 

Low 

-.05 

.00 

-.07 

-.06 

,0k 

RP3 

-.06 

High 

.05 

-.01 

.09 

-.21 

»o.h 

Meditun 

..Oi> 

.22 

-.08 

-.06 

.02 

Low 

-.21 

-.32 

-.13 

.09 

-.38* 

*P<  .05 

**p<,01 
***The  N  in  each  subgroup  was  approxinvately  3^,     The  exact  N  may 
be  foTWd  in  Table  16,  Appgndix  A. 


A  Field  Independence 

B  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus 

C  Category  Width 

D  Verbal  Equivalence  P^nge 

E  Concept'oal  Differentiation 

F  Conceptual  Compartnentalization 

PSPS  Primaiy-Secondary  Pattern  Score 
LRS  Letter  Range  Score 
TSS  Total  Standard  Score 
RPS  Rejection  Pattern  Score 


G  Internal  Control 

H  Dogmatism 

I  Test  Anxiety 

J  Social  Desirability 

K  Occupational  Level 
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TABLE  33  (continued) 


Moderator 

Subgroups  (continued) 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

CC 

IC 

Dog 

TA 

SD 

OL 

High 

-.18 

-.19 

-.12 

-.^2** 

-.29 

-.09 

Medium 

-.19 

-.20 

-.55** 

-.17 

-.!;>. 

-.31* 

Low 

-.22 

-.21 

.09 

-.04 

-.21 

-.08 

High 

-.28 

-.23 

-.27 

-.50** 

-.23 

-.06 

Medium 

-.28 

-.30 

-.5^1** 

-.06 

-.15 

-.39** 

Low 

-.20 

-.26 

.1'^ 

-.13 

-.50* 

-.15 

High 

-.06 

.02 

.05 

-.38* 

.06 

.03 

Kadium 

-.16 

-.16 

-.15 

.29 

-.03 

-.Oif 

Low 

.01 

-.03 

».10 

.05 

-.51* 

-.08 

High 

-.1^ 

-.15 

-.Ok 

.08 

-.31* 

-.13 

Medi\im 

-.12 

-.07 

-.19 

-.13 

.13 

-.07 

Low 

.08 

-.07 

.11 

-.18 

.12 

.06 
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TABLE  39 

C0RR3IATI0NS  EET'.€;SN  TEST  MXPiTY  AND  >EASUtS;S  OF 
SVIB  PROFILB  DIFFEREMTIATIOM  WITHI?!  MODSPJITOR-CGNTROLLED  SUBGROUPS 

(CROSS-VALIDATION  S/JIPLE) 


Overall 

Moderator  Subgroups*** 

Correlation 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

(N  =  102) 

FI 

CVA 

cw 

VER 

CD 

PSPS 

.05 

High 

.1^ 

-.0i+ 

.10 

-.05 

.07 

Medium 

.22 

-.03 

-.32 

.02 

-.00 

Low 

-.2^ 

.2k 

.15 

.16 

.16 

LRS 

.03 

High 

.11 

,00 

.17 

-.08 

-.02 

Medixira 

.12 

-.11 

-.15 

-.02 

.07 

Low 

-.12 

.17 

,08 

.16 

.12 

TSS 

-.03 

High 

-.02 

.05 

.07 

-.22 

-.10 

Medium 

.0^ 

-.29 

-.11 

.01 

.09 

Low 

-.11 

.09 

-.03 

.16 

-.12 

RPS 

.03 

High 

.20 

-.07 

-.02 

-.07 

.1'+ 

Medium 

-.03 

.33* 

-.14 

-.02 

-.08 

Low 

-.06 

.00 

.18 

-.05 

.05 

*P<.05 

**p<  .01 
***The  K  in  each  subgroup  was  approximately  3^, 
be  found  in  Table  16,  Appendix  A, 


The  exact  N  may 


A  Field  Independence 

B  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus 

C  Category  Width 

D  Verbal  Equivalence  Range 

E  Conceptual  Differentiation 

F  Conceptual  Compartmentalization 

PSPS  Priniary-Secondaiy  Pattern  Score 
LP5  Letter  Range  Score 
TSS  Total  Standard  Score 
RPS  Rejection  Pattern  Score 


G  Internal  Control 

H  Dogmatisa 

I  Conservatisra-Riskiness 

J  Social  Desirability 

K  Occupational  Level 
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TAELS  39  (continu.Gd) 


Moderator 

Subgroups 

(continued) 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

I 

CC 

IC 

Dog 

CR 

SD 

OL 

High 

.01 

.05 

.24 

,06 

.06 

.33 

Mediiiffl 

.19 

-.10 

-.14 

-.19 

.14 

-.02 

Low 

.00 

.18 

.11 

.25 

-.17 

.00 

High 

.12 

.09 

.18 

-.04 

.08 

.29 

Medium 

.1^ 

-.15 

-.20 

-.08 

.03 

-.08 

Low 

-.14 

.13 

.27 

.15 

-.08 

.U 

High 

.11 

.22 

.01 

-.33* 

-.06 

.37* 

MediiiBi 

.13 

-.12 

-.09 

-.03 

.03 

-.17 

Low 

-.29 

-.Oi+ 

.03 

.18 

-.03 

-.04 

High 

-.03 

-.20 

.11 

.34 

.02 

-.14 

Medium 

-.10 

-.0? 

.02 

-.18 

.08 

.00 

Low 

.19 

.22 

.07 

-.04 

-.13 

.21 
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TABLE  ilO 

CORRELATIONS  B^TWeSII  SCCLAL  DSSIR.43ILITY  AND  MKA.SDRSS  OF 
SVJB  PROFILE  DIFFERENT lATIG'i  IvITHEI  KODERATOR-CONTROLLED  SUBGROUPS 

(CRGSS-VALIDATIOIJ  SAx'lPLS) 


Overall 

Moderator  Subgroups*** 

Correlation 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

(N  =  102) 

FI 

CVA 

CW 

YEB. 

CD 

PSPS 

-.08 

High 

-.16 

-.16 

-.05 

-.06 

.11 

Meditim 

-.23 

.13 

-.10 

-.20 

.09 

Low 

.15 

-.22 

-.08 

.01 

-.37* 

LRS 

-.13 

High 

-.2i^ 

-.25 

.02 

.01 

.02 

MGdittm 

-.18 

,08 

-.14 

-.33 

-.01 

Low 

.10 

-.30 

-.22 

-.11 

-.31 

TSS 

-.05 

High 

-.05 

-.02 

.12 

.05 

-.03 

Meditci 

-.05 

.10 

.17 

-.03 

.10 

Low 

.06 

-.22 

-.28 

-.17 

-.14 

EPS 

-.04 

High 

-.28 

-.05 

-.14 

-.11 

.19 

Medirai 

.12 

.09 

-.29 

-.08 

.05 

Low 

.09 

-.12 

.22 

.19 

-.39* 

*P<.05 

**p<.01 
***The  N  in  each  s-tibgronp  was  approximately  y^-, 
be  found  dn  Table  l6,  Appondix  A. 


The  exact  N  nay 


A  Field  Independence 

B  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus 

C  CategoT!3^  VJidth 

D  Verbal  Eqv.ivalence  Range 

E  Conceptual  Differentiation 

F  Conceptual  Conpartnentalization 

PSPS  Prinary-Secondary  Pattern  Score 
LRS  I-otter  F^^nge  Score 
TSS  Total  Standard  Score 
PJS  Rejection  Pattern  Score 


G  Internal  Control 

H  Dogmatism 

I  Conservatism-Riskiness 

J  Test  Anxiety 

K  Occupational  Level 
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TAELS  J^O  (continued) 


Moderator  Sub 

groups 

(continued) 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

CC 

IC 

Dog 

CR 

TA 

QL 

High 

-.07 

.00 

.01 

-.07 

-.17 

-.11 

Medium 

-.15 

-.02 

-.06 

-.07 

.05 

-.16 

Low 

-.06 

-.25 

-.22 

-.07 

-.15 

.07 

High 

-.25 

-.09 

-.06 

-.09 

-.2f^ 

-.2^ 

Kediutn 

-.26 

-,m. 

-.32 

-.13 

-.06 

-.18 

Low 

.12 

-.17 

-.17 

-.15 

-.10 

.06 

High 

-.09 

-.02 

.09 

.01 

-.15 

-.11 

Medium 

-.11 

-.03 

-,m 

.00 

.05 

-.03 

Low 

.12 

.03 

-.20 

-.10 

.07 

.09 

High 

-.10 

.01 

-.03 

-.21 

-.15 

.08 

Medium 

.08 

-.08 

-.09 

.01 

.15 

-.12 

Low 

-.11 

-.11 

.17 

.20 

-.07 

-.03 
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TABLE  hi 

CORRELATIONS  EiTl'EiM   CCCUPATICNAL  LEVEL  AND  I-SASURES  07 
SVIB  PROFILE  DE'FERENTIATION  WITHIN  M0D5RAT0R-C0NTRGLLED  SUBGROUPS 

(CR0S3-y.4J.-IDATI0N  SAMPLE) 


Overall 

Moderator  Subgroups*** 

Correlation 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

(N  =  102) 

FT 

CVA 

cw 

VER 

CD 

PSPS 

.12 

High 

,21* 

.08 

-.13 

.03 

.17 

Medium 

-.01 

.33* 

,hk** 

.k3* 

.27 

Low 

.08 

-.16 

,08 

-.12 

-.09 

LRS 

.17 

High 

,2k 

.16 

-.12 

.20 

.29 

KeditL-n 

.03 

.36* 

.35* 

,3k 

.15 

Low 

.22 

-.12 

.26 

-.11 

.05 

TSS 

.18 

High 

.36* 

.08 

-.03 

.20 

.21 

Medivmi 

.03 

.38* 

.15 

,3k- 

.16 

Low 

.13 

.0^ 

,^2* 

,00 

.18 

EPS 

.03 

High 

-.09 

.08 

-.Ok 

-.03 

.1^ 

Medixiin 

,01 

-.17 

.22 

.10 

.09 

Low 

.11 

.16 

-.13 

-.02 

-.21 

♦p<,05 
♦*p<.01 
♦♦♦Tha  N  in  each  subgroup  was  approximately  3^,  The  exact  N  may- 
be found  in  Table  16,  Appondix  A. 


A  Field  Independence 

B  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus 

C  Category  Width 

D  Verbal  Equivalence  Range 

E  Conceptual  Differentiation 

F  Conceptual  CompartKantalization 

PSPS  Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Score 
LRS  Letter  Range  Score 
TSS  Total  Standard  Score 
RPS  Rejaction  Pattei-n  Score 


G  Internal  Control 

H  Dogmatisn 

I  Consarvatisni-Riskiness 

J  Test  Anxiety 

K  Social  Desirability 
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TABLE  ^H  (continued) 


I-odorator  Subgroups 

(continued) 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

CC 

IC 

Dog 

CR 

TA 

SD 

High 

.2i| 

.10 

-.22 

-.05 

.35* 

.09 

Medium 

-.21 

.09 

.40* 

.18 

-.04 

.18 

Low 

»20 

,20 

.05 

-,06 

.12 

.12 

High 

.24 

.09 

,06 

.04 

.16 

.17 

Medium 

-.19 

.10 

.35* 

.27 

.26 

.06 

Low 

M* 

.32* 

-.05 

-.02 

.19 

.37 

High 

=  li^ 

-.04 

.13 

.23 

.19 

.13 

Medium 

-.15 

.11 

.30 

.16 

.26 

.20 

Low 

.50** 

.33* 

.05 

.14 

.09 

.27 

High 

.14 

.28 

-.16 

.02 

.09 

.03 

Medium 

-.03 

.06 

.07 

.07 

-.24 

.12 

Low 

-.07 

-.20 

.15 

-.03 

.24 

-.10 
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TilBLS  42 

CORREUTIONS  BETV.'EPJW  SPSCIAI.IZATION  LE^/EL  AND  I-EASORES  OF 
SVIB  PRCFILS  Dli'FfiRSNTMTION  WITHIN  KCDERATOR-CONTROLLED  SUEGRCUFS 

(CROSS-VAI.IDATION  SAMPLE) 


Moderator  Subg 

;  roups*** 

Overall 
Correlation 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

(N  =  102) 

FI 

CVA 

cw 

VER 

CD 

PSPS 

-.09 

High 

-.20 

.02 

-.32 

.10 

-.15 

McdiUTn 

-.20 

.02 

.17 

-.24 

.17 

Low 

.0? 

-.40* 

-.08 

-.20 

-.30 

LRS 

-.14 

High 

-.35* 

.09 

-.32 

.02 

-.35 

Modium 

-.14 

-.19 

.09 

-.25 

.11 

Lou 

-.13 

-.36* 

-.19 

-.23 

-.27 

TSS 

-.03 

High 

-.12 

-.12 

-.05 

-.04 

-.29 

Medium 

.03 

-.05 

.21 

-.05 

.24 

Low 

-.11 

.09 

-.19 

-.02 

-.11 

RPS 

.16 

High 

-.15 

.33* 

.13 

.31* 

.18 

Medium 

.17 

.41* 

-.07 

.16 

.34* 

Low 

.43* 

-.36* 

.31 

-.05 

.01 

*P<.05 

**p<.01 

***ThQ  N  in  each  subgroup  was  approximately  34, 
be  found  in  Table  16,  Appandix  A, 


The  exact  N  may 


A  Field  Independoncs 

B  ConplGxity  of  Verbal  Apparatus 

C  Category  Width 

D  Verbal  Equivalence  R-mga 

E  Conceptual  Diffei-^^ntiation 

F  Conceptual  Coir^partreentaDization 

PSPS  Primary-Secondary  Pattern  Score 
LRS  Letter  Range  Score 
TSS  Total  Standard  Score 
RPS  Rejection  Pattern  Score 


G  Internal  Control 

H  DogTiatisn 

I  Conservatism-Riskiness 

J  Test  Anxiety 

K  Social  Desirability 

L  Occupational  Level 
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TABLE  42  (continued) 


Moderator  Subg: 

roups  (continued) 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

CC 

IC 

Dog 

CR 

TA 

SD 

QL 

High 

-.05 

.05 

-.17 

-.18 

-.20 

.02 

-.07 

KediiJffi 

-.23 

.25 

-.07 

.00 

-.23 

-.31 

-.09 

Low 

.00 

-.44** 

-.07 

-.18 

.28 

.06 

-.23 

High 

.02 

.00 

-.10 

-.30 

-.31 

.04 

-.03 

Keditsi.1 

-.29 

.13 

-.31 

.06 

-.09 

-.34* 

-.12 

Low 

-.15 

-.44** 

-.04 

-.24 

.20 

-.05 

-.35* 

High 

-.02 

-.02 

.15 

-.03 

-.17 

-.05 

-.08 

Kediuin 

-.11 

.19 

-.32 

.18 

-.10 

-.09 

-.01 

Low 

.01 

-.23 

.03 

-.19 

.24 

.07 

-.16 

High 

-.01 

.23 

-.15 

.11 

-.01 

.15 

.24 

Medium 

.20 

.25 

.32 

.18 

.19 

.20 

.11 

Low 

.3^' 

-.02 

.27 

.14 

.35* 

.19 

.17 

afpendk  d 

coi-iparisons  of  kodrratsd  cross-validation 
s.1vple  c0rreuti0n3  with  3ignifica-nt 
mgdb;rated  mitial  sample  correlatk^is 
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TABLE  ^^3 

SIGNIFICAMT  PREDICTOR  AND  PRIK./^RY-SEC0NDARY-PATTERl\i-SC0R5  REMTI0N3HIPS 
IN  THE  1NITL4L  S/J-IPLS  CCMPARSD  V/ITH  THOSE  RELATI0!:3KIPS 
UNDER  THE  SAI-IS  MODERATOR  CGNDITIOnS  IN  THE  CROSS-VALIDATION  SAMPLE 


Variables 

Cross- 

Used  As 

Moderating 

Initial 

validation 

Predictors 

Condition 

Sample 

Sample 

Field 

Low  Conceptual  Com- 

.32** 

-.19 

Independence 

partmentalization 

Complexity  of 

Medium  Field 

,Zh* 

.23 

Verbal  Apparatus 

Independenco 

Low  Verbal  Equiva- 

.23* 

.17 

lence  Range 

High  Conceptual 

.31** 

.30 

Differentiation 

High  Conceptual  Coin- 

.2/f* 

.30 

pa  rtmentalization 

High  Internal 

.39*** 

,1*5** 

Control 

Medium  Test 

.28** 

,08 

Anxiety 

Low  Social 

^Z|4*** 

.20 

Desirability 

Medium  Occupational 

.30** 

.07 

Level 

Category 

High  Verbal  Equiva- 

-.37** 

-.16 

Width 

lence  Range 

Msdiuti  Verbal  Equiva- 

.31** 

-,'40** 

lence  Range 

Verbal 

Low  Category 

.28** 

.15 

Equivalenco  F-arge 

VJidth 

High  Conceptual  Corn- 

.33** 

-.09 

pa  rtmentalization 

Low  Conservatism- 

-.31** 

-.01 

Riskii'iess 

Low  Occupational 

.29* 

.12 

Level 

Conceptual 

Medium  Complexity  of 

-.23* 

.18 

Differentiation 

Verbal  Apparatus 

High  Test 

-.37** 

-.13 

Anxiety 

Concej^tiial  Corcpart- 

Mediiwi 

-.28* 

.09 

mentali  station 

DcgiTiatiGra 

High  Test  Anxiety 

-.37** 

-.10 
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TABLE  43  (continued) 


Variables 
Used  As 
Predictors 


Internal 
Control 

Dogmatism 


Conservatism- 
Riskiness 


Test  Anxiety 


Social 
Desirability- 


Occupational 
Level 


Moderating 
Condition 


Low  Social 
Desirability 

Medium  Complexity  of 
Verbal  Apparatus 

Medium  Conservatism- 
Riskiness 

Medium  Internal 

Conti*ol 
Low  Internal 

Control 
Low  Social 

Desirability 
Low  Occupational 

Level 

Medium  Verbal  Equiva- 
lence Range 

Medium  Conceptual 
Differentiation 

Low  Conceptual  Com- 
partmentalization 

Medium  Internal 
Control 

Low  Occupational 
Level 

Medium  Field 

Independence 
High  Internal 

Control 
Low  Conser'/atism- 

Riskiness 

Medi\im  Field 
Independence 

High  Complexity  of 
Verbal  Apparatus 

Low  Verbal  Equiva- 
lence Range 

Medium  Conceptual 
Differontiation 

High  Conceptual  Cora- 
pa.  rtmentalizat  ion 


Cross- 
Initial      Validation 
Sample  Sample 


,42*** 


-.09 


,22* 

.09 

.24* 

-.29 

,24* 

-.20 

.28* 

-.21 

.33** 

-.21 

.28* 

-.08 

.30** 

.02 

.27** 

.00 

.31** 

.00 

,34** 

-.10 

.37** 

.00 

..22* 

-.23 

.,22* 

.00 

..26* 

-.07 

.25** 

-.01 

.23* 

.08 

,24* 

-.12 

.22* 

.27 

.31** 

.24 

TABI^  43  (continued) 


Variables 

Cross- 

Used  As 

Moderating 

Initial 

validation 

Predictors 

Condition 

Sample 

Sample 

Occupational  Level 

High  Internal 

.27** 

.10 

(continued) 

Control 

Low  Conservatism- 

.37*** 

-.06 

Riskiness 

Low  Test 

.39*** 

.13 

Anxiety 

Spec  iali^ation 

High  Conceptual 

.34** 

-.15 

Level 

Differentiation 

High  Intei*nal 

.22* 

.05 

Control 

*p<.10 

**p<.05 

***p<.01 
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T.\BLE  i»4 

SIGNIFIC.4?^T  PREDICTOR  AliB  LETTER-RA-NG3-SC0RE  PEIATIONSKIPS 
IIJ  TKS  INITIAL  SA!-:?LS  C0:'.PAR3D  V/ITH  TKCSE  RELATIONSHIPS 
UNDER  THE  SA^S  MODERATOR  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  CROSS-VALIDATION  SA.^PLE 


Variables 

Used  As 
Predictors 


Moderating 
Condition 


Initial 
Saniple 


Cross- 

Validation 

Sample 


Field 
Independence 


Low  Complexity  of       -.37** 
Verbal  Apparatus 


-.31 


Complexity  of 

High  Field 

Verbal  Apparatus 

Independence 

Low  Verbal  Equi- 

valence Range 

High  Conceptual 

Differentiation 

High  Internal 

Control 

Medium  Test 

Anxiety 

Low  Social 

- 

Desirability 

Category 

High  Verbal  Equi- 

Width 

valence  Range 

High  Test 

Arjciety 

Verbal 

Medium  Complexity 

Equivalence  Range 

Verbal  Apparatu; 

Conceptual 
Differentiation 


Conceptual  Com- 
p^rtmentalizat  ion 

Internal 
Control 


Low  Consei-vatisi-.!' 

Riskiness 
MsdixOT  Occupational 

Level 

High  Test 

Anxiety 
Medium  Social 

Desirability 

Ncno 


High  Test 

Anxiety 
Low  Social 

Desirabilitv 


.32** 

.10 

.25* 

.16 

,21^* 

.28 

.31** 

.25 

.35** 

.16 

,k7*** 

.I'* 

.28* 

-..16 

.27* 

-.27 

.26** 

.06 

.28* 

.16 

.25** 

-.10 

.Zio*** 

-.22 

.22* 

-.22 

-.26* 
.35** 


-.25 
.05 
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TAEIS  tik  (continxTQd) 


Variables 

Used  As 
Predictors 


Hodorating 
Condition 


Ci'oss- 
Initial       Validation 
Sample  Sample 


DoCTatisia 


Consei^atism- 
Riskiness 


Test  Anxiety 


Social 
Cesii-ability 

Occupational 
Level 


Moditim  Concepttial 
Differentiation 

Medima  Internal 

Control 
Kedixun 

Dogmatism 
Low  Occui'ational 

Lovol 

Medium  Field 
Independence 

Low  Field 
Independence 

Low  Complexity  of 
Verbal  Apparatus 

Low  Category 
Width 

Kedi^im  Verbal  Equi- 
valence Range 

Medium  Conceptual 
Differentiation 

High  Conceptual  Com- 
partmentalization 

Low  Conceptual  Con- 
pa  rtmentalization 

Medium  Internal 
Control 

Low  Internal 
Control 

High 

Dogmatism 

High  Conservatism- 
Riskiness 

High  Social 
Desirability 

Low  Occupational 
Level 

None 


High  Field 
Indeperdence 


.22* 


.03 


.25* 

-.30 

.29* 

-.5^*** 

,kO** 

-.15 

.25** 

.12 

.30** 

-.12 

.38** 

.17 

.3^** 

.08 

M*** 

-.02 

,26** 

.07 

.23* 

.12 

.25* 

-.1^ 

.33** 

-.15 

.25* 

.13 

.27* 

.18 

.39*** 

-.0^ 

.36*** 

.08 

,^0** 

.11 

.32 


** 


,2/+ 
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TABLS  UM-   (continued) 

Variables 

Cross- 

Usod  As 

Moderating 

Initial 

validation 

Predictors 

Condition 

Sample 

Sample 

Occupational  Level 

High  Complexity  of 

.38*** 

.16 

(contijrasd) 

Verbal  Apparatus 

Medium  Category 

.29** 

.35-"* 

Width 

Low  Category- 

,Zk* 

.26 

Width 

Low  Verbal  Equiva- 

.28** 

-.11 

lence  Range 

Medium  Conceptual 

.3^**** 

.15 

Differentiation 

High  Conceptual  Com- 

.27* 

.24 

partmentalizaticn 

High  Internal 

.23* 

.09 

Control 

Kediuia 

.35** 

.35** 

Dogmatism 

Low 

.2^* 

-.05 

Dogmatism 

- 

Medixim  Conservatism- 

,37*** 

.27 

Riskiness 

Low  Conservatism- 

.36** 

-.02 

Riskiness 

- 

Medium  Test 

.25* 

.26 

Anxiety 

Low  Test 

.37*** 

.19 

Aiixiety 

Low  Social 

.51*** 

.37 

Desirability 

Specialization 

Low  Complexity  of 

-.33* 

-.36** 

Level 

Verbal  Apparatus 

Medium  Category 

-.25* 

.09 

Width 

Medium  Conceptual 

-.22* 

.11 

Differentiation 

Medium.  Conceptual  Com- 

-.27* 

-.29 

p?.rtinentalization 

High  Test 

-.36** 

-.31 

Anxiety 

High  Social 

-.33** 

.Ok 

Desirability 

Low  Occupational 

-.39** 

-.35** 

Level 

*p<.10 

♦*p<.05 

***p<  .01 
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TABLE  J^5 

SIGNIFIC.filCT  PREDICTOR  AND  TOTAL-ST^JDARD-SCCRS  RELATIONSHIPS 

Hi  THE  raiTLilL  S.sjlPLE  COMPARED  VriTH  THOSE  RELATIONSHIPS 
UNDER  THE  SAJ3  MODERATOR  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  CROSS-VALIDATION  SAMPLE 


Variables 
Used  As 
Predictors 


Field 

Independence 


Complexity  of 
Verbal  Apparatus 

Category  Width 


Verbal 

Equivalence  Range 


Concept  xial 
Differentiation 


Moderating 
Condition 


High  Complexity  of 

Verbal  Apparatus 
Low  Complexity  of 

Verbal  Apparatus 
High  Conceptvial 

Differentiation 
Low  Conceptual  Com- 

partmentalization 
High  Test 

Anxiety 
Medium  Test 

Anxiety 

Low  Field 

Independence 

High  Test 
Anxiety 

Medium  Complexity  of 

Verbal  Apparatus 
Medium  Conceptiial 

Differentiation 
Low  Conceptual  C^m- 

partmentalization 
Medium 

Dogmatism 
Low  ConseiTvatisra- 

Riskiness 

Low  Verbal  Equi- 
valence Range 

High  Internal 
Control 

High  Tost 
Anxiety 

Kediujn  Social 
Desirability 

Medixxm  Occupational 
Level 


Cross- 
Initial      Validation 
Sample  Sample 


.26* 

-.05 

.32* 

-.25 

.26* 

.02 

.35** 

-.16 

.28* 

-.19 

.26* 

.2^ 

.29** 

-.29 

.27* 

-.18 

■.35*** 

»lk 

-.31** 

.28 

■,2k* 

.01 

■M*** 

.12 

■.2a* 

.15 

-.37*** 

-.13 

',2k* 

-.17 

-.35** 

-.1^ 

..22* 

-.23 

..33** 

-.16 
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TABLE  45  (contirmod) 

Variables 

Cross- 

Used  As 

Moderating 

Initial 

validation 

Predictors 

Condition 

Sample 

Sample 

Conceptual  Com- 

Medium  Verbal  Equi- 

-,Zh* 

.13 

partrcentalizat  ion 

valence  P?ange 

MediTJm  Internal 

-.26* 

-.09 

Control 

High  Social 

-.31** 

-.10 

Desirability 

Internal  Control 

High  Field 
Independence 

.27* 

-.11 

Dogmatism 

Medium  Conceptual 
Differentiation 

.25* 

.1^ 

Conservatisia- 

Medium 

.43*** 

-.15 

Riskiness 

Dogmatism 

Low  Occup^ational 

.33** 

-.08 

Level 

Test  Anxiety 

Ksdiua  Field 
Independence 

.31** 

.0i^ 

Low  Category 

.27* 

-.03 

Width 

Medium  Verbal  Equi- 

.46*** 

.01 

valence  Range 

Low  Conceptual 

.28* 

-.12 

Differentiation 

High  Conceptual  Corn- 

.26* 

.11 

pa  rtmentalization 

High  Conservatism- 

.36*** 

-.38** 

Riskiness 

High  Social 

.30** 

-.06 

Desirability 

Low  Occupational 

.33** 

-.0^ 

■ 

Level 

Social  Desirability 

High  Field 
Independence 

.34** 

-.05 

High  Complexity  of 

.25* 

-.02 

Verbal  Apparatus 

Low  Verbal  Equivalence 

.30** 

-.17 

Range 

Medium  Ccncept^jal  Com- 

.27* 

-.11 

p-a  i"tce  n  t  al  i  Ka  t  ion 

Medium  Test 

.3^** 

.05 

Anxiety 
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TABLE  k^  (contin-^ed) 


Varii?.blos 

Cross- 

Used  As 

Moderating 

Initial 

Validation 

Predictors 

Condition 

Sample 

Sample 

Occupational 

High  Field 

.31** 

.36** 

Level 

Independence 

Medimn  Category- 

.26* 

.15 

Width 

Low  Social 

.37** 

.27 

Desirability- 

Specialization 

High  Field 

-.41*** 

-.12 

Level 

IndepondencQ 

High  Complexity  of 

...43*** 

-.12 

Verbal  Apparatus 

Medivun  Category 

-.46*** 

.22 

Width 

High  Verbal  Equi- 

-.36** 

-.04 

va3.ence  Range 

.  High  Concepttial 

-.27* 

-.29 

Differentiation 

Medium  Conceptual 

-.26** 

.2^ 

Differentiation 

High  Conceptual  Com- 

-.28** 

-.02 

partmentalization 

Medium  Conceptual  Com- 

-.42*** 

-.11 

pajrtmentalization 

Medium  Internal 

-.39*** 

.19 

Control 

Lox/  Internal 

-.28* 

-.28 

Control 

High 

-.33** 

.15 

Dogmatism 

Medium  Conservatism- 

-.26* 

.18 

Riskiness 

Low  Consemratisra- 

-.31** 

-.19 

Riskiness 

Mediiom  Test 

-.40*** 

•^.10 

Arociety 

High  Social 

-,33** 

-.05 

Desirability 

High  Occupational 

-.23* 

-.08 

Level 

Low  Occup-ational 

-.33** 

-.16 

Level 

*p<.10 

**P<.05 

**-*P<.01 


2ia 


TABIS  k6 


SIGND^ICMT  PREDICTOR  AI.'D  RSJECTION-PATTERIJ-SCORE  RSI.ATIONSHIFS 
Hi  THE  II^TIAL  S/1:PLE  CGIPARED  VITA  THOSE  RELATIONSHIPS 
UIJDSR  THE  SAl-S  MODERATOR  CONDITIOl.S  IN  THE  CROSS-VALIDATION  SMPLS 


Variables 

Used  As 
Pj-eciictors 


Field 
Independence 


Complexity  of 
Verbal  Apparatus 


Category 

Wjdth 


Moderating 
Condition 


Cross- 
Initial   Validation 
Sample     Sample 


High  Complexity  of 
Verbal  Apparatus 

High  Category 
Width 

Kediura  Fiald 
Independence 

Low  Field 
Independence 

Mediua  Category 
V/idth 

Keditns  Verbal  Equi- 
valence flange 

Low  Verbal  Equi- 
valence Range 

Lovj  Conceptual 
Differentiation 

High  Conceptual  Com- 
part nentali  zat  ion 

High  Internal 
Control 

Medium 
Dogmatism 

High  Test 
Anxiety 

Mediiiiii  Test 
Anxiety 

Medium  Social 
Desirability 

Low  Social 
Desirability 

Medium  Occupational 
Level 

High  Internal 

Control 
High  Test 

Anxiety 


.25* 

-.38** 

.35** 

.08 

.39*** 

-.02 

.27* 

.55=^** 

.35** 

.1^ 

.23* 

.26 

.31** 

-,20 

.28* 

.2lf 

.35*** 

.27 

.25* 

.33 

.in*** 

M** 

.3^** 

.13 

.29** 

.0^ 

,Z'4* 

.02 

.37** 

.18 

.48*** 

•^5 

.23* 

.07 

.27* 

.22 

2if2 

TABLE  k6   (continued) 


Variables 
Used  As 
Predictors 


Moderating 
Condition 


Cross- 
Initial   Validation 
Sample     Sample 


Verbal  Equi- 
valence Range 


Low  Category 

Width 
Medium 

Dogmatism 
High  Conservatism- 
Riskiness 
High  Social 

Desirability- 
Medium  Occupational 
Level 


.2't* 

-.09 

.28* 

.00 

.30** 

-.30 

.25* 

-.07 

.33** 

.15 

Conceptual 

Nona 

Differentiation 

Conc^iitual 

Medium  Field 

-.30** 

.17 

CompartKsntalization 

Independence 

Medivim  Category 

-.25* 

-.03 

Width 

Internal 

Medium  Complexity  of 

.2^* 

.03 

Control 

Verbal  Apparatus 

High  Category 

A3*** 

.1^ 

Width 

High  Verbal  Equi- 

.25* 

-.06 

valence  Range 

Low  Verbal  Equi- 

.29** 

-.16 

valence  Re.nge 

High  Conceptual  Com- 

.31** 

.21 

partraentalization 

Low 

.29** 

.07 

Dogmatism 

Low  Test 

.37*** 

.23 

Anxiety 

High  Occupational 

,Zh* 

.21 

Level 

Dognatisn 

Medium  Conceptual 
Differentiation 

-.2^* 

-.23 

High  Internal 

-.23* 

-.33 

Control 

Low  Conser/atism- 

~.2i^* 

-.09 

Risklness 

High  Test 

-.27* 

-.27 

Anxiety 

Medium  Social 

-.35*** 

-.12 

Desirability 

2k3 

TAELS  kS  (continued) 


Variables 

Cross- 

Used  As 

Moderating 

Initial 

validation 

Prsdictors 

Condition 

Sample 

Sample 

Conservatism- 

I-fedium  Field 

-.35*** 

-.OHv 

Riskiness 

Independence 

High  Categoiy 

-.39*** 

.09 

Width 

Low  Category 

-.26* 

-.13 

V/idth 

Mediusi  Verbal  Equi- 

-.29** 

-.06 

valence  Range 

Low  Verbal  Equi- 

-.32** 

.09 

valence  Range 

High  Conceptual 

-.30** 

.ot^ 

Differentiation 

Mediim  Conceptual 

-.22* 

,02 

D  if  f  e  re  nt  ia  t  ion 

High  Conceptual  Com- 

_.Z;1*** 

-.14 

partmentalization 

High  Internal 

-.25* 

-.15 

Contirol 

Mediun 

-.28* 

-.19 

Dogmatism 

Low 

-.25* 

.11 

Dogmatism 

High  Test 

-.33** 

,08 

Anxiety 

Low  Test 

-,2i|* 

-.18 

Anxi.ety 

High  Social 

-.30** 

-.31** 

Desirability 

Medium  Social 

-.22* 

.13 

Desirability 

Low  Social 

-.37** 

.12 

Desirability 

Low  Occupational 

-.38** 

.06 

Level 

Test 
Anxiety 

Medium  Conceptual 
C  ompartme  ntalisat ion 

.25* 

-.10 

Social 

Desirability 


MediUjTi  Field 
Independence 

Lovr  Category 
Width 


-.2if* 
-.24* 


.12 
.22 


•<       2i}4 

TABIS  ^6  (contiiiued) 

Variables 

Cross- 

Used  As 

Moderating 

Initial 

Validation 

Prodictors 

Condition 

Sample 

Sample 

Occupational 

High  Conceptual 

.23* 

.1^ 

LevQl 

Ccnpartmentalization 

Low 

.30** 

.15 

Dogmatism 

Specialization 

High  Field 

.27* 

-.15 

Level 

Independence 

KediwQ  Field 

,26** 

.17 

Indeptsndence 

Low  Field 

.31** 

.43** 

Independence 

Medium  Complexity  of 

.29** 

M** 

Verbal  Apparatus 

Medium  Category 

.35** 

-.07 

Width 

High  Verbal  Equi- 

M*** 

.31** 

valence  Range 

Low  Verbal  Equi- 

.35*** 

-.05 

valence  Range 

High  Conceptual 

,i4,3*** 

.18 

Differentiation 

Low  Conceptual 

.35** 

.01 

Differentiation 

High  Conceptual  Cois- 

.i^O*** 

-.01 

partmentalization 

Medium  Conceptiial  Co^i- 

.20 

partnientalization 

High  Internal 

,i|l^** 

.23 

Control 

High 

,41*** 

-.15 

Dogmatism 

Medium  Conservatism- 

,25* 

.18 

Riskiness 

Low  Conseivatism- 

.37*** 

.14 

Riskiness 

High  Test 

A3*** 

-.01 

Anxiety 

Medium  Test 

.36*** 

.19 

Anxiety 

High  Social 

.25* 

.15 

Desirab5.iity 

Medium  Social 

,38*** 

.20 

Dosii-ebility 

Zk5 
TABIS  kb  (continued) 


Variables 
Used  As 
Predictors 

Moderating 
Condition 

Initial 
Sample 

Ci-oss- 

Validation 

Sample 

Specialization 

Level 

(conbinued) 

High  Occupational 

Level 
Medium  Occupational 

Level 

,27** 

.38*** 

,2h 

.11 

*p<  .10 

**p<.05 

***p<  .01 

• 

APPENDIX  E 

CANONICAL  COEFFICIENTS  OF  THE 

SECGID,  THIRD,  AND  FOURTH  CAflONICAL 

COitREUTIONS  0?  THE  TV70  SAMPLES 


2if7 
TABLJi  h^ 

CANONICAL  C03FFICIENTS 

CF  THE  SECO'JU  CANONICAL  CORRSLATION 
CF  TnE  UHTIAL  SAI-IPLE 


Fradictors  Criteria 


-.398  Concoptiial  Differentiation  ,8i^7       TSS 

,303  Internal  Control  -.393       LRS 

•.269  Verbal  Squivalenca  Rango  .352       K?S 

,223  Field  Independence  .066       PSPS 

•  ,119  Conceptual  Coinpartmentali?iation 

•,068  Category  Width 

-.013  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus 


TABLE  l\Q 

CANONICAL  COEFFICIENTS 
OF  THE  SECOND  CANONIC/X  CORRELATION 
OF  THE  CROSS-VALIDATION  SAMPLE 


Predictors  Criteria 


,391  Field  Independence  -.?20       LRS 

•,339  Conceptual  Compartmentalization  ,637       TSS 

.265  Intenml  Control  .2i^0       PJ^S 

.220  V^rbel  Equivalence  Range  -.157       PSPS 

,164  Cate-ory  Width 

■  ,1'^3  Conploxity  of  Verbal  Apparatus s 

.,002  Conceptual  Differentiation 
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TABLE  1^9 

CAIJONICAL  COEFFICIENTS 
OF  THS  THIRD  C/JvCNICAL  CORRELATION 
OF  THE  INITIAL  SAMPLE 


Pi-^dictors  Criteria 


..282  Category  Width  .771       LRS 

•.251  Verbal  Equivalence  Range  -,6lO       PS PS 

•  .158  Fiejd  IndspsndQnce  -.17'+       TSS 

.067  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  .O58       RPS 

.036  Conceptual  Differentiation 

,032  Concaptual  Compartmantalization 

,012  Internal  Control 


TABLE  50 

CANONICAL  COEFFICIENTS 

OF  THE  THIRD  CANONICAL  CORRELATION 

OF  THE  CROSS-VAI.IDATION  SAMPLE 


Pradictors  Criteria 


,662  Conceptual  Differentiation 

,k8'3  Complexity  of  Vorbal  Apparatus 

•.399  Verbal  Equivslenco  Rang© 

•.370  Conceptual  Compartmentalisation 

,109  Category  Width 

.092  Field  Independence 

.026  Intei-nf.1  Control 


,639 

PSFS 

M5 

LRS 

Ml 

RPS 

.379 

TSS 

2k9 
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CANONICAL  coefficih:nts 

OF  THE  FOURTH  C.^IONICAJ..  CORRELATION 
OF  THE  MIT:IAL  SAMPLE 


Predictors  Criteria 


•  ,559  Internal  Coiitrol 

,h\7  Field  Independence 

»3S5  Complexity  oT  Verbal  Apparatus 

.,274  Category  Width 

-,210  Conceptual  Compartmentalization 

•.173  Verbal  Equivalence  Range 

,136  Concoptuai  Differentiation 


.755 

PSPS 

.539 

RPS 

.291 

TS3 

.233 

LRS 

TABLE  52 

CAHONICjU,  COSFFICXECTS 
OF  THE  FOURTH  CAI.'ONICAL  COPJffiLATIC'N 
OF  THE  CROSS-VALIDATION  SAJ:PLE 


Predictors  Criteria 


■,h77  Category  Width  ,G^       PSPS 

.310  Complexity  of  Verbal  Apparatus  -.570       LRS 

•,225  Conceptual  Conpartmentalii&ation  ,^4.93      TSS 

.111  Verbal  Equivalence  Range  -,021       RPS 

.091  Field  IndepsndencQ 

■.037  Conceptual  Differentiation 

•,028  Internal  Control 


APPENDH  F 

RAW  SCORES  OF  THE  SUBJECTS 
IN  THE  TWO  SAI'IPLES 
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ooooooooooooocoooooooooo 
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